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SUMMARY 


The Sung Wang T’ai and the Location of the Travelling Courts 
by the Sea-shore in the Last Days of the Sung 


H. L. LO 


]. Events Leading to the Establishment of Travelling Courts at the End of the 
Sung Dynasty 


In the course of history there are some events which may appear trivial at the 
time, but whose significance is far-reaching, and whose hidden causes may 
well be a warning to posterity, fraught with the greatest interest. 

Towards the end of the Sung dynasty the boy emperors, Ti Chéng and 
Ti Ping, followed the coast of the present province of Kwangtung, establishing 
Travelling Courts. Many loyal ministers and patriotic soldiers accompanied 
them, but in the end, overcome by circumstances, a scattered band of 
fugitives, they were unable to recover [the throne], and became the object 
of the endless pity of after generations. 

Before this, when the Sung emperor Tu Tsung died, his heir Shih ascended 
the throne! as the emperor Kung Ti, and the reign-title was changed to Té-yii 
(a.D. 1275). 

At that time the Mongol emperor, Shih Tsu (Kublai Khan), had just 
dispatched his minister Po-yen and others to attack the Sung by different 
routes. Po-yen with the Sung generals who had surrendered, Lii Wén-huan 
and Liu Chéng, divided their forces and advanced. Lii Wén-huan preceded 
Po-yen down the Yangtse from the Hsiang and the Han. The Sung guards 
along the Yangtse were all defeated. The Mongol army entered Chien-k’ang 
(Nanking), and proceeded to the siege of Lin-an (Hangchow). 

In the second year of Té-yii (A.D. 1276) and in the first month the 
emperor Kung Ti and his mother the Dowager Empress Ch’iian surrendered 
to the Mongols, and were carried off to the north. (Afterwards the Mongol 
emperor Shih Tsu [Kublai Khan] enfeoffed him as the Duke of Ying-kuo). 
The Sung ministers Ch’én I-chung, Chang Shih-chieh, Lu Hsiu-fu, Wén 
T’ien-hsiang, Su Liu-i and others either fled alone to the south, or at the head 
of their forces worked their way southwards by devious routes. The Sung 
Imperial son-in-law (fu-ma), the tu-wei Yang Chén, and his son, the intendant 
(ti-chii) Yang Liang-chieh, together with the captain of the bodyguard 
(huan-wei-kuan) Yii Ju-kuei taking charge of the sons of the emperor Tu 
Tsung, Chéng, Prince of I, and Ping, Prince of Kuang, together with the 
mother of Chéng, the Lady Yang (the daughter of Yang Chén), and the 
mother of Ping, Yii Hsiu-jung (elder sister of Yii Ju-kuei), retreated south- 
wards to Wu-chou (the present Chin-hua). The Mongol army pursued them, 
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and Yang Chén was captured. The two Princes fled to Wén-chou. Lu Hsiu-fu 
and Su Liu-i met them with their forces and summoned Ch’én I-chung and 
Chang Shih-chieh to meet them at the Chiang-hsin monastery in Wén-chou, 
where they made Chéng ‘Generalissimo of the Infantry and Cavalry Forces 
of the Empire’, with Ping second in command, and they took counsel together 
to restore the Dynasty. 

Still proceeding southwards they entered Fu-chou (Foochow). Ch’én, 
Lu, Chang and the others in the fifth month of this year (A.D. 1276) set up 
Chéng as Emperor, and changed the reign-title to Ching-yen. This was the 
emperor Tuan T'sung, also called Ti Chéng. At that time [Ti] Chéng was 
only in his ninth year. Ch’én I-chung was made chief minister of the left 
(tso ch’éng-hsiang) and concurrently commander-in-chief (tu-tu); Chang 
Shih-chieh was made assistant commissioner of military affairs (shu-mi 
fu-shih) ; Lu Hsiu-fu took charge of the Bureau of Military Affairs (shu-mi 
ytian); Wén T’ien-hsiang became chief minister of the right (yu ch’éng- 
hsiang), commissioner of military affairs (shu-mi shih), and commander of 
the infantry and cavalry throughout all the regions. Wu Chiin, Chao Chin, 
Fu Cho, Li Pan, Chai Kuo-hsiu and others were ordered to deploy their 
forces in various directions. They honoured the Emperor’s mother, the Lady 
Yang as Imperial Lady (the people at the time called her the Dowager 
Empress Yang), with power to sit [with the Emperor] in Imperial audiences. 
They elevated Ping, the Prince of Kuang, to Prince of Wei. 

The Mongol generals also came southwards by various routes to Min 
(Fukien) and Yiieh (Kwangtung). It happened that at that time the Sung 
commissioner for subduing rebels, Wang Chi-wéng, submitted to the Yiian, 
and led the Mongol army into Fu-chou (Foochow). Ch’én I-chung disagreed 
with Lu Hsiu-fu over policy, and caused the Censor to denounce him, and 
had him banished to Ch’ao-chou. 

P’u Shou-kéng, the Sung intendant (?’7-chii) and commissioner of trade 
(shih-po shih) at Ch’iian-chou, also submitted to the Yiian because of 
grievances, and killed all the members of the Chao family of Sung that were 
in Ch’itian-chou. There was nothing else that Ti Chéng and those with him 
could do but make their way southwards by sea to Kwangtung. 

This year (A.D. 1276) in the twelfth month, Ti Chéng and those with him 
moved in turn from Nan-ao? in Ch’ao-chou to Chia-tzii Mén® in Lu-féng 
of Hui-chou. 

The Sung commissioner of roads (ching-lu shih) Liu Ying-lung con- 
ducted the emperor Ti Chéng by boat across the Ta-p’éng Bay (Tai Pang 
Wan, Mirs Bay)‘ with the intention of entering the administrative centre of 
Kuang-chou province (the present Kwangtung province). At that time 
although the administrative centre of Kuang-chou (the present Canton) had 
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once been taken by the intrepid and loyal soldier of the Sung, Hsiung 
Fei, and was waiting the distribution of government posts by the Sung 
minister, Chao Chin, yet almost immediately it was re-taken by the Yiian 
general Lii Shih-k’uei and committed to Liang Hsiung-fei to defend. So Ti 
Chéng did not actually enter Kuang-chou. 


Il. The Residence of Ti Chéng and his Followers in the Region of Kowloon 


In the second year of Ching-yen (a.D. 1277) and in the second month, the 
Mongol troops again ravaged the province of Kuang-chou; the various 
commanderies all surrendered. 'Ti Chéng and his followers moved to Mei-wei 
the present Mei-wo (Mui Wo) on 'Ta-yii Shan (Tai Yu Shan, now called 
Lan-t’ao Island).® The former Sung minister Ch’én Chung-wei came to meet 
[the Emperor] and was made minister of personnel (li-pu shang-shu). This 
was the beginning of the residence of the two Princes in the present New 
Territories and Kowloon region. 

In the fourth month 'Ti Chéng and his followers took up their abode at 
Kuan-fu Ch’ang, in the neighbourhood of the present Kowloon City.6 Ch’én 
I-chung and his associates built a ‘Travelling Palace at Kuan-fu Ch’ang below 
the Chiao-pei Shih (Kau Pui Shek), west of the Sacred Mount (Shéng-shan, 
Sing Shan), and east of Ma-t’ou Yung (Ma Tau Chung), all very complete, 
which was afterwards known as ‘the Palace of the ‘I'wo Princes’ (Er Wang 
Tien).? And on the Sacred Mount they constructed a lookout, which was 
afterwards known as Sung Wang 'T’ai (Sung Wong Toi).§ 

The Imperial Lady Yang (Yang T’ai-fei), Yu Hsiu-jung, and the other 
ladies of the court once lodged in Kuan-fu Sai (Kun Fu Chai), which was 
afterwards called Kowloon Sai (Chiu-lung sai ch’éng). Hence such relics as 
the Shu-chuang Shih® (So Chong Shek) “The Rock of the Lady’s Toilet’ 
exist there to-day. 

The Imperial Lady Yang, when her daughter, the Princess of ‘Tsin who 
was travelling with them, was drowned, made for her a gilded body, and 
buried it at the foot of the hills to the north-west of the Palace. It is the place 
which was afterwards known as the “Tomb of the Golden Lady’ (Kam Fu-yan 
Mo) at the hill of 'T’an Kung-yeh (Tam Kung-ye Shan). 

Kuan-fu Ch’ang was formerly so-called because it was a salt-producing 
place. In the tenth year of the Hsien-shun period (a.D. 1274) of the emperor 
Tu Tsung of the Sung dynasty, there was still a salt official, Yen I-chang, 
holding the office,!? which was the source of considerable revenue, and for 
a long time there was an advance naval unit stationed there.4* Hence ‘Ti 
Chéng and his followers wished to establish themselves there as part of their 
plan for recovery, and Wén 'T’ien-hsiang, Chang Shih-chieh, and the others 
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who were resisting the Yiian in the provinces of Fukien, Kwangtung, and 
Kiangsi, also advocated this place as a suitable site for a government centre."4 

At that time the Sung general Chang Chén-sun recovered Kuang-chou; 
Wen T’ien-hsiang and Chao Shih-shang recovered one by one the districts in 
Chi-chou and Kan-chou (in the present Kiangsi province); and Chang Shih- 
chieh advanced against Pu Shou-kéng in Ch’iian-chou; while the Shao-wu 
army and the Huai army in Fu-chou also worked for the destruction of Wang 
Chi-wéng as a parallel action. So the prospects were improving. 

This year (A.D. 1277) in the sixth month Ti Chéng in the course of an 
itinerary eastwards, once crossed over to the ‘Old Pagoda’, that is the Fo-t’ang 
Mén (Fat Tong Mun) and 'Ta-miao (Tai Miu), or 'T’ien Hou Miao, (Tin Hao 
Miu),® [beyond Lei U Mun]. 

When the Yiian emperor Shih Tsu (Kublai Khan) heard that the Sung 
had regained a number of cities he ordered T’a-ch’u, Li Héng, and Lii Shih- 
k’uei to advance with infantry into the Ta-yii range, while Mang-ku-t’ai, 
So-tu, P’u Shou-kéng, and the Yiian general Liu Shén put to sea in the fleet, 
in combined action against [the headquarters of] the two Princes. The Sung 
intendant Yang Liang-chieh lost his life apparently while resisting the 
enemy by the side of Kuan-fu Sai,!* that is on the side of the present Temple 
of the Prince (Hou-wang Miao, Hau Wong Miu). Ti Chéng and his entourage 
had no recourse but to flee westwards in the ninth month to Ch’ien-wan, that 
is to the present 7'sun Wan (Ch’iian-wan) in the New Territories.!’ The 
situation was once again completely changed. 

This year (A.D. 1277) in the tenth month the Yiian general Liu Shén 
advanced to the invasion of Ch’ien-wan with the fleet. Chang Shih-chieh sent 
troops back to the south to relieve it. Lu Hsiu-fu also returned and resumed 
his responsibilities. ‘The military situation was very serious. Ti Chéng was 
forced to move to Hsiu-shan (Sau Shan), that is Hu-mén in the present 
Tung-kuan [district] (Tung Kun). The people in Hsiu-shan were very 
numerous, and the Court selected a wealthy home for the Palace.!8 Sub- 
sequently Chang Chén-sun was again surrounded by the Yiian generals, 
T’a-ch’u and Lii Shih-k’uei, and surrendered. 

In the twelfth month Ti Chéng moved westwards to Ching-ao (Tsing O). 
On the way the emperor had stayed in the home of Ma Nan-pao of Sha- 
yung (Sha Chung). Ma Nan-pao provided one thousand tan of rice for the 
army.!® Ching-ao is the present Shén-ching Wan (Sham Tsing Wan) on 
Héng-ch’in island (Wang Kam To) in the district of Chung-shan.2° They 
ran into a storm which caused havoc among the ships; Ti Chéng was nearly 
drowned and fell ill; nearly half the soldiers lost their lives. 

Liu Shén again attacked; Chang Shih-chieh vigorously opposing him. 
Ch’én I-chung wanted to take Ti Chéng and his court to Chan-ch’éng (in 
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the South of Yiieh-nan), and went there first himself to make preparations. 
Ti Chéng moved once more, this time to Hsieh-nii Hsia (Tse Nui Hap) that 
is the present Lang-pai Kao (Long Pak Kau, Lampacao) on Nan-shui island 
(Nam Shui To), in Chung-shan district,?4 and the captain of the bodyguard 
(huan-wei kuan), Yi Ju-kuei, was captured on the sea by the Mongols. 

Altogether it is calculated that Ti Chéng and his brother Ping, Prince 
of Wei, resided for a period of six months in the region of Sung Wang 'T’ai 
and Er Wang Tien south of the present ‘Kowloon City’. 


Ill. The Residence of Ti Ping and his Followers at Ta-yti Shan(Lan-t’ao Island) 


In the third year of Ching-yen (A.D. 1278), and in the third month, Wén 
T’ien-hsiang of the Sung recovered Hui-chou. The Tu-t’ung Ling Chén and 
the circuit fiscal supervisory official (chuan-yiin p’an-kuan) Wang Tao-fu, 
also recovered Kuang-chou; so Ti Chéng returned eastwards from Hsieh-nii 
Hsia, and took up his residence at Kang-chou, the present Ta-yii Shan,” 
and again made Mei-wei (Mui-wo) his Temporary Palace. But at that time 
Ti Chéng was already seriously ill, and in the fourth month he died in 
Kang-chou and was buried in the Yung-fu tumulus.** But there is also a 
theory that he was buried at Ch’ih Wan (Chik Wan), which is the Ch’ih 
Wan at Nan-t’ou (Nam Tau) in the present Pao-an district (= Hsin-an, 
Sun On district).24 The Yung-fu tumulus is simply a cenotaph. 

At that time Ti Chéng was only in his eleventh year; by a posthumous 
decree Ping, the Prince of Wei, was to succeed him. The situation was 
deteriorating every day; the officials were distressed, and the majority desired 
to disperse. Only Lu Hsiu-fu took a strong line and said: 

One son of the emperor Tu Tsung is still alive, what shall we do with him [if we all leave]? 

Among the ancients were those who with only one company of men and only ten /f square 

of land achieved complete victory. At the present time our officers and officials are all 

here; our soldiers number tens of thousands; if Heaven does not intend to destroy the 

House of Sung, how can we fail to re-establish the State? 

Thereupon Ping, the Prince of Wei, was acknowledged as Emperor. In the 
fourth month, on the twenty-first day, an edict declared his succession to the 
throne ;?6 the reign-title was changed to Hsiang-hsing, and the reign of the 
emperor Ti Ping commenced. 

In accordance with the usual enthronement ceremony, officials were sent 
to sacrifice and to make announcement to Heaven and Earth; the chief 
celebrant was Chang Shih-chieh, the second celebrant was Chao Chin; the 
last celebrant was Lin Yung-nien; the ritual supervisors were P’an Yiieh and 
Ting Ying-chang; the grand reciter of prayers was 'T’ao Shih-hsiin; the 
director of the banquet was Hsin 'Ta-chi. 

They also offered sacrifices and made announcement in the Ancestral 
‘Temple; the chief celebrants were Tséng Yiian-tzii and Lu Hsiu-fu, the 
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second celebrants were Su Ching-chan and Hsin Yen, the last celebrants were 
Chia Ch’iin-hsiao and Mao Hsiang; the ritual supervisors were Wang Tzii-i 
and Chang Ch’i-sun; the grand reciters of prayers were Chu Kung-wu 
and Chao Shih-kua. 

They sacrificed besides to the Tutelary Gods of the Soil and of the Crops 
(Shé-chi): the chief celebrant was Su Liu-i, the second celebrant was Liu 
Ting-sun, the last celebrant was Chao 'T’o; the ritual supervisors were Fu 
Pan-ch’ien and T's’ao Ho; the grand reciter of prayers was Hsii T’ien-lin.”’ 

At that time Ti Ping was only in his eighth year. Lu Hsiu-fu was made 
prime minister (tso ch’ éng-hsiang ), and concurrently commissioner of military 
affairs (shu-mi shih); Su Liu-i was made commissioner for the direction of 
the palace affairs bureau (tien-ch’ien-tu chih-hui shih), and together with the 
junior preceptor (shao-fu), Chang Shih-chieh, was concurrently in charge of 
court affairs. Kang-chou was advanced to the rank of a ‘district’ and called 
Hsiang-lung district, and Kuang-chou became the Hsiang-lung prefecture. 
The Imperial Lady Yang was empowered to preside at Imperial audiences. 

Ta-yii Shan (Lan-t’ao Island) also called 'Ta-hsi Shan is one of the larger 
islands off the coast of Kwangtung. Its population in former times for the 
most part did not practise farming, and was not liable to corvée, but lived by 
fishing and making salt. In the time of the emperor Kao Tsung (a.p. 1127— 
1162) of the Sung dynasty, Lai Yu and others of its people were summoned to 
offer their submission [to the Empire], and the young and strong were 
selected for service in the navy; forts were erected; a naval officer and a 
custodian were appointed. The controls of fishing and salt-making were 
relaxed, and the industry was called salt-making for salting fish. Afterwards 
although there were many political changes, the population was always com- 
paratively more numerous than that on the neighbouring islands. 

In the time of the emperor Tu Tsung (a.D. 1265) of the Sung dynasty, 
the region of the present Mui Wo (Mei-wo, Silver Mine Bay) was given to 
a Cantonese Li Mao-ying as an apanage. To the present time a boundary stone 
still exists bearing the words “Taxable mountainland of the apanage of the 
Li House’.*® The population of that region was comparatively large, and was 
enriched by the profits from fishing and salt-making; so Ti Chéng and Ti 
Ping twice transferred their residence to that locality. Unfortunately it was 
isolated in the sea, and was out of easy contact with the Mainland. The grain 
which Chang Shih-chieh ordered the various generals to transport from Lei- 
chou, Chiung-chou and other parts held by them to support the army, was 
all seized by the Mongol army.*° 

This year (A.D. 1278) in the sixth month, Ti Ping and those with him 
were reduced to extremity and following the advice of Chang Shih-chich 
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$ Were transferred to Yai Shan in the present Hsin-hui district, thinking it was 
Tzi-i protected by more difficult approaches. 
1g-Wu It is calculated that Ti Chéng and Ti Ping resided altogether for five 
months in the Mei-wo region on Ta-yii Shan (Lan-t’ao Island) in the present 
Crops New Territories, during the two periods of their stay there. 
s Liu 
re Fu IV. The Residence of Ti Ping and his Followers at Yai-shan in Hsin-hui 
lin,2? District and the End of the Travelling Courts 
made From the first year of the Hsiang-hsing period (a.p. 1278) and the sixth 
litary month, Chang Shih-chieh and those with him brought 'Ti Ping to reside at 
on of Yai-shan. Lu Hsiu-fu, Chang Shih-chieh and the others cut down timber in 
h the that place and built a Travelling Palace, with barracks for the troops to the 
rge of number of over 3,000 rooms. They named the main hall of the Palace the 
called Tz’i-yiien Tien (Source of Compassion Hall), and presented it to the 
ture. Imperial Lady Yang for a dwelling.*! 
nces. Whenever there was a court function, [Lu] Hsiu-fu insisted upon correct 
arger dress and etiquette, and never suffered any laxity. Whatever was remiss 
r the [Lu] Hsiu-fu did his utmost at all times to rectify. Even in times of great 
“d by agitation, he still wrote out daily portions of the Great Learning (Ta-hsiieh) 
vy to expound to Ti Ping. 
ed to The Imperial Lady Yang had constant breast trouble, but with the help 
ween of the wife [surnamed Mi] of Huang Yiian-shén she was cured.” 
ado The Yiian emperor Shih Tsu (Kublai Khan) at this time issued a strict 
ssiaate edict that all generals of the Sung who had surrendered to the Yiian should 
al clean up all forces that were still opposing the Yiian in Kwangtung (Yiieh), 
sa, and he put Chang Hung-fan in command of the Yiian army with Li Héng 
second in command. 
ii This year in the tenth intercalary month Li Héng advanced against 
o Kuang-chou (Kwangtung). Ling Chén and Wang Tao-fu fought again and 
aliens again, but were always defeated, and fled to Yai-shan. 
wre Chang Hung-fan invaded the three departments (chou) of Chang, Ch’ao, 
F the and Hui; Wén T’ien-hsiang retreated to garrison Ch’ao-yang, but was 
igre defeated and withdrew to Hai-féng (Hoi-fung). In the twelfth month he was 
d Ti captured by the Yiian troops at Wu-p’o Ling in Hai-féng. [Wén] T’ien- 
ars hsiang was unbending in his resistance. Chang Hung-fan first imprisoned him 
we on a ship,®3 and afterwards sent him to Peking; but to the end he refused to 
Lei- submit. He was put to death at Peking on the public execution ground. 
— In the second year of the Hsiang-hsing period (A.D. 1279) and in the 
first month, Chang Hung-fan attacked Yai-shan with his navy. The forces of 
him Li Héng also arrived. Chang Shih-chieh bound together the large ships to 
hich make a wall, and drew them up in ‘character one formation’ (that is, in a 
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horizontal line), and anchored them at Yai-mén in the open sea, to await the 
decisive conflict with Chang Hung-fan. 

At the beginning of the second month, on the sixth day of the month, 
Li Héng advanced from the north; [Chang] Hung-fan advanced from the 
south ; and the battle was very fierce. From dawn to noon [they fought], with- 
out food or drink; the warriors were all worn out; only Chang Shih-chieh 
was completely self-possessed. When the evening came, dark with wind and 
rain, the battle waxed fiercer still. Chang Shih-chieh taking Ti Ping in a large 
vessel broke through the double lines. Only nineteen large ships were left. 
The Yiian forces pursued them towards the ocean but did not overtake them." 
But Lu Hsiu-fu and a number of others in the midst of the confusion leapt 
into the sea and were drowned.*® [According to one account, Lu Hsiu-fu 
carried the boy-emperor Ti Ping in his arms when he leaped into the sea. 
But the evidence for this is open to doubt. Ti Ping certainly perished at this 
time, but it is not known how. The question is fully discussed in note 34.] 

Subsequently Chang Shih-chieh returned secretly to Yai-shan and 
collected troops. The Imperial Lady Yang having heard that Ti Ping had 
perished when the great ships broke through the cordon, in great grief cried 
out: ‘I have held death at bay through all vicissitudes up to this point, 
all for the sake of this piece of flesh of the House of Chao. But now all hope 
has gone!’ She then jumped into the sea and was drowned. Chang Shih-chieh 
hurriedly buried her body on the sea-shore.** 

Chang Shih-chieh departed again by sea, hoping to restore the descen- 
dants of the Chao family,®” but the ship sprang a leak, and he was drowned 
off the P’ing-chang Mountain,** and the Dynasty of Sung came completely 
to an end. 

Altogether Ti Ping resided at Yai-shan for about nine months. 


V. The Outcome of the Travelling Courts at the Close of the Sung Dynasty 


The facts relating to the movements of 'Ti Chéng and Ti Ping and their 
followers to and fro along the coast of Kwangtung at the close of the Sung 
dynasty are roughly as described above. 

The J-t’ung chih of the Ts’ing dynasty in chiian 276, under Kuang-chou 
says: 

At the end of the Sung dynasty the Travelling Palaces in Yiieh that can be verified are 

four in number: (1) in Yai-shan, south of Hsin-hui district; (2) in Sha-yung, south 

of Hsiang-shan district (present Chung-shan district); (3) in Mei-wei Shan, south of 

Hsin-an district (present Pao-an district); (4) in Hsin-an district at Kuan-fu Ch’ang. 

Yai-shan and Sha-yung are outside of the Hong Kong region. Mei-wei is 
the present Mei-wo (Mui-wo). Kuan-fu Ch’ang is the present Kowloon City 
area. ‘I‘hey are both important parts of the Hong Kong region. They are at 
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present far removed from the time when Wén 'T’ien-hsiang in his Collection 
of the Poems of Tu Fu described them feelingly in memorable words.*® 
Kuan-fu Ch’ang is especially connected with the development of the 
military administration of Ti Chéng. Just as Ch’én Po-t’ao in his Record of 
the New Stone Wall built around the foot of the Sung Wang T’ai at Kowloon 
(a.D. 1915) says: 
The rulers and ministers of Sung, who stand gazing northwards with their crowded 
banners, must shout for ferry boats to cross the rivers before they can carouse together in 
the Capital [of the Chin]; meanwhile they set out the form [of the State], and beautify 
the Palace buildings, with thousands and tens of thousands of horsemen scattered through 
the gorges. Their concentration of vessels and boats; their construction of roads, their 
system of communications, their provisioning and posting stations—although they cannot 
equal the ancient capitals of Kaifeng and Hangchow, yet they are fit to make a metropolitan 
city. 
But when the wheel of fortune produced such traitors as Chia Ssii-tao against 
the Sung House of Chao, the situation worsened; and the prime minister, 
Ch’én I-chung, also expelled those who differed from himself, so that Wén 
T’ien-hsiang and Lu Hsiu-fu and the others in the Travelling Palace of the 
Ching-yen period could not come to one another’s assistance as they planned. 
Chang Shih-chieh and others, who in the Travelling Palace of the 
Hsiang-hsing period, carried the heaviest burdens, continued to add loyalty 
to loyalty, but their strategy was inadequate; by taking to the ships in the 
beginning and fleeing to distant parts, they were brought to their defeat in 
the end.*° 


This truly is something to stir the feelings of sensitive people for all time. 


Subjects Discussed in the Notes 


1. The causes that led to the accession of Shih to the Imperial throne as 
the emperor Kung Ti. 

2. The passage by boat of Ti Chéng to Nan-ao in Ch’ao-chou, and 
questions related to it. 

3. The passage by boat of Ti Chéng to Chia-tzi Mén in Lu-féng. 

4. The journey of 'Ti Chéng past the present-day ‘T'a-p’éng Bay in Pao- 
an district, without going to the capital of Kuang-chou. 

5. That Mei-wei is the present Mei-wo on Ta-yii Shan (Lan-t’ao Island). 

6. That Kuan-fu Ch’ang was in the neighbourhood of the present 
Kowloon City (Chiu-lung Ch’éng ). 

7. The site of the Travelling Palace of Ti Chéng at Kowloon, and its form. 

8. The position of the Sung Wang T’ai at Kowloon and its history. 

9. The history of Kowloon Sai and the ‘Rock of the Lady’s Toilet’. 
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10. The Tomb of the Princess of Tsin to the north-west of Er Wang 
Tien Ts’un, Kowloon, at the end of the Sung dynasty. 

11. The connection of Kuan-fu Ch’ang with the salt industry of the Sung 
dynasty. 

12. Yen I-chang, the salt officer of Kuan-fu Ch’ang in the time of the 
emperor Tu Tsung of the Sung. 

13. The advance naval unit that was stationed at Kuan-fu Ch’ang in 
Sung times. 


14. ‘The importance of Kuan-fu Ch’ang at the beginning of the reign of 
Ti Chéng. 

15. That the Old Pagoda visited by Ti Chéng was in the neighbourhood 
of the present Ta-miao (Tai Miu) at Fo-t’ang Mén (Fat Tong Mun). 

16. ‘That the person venerated fat the present Hau Wong Miu near 
Kowloon Sai is the Sung intendant Yang Liang-chieh. 

17. That the Ch’ien-wan, where Ti Chéng resided for a time, is the 
present Tsun Wan in the New ‘Territories. 

18. That Hsiu-shan is the present Hu-mén in Tung-kuan district, and 
that there was a Temporary Palace there at the end of the Sung dynasty. 

19. ‘The question of the residence of ‘Ti Chéng in the house of Ma Nan- 
pao at Sha-yung (Sha Chung) in Hsiang-shan. 

20. ‘That the Ching-ao where Ti Chéng resided for a time is the Shén- 
ching Wan on Héng-ch’in island in the present Chung-shan district. 

21. ‘That the Hsieh-nii Hsia where 'Ti Chéng resided for a time is the 
Lang-pai Kao on Nan-shui Island in the present Chung-shan district. 

22. ‘That the Kang-chou where Ti Chéng and Ti Ping resided for a time 
is on the present Ta-yii Shan. 


23. ‘The question of the location of the Yung-fu tumulus where Ti Chéng 
was buried. 


24. The theory that the place where Ti Chéng was buried is Ch’ih-wan 
in the present Nan-t’ou. 


25. ‘The posthumous edict of Ti Chéng which Lu Hsiu-fu drafted in 
Ta-yii Shan. 


26. ‘The succession edict of Ti Ping which Lu Hsiu-fu drafted in Ta-yii 
Shan. 


27. A list of all the officials at the Travelling Court when Ti Ping 
ascended the throne at Ta-yii Shan. 


28. Salt smuggling at Ta-yii Shan during the Sung dynasty and its 
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The Emperor “li Chéng’ (‘Tuan Tsung) 
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‘The Sung minister Lu Hsiu-fu 
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Plate V 


The Sung minister Wén T’ien-hsiang 
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Plate VI 


The Sung Wang ‘T’ai on the “Sacred Mount’ at Kowloon in 1936 . 
Sung 


‘The Sung Wang 'T’ai with recent stone railing in 1936 
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Plate VII 


Sung Wang T’ai at the foot of the partially destroyed ‘Sacred Mount’ in 1951 


The inscription on the great rock of Sung Wang T’ai 
as it was in 1951 
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Plate VIII 


The inscription preserved from the great rock of Sung Wang ‘T’ai 
in its new position in the Sung Wang T’ai Park in 1956 


The village of Er Wang Tien west of Sung Wang 'T’ai in 1951 
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Plate IX 


Kowloon Sai at the end of the XI Xth century 
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The Hau Wong Miu west of Kowloon Sai in 1957 
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Plate X 


The rock inscribed with the character ‘F’ behind the Hau Wong Miu in 1940 


The Inscription of the Sung Salt Official Yen I-chang 
behind the Tat Wiu at Fat Tong Mun in 1955 
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The boundary stone of the Li House at Mui Wo on Lan-t’ao Island in 1955 
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Plate XII 


The Royal Tomb at Chik Wan in Pao-an (Po-on) Hsien in 1939 
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Plate XIII 
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Ming dynasty map of the Sung travelling palace at Yai-shan 


A general map of Yai-shan (from the Genealogical Records of the Chao Clan) 
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The Ch’uan-chieh Temple at Yai-shan 
(from the Genealogical Records of the Chao Clan) 
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29. ‘That Mei-wo and other places at Ta-yii Shan were appanages of the 
famous official of the Sung dynasty, Li Mao-ying. 

30. The policy of Chang Shih-chieh after Ti Ping ascended the throne 
at Ta-yii Shan. 

31. The Travelling Palace at Yai-shan in Hsin-hui district at the end of 
the Sung dynasty, and the building of the Tz’ii-yiian Tien. 

32. The tradition of the breast trouble of the Imperial Lady Yang, and 
its cure by the wife of Huang Yiian-shén. 

33. That Wén T’ien-hsiang after his defeat and capture was imprisoned 
in a ship and passed by Kuan-fu Ch’ang to Yai-shan. 

34. The theory that it is doubtful whether Ti Ping perished in the sea 
with Lu Hsiu-fu. 

35. The officials who committed suicide by leaping into the sea with Lu 
Hsiu-fu at the defeat off Yai-shan. 

36. The death of the Imperial Lady Yang in the sea at Yai-shan and 
the question of the place of her burial. 

37. The descendants of the Sung House of Chao remaining in the coastal 
regions of Kwangtung after the destruction of the Travelling Court at 
Yai-shan. 

38. The death of Chang Shih-chieh and the question of his place of burial. 


39. That Wén T’ien-hsiang had visited Kowloon and Lan-t’ao Island 
is shown by his Collection of the Poems of Tu Fu. 


40. Causes for the unsuccessful outcome of the Temporary Courts at the 
end of the Sung dynasty. 
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AN ANCIENT MS OF THE WEN-HSUAN 


SUMMARY 


The ‘Wén-hsiian of the Five Commentators’ : 
Fragment of an Ancient Manuscript preserved in Japan 


T. I. JAO 


Introduction 


Tue study of the Wén-hsiian arose between the Sui and the T’ang dynasties,! 
being commenced by 'T’s’ao Hsien and completed by LiShan. Li Shan wrote 
a commentary in sixty parts (chiian 4), which for its comprehensiveness and 
penetration has become world famous. Next, because Li Shan’s commentary 
consisted largely of quotations from the Chinese classics and histories, without 
exposition of the meaning of the text, Lii Yen-tsu collated in thirty chiian 
the five commentaries of Lii Yen-chi, Liu Liang, Chang Hsien, Lii Hsiang 
and Li Chou-han restoring the original arrangement [in 30 chiian| of Chao- 
ming MAA, Hsiao-t’ung #i#é, Prince of Liang. It was presented to the 
throne in the sixth year of K’ai-yiian (a.D. 718) by Lii Yen-tsu, with the 
title The Wén-hsiian of the Five Commentators.” 

From the Sung dynasty onwards the compilation of the Five Commentators 
was in great favour. Among the editions printed at that time was one with 
the Li Shan Commentary incorporated with the other five and called the 
edition of the Six Commentators.? Of the current Sung texts some place the 
Five Commentaries first, followed by the Li Shan Commentary; as the 
Ming-chou text of a.D. 1168 and the Kuang-tu text printed by P’ei in A.D. 
1106,4 some place the Li Commentary first, followed by the Five Comment- 
aries, as the Kung-chou text (undated).> But the text of the Six Commentators, 
compared with those of Li Shan and of the Five Commentators, has many 
additions and omissions, through frequent recensions, and does not represent 
the original text.® 

Interpretations that appeared after the edition of the Five Commentators 
are of little interest, being derived for the most part from the Li Shan Com- 
mentary, and have long been disregarded by scholars. 

In the Ts’ing dynasty the study of the Wén-hsiian revived; textual 
scholars such as Ho I-mén, Ch’én Ching-yiin, Yii Ku-nung and Hsii Hsiian- 
hsing, applying themselves to minute points, sought to reconstruct the original 
text of Li Shan (known as Ch’ung-hsien 2% #). Hu K’é-chia published a 
reprint based upon the Sung Shun-hsi edition (A.D. 1181) of the Li Shan 
Commentary separately printed by Yu Mou in Kuei-ch’ih. P’éng Chao-sun 
(Kan-t’ing +f#%) and Ku Ch’ien-li (Kuang-ch’i J& 4/7) availing themselves of 
Hu’s labours, wrote the K’ ao-i(#% 8 ‘Examination of Variants’). Unfortunately 
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the edition of Yu Mou was not an unharmonized text, so its original text may 
sometimes have differed from that of the Five Commentators. ‘That is to 
say, in the Southern Sung dynasty, apart from the text of Yu Mou, there 
was no good separately printed Li Shan Commentary text, and the Yu Mou 
text itself does not always represent an ancient reading.’ 

Since the original text of the Li Shan Commentary is not easy to find 
—the Li Shan Commentary discovered at Tun-huang consists of fragments of 
two manuscripts only, one with the Hsi-ching fu [P. 2528], and the other with 
the Ta K’é-nan and the Chieh-ch’ao [P. 2527|—if a copy representing the 
original text of the Five Commentators should appear and be critically examin- 
ed, the variations of the Li text would be obvious. 

For when Hu K’é-chia printed his edition, apart from the Yu Mou 
text the only other known texts were those of Yiian-ch’iung and of Ch’én 
Jén-tzti of Ch’a-ling; these were the only ones by which his corrections were 
made. Naturally he could not be wholly successful. Hence to look for the 
original text of the Li Shan Commentary in a copy of the Six Commentators, 
is not so good as to ‘comb it out’ from a separately printed copy of the Five 
Commentators. So Ku Ch’ien-li has said, ‘If the text of the Five Commentators 
had not been harmonized with that of Li Shan, and though it had been 
harmonized, if the unharmonized text still existed, then there would be 
nothing wrong in accepting the variants without further question’. This is 
true. Unfortunately none of the Ts’ing scholars of the Wén-hsiian had seen 
a copy of the separately printed Five Commentators text, and copies in 
circulation are very rare. The Tu-shu min-ch’iu chi of Ch’ien Tsun-wang 
records a ‘Wén-hsiian of the Five Commentators in thirty parts (chiian)’. This 
is the only known reference to it in a Bibliography.® 

As far as I know, there are only two examples of the ancient text of the 
Five Commentators separately printed existing to-day: 

(1) The Sung Shao-hsing text (A.D. 1161) published by the Ch’ung-hua 
shu-fang of Ch’én Pa-lang at Chien-yang in thirty chiian and sixteen volumes. 
In the first three chiian each half page has twelve columns, with twenty-four 
characters to a column. After the fourth chiian there are thirteen columns 
(to each half page), and twenty-five characters to each column. It is at 
present in the possession of the Central Library of Taiwan.® 

(2) Some pages of an ancient fragmentary manuscript preserved in 
Japan and owned by the family of Duke Sanjo =(#e2f#. In a.v. 1937 
(4 #1 12th year) a photostat scroll was published as Number Nine of the 
Tohdbunka Series. 

I have not seen the Sung text. Japanese scholars recognized the value 
of the manuscript copy in Japan, and published it, but no one has made a 
special study of it yet. I have edited the text below comparing it with the 
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Hu text and the text of the Six Commentators. Unfortunately the Sung text 
of the Five Commentators was not available to be compared with it. I hope 
to do this however in the future. 

The fragmentary manuscript of the text of the Five Commentators in 
Japan consists of the 20th chiian only. The photostat scroll is 8-7 inches 
wide and 41 feet long. On the reverse side is written: ‘Ko ketsu gaiten sho 
Ist chiian, composed by Prince Tomohira in the 
Shoryaku iF. period, 4th year (a.p. 993=4th year of the Shun-hua period 
of Sung T’ai Tsung).’?° 

The fragment commences with Chou Yang’s Yii-chung shang-shu,* 
from the words [ # A 4#¥72#& | to the end of the piece; it continues with 
Shang-shu chien-lieh by Ssti-ma Ch’ang-ch’ing; Shang-shu chien Wu Wang 
and Ch’ung-chien Wu Wang by Mei Shu; and I-chien P’ing Wang shang-shu 
by Chiang Wén-t’ung, to the words 

In the middle of the scroll the following three pieces by Jén Yen-shéng 
are missing: Féng-ta ch’ih-shih chi-hsi shih chi, Wei Pien Pin hsieh hsiu 
Pien Chung-chéng mu chi, and Chi Hsiao T’ai-fu ku-tz’ii to-li, together with 
the first half of Tsou-t’an Ts’ao Ching-tsung. Then it continues again from 
it continues from Tsou-t’an Liu Chéng to the words [ R | after 
which there is a lacuna; it continues once more with Tsou-t’an Wang Yiian, 
but the text is defective, commencing with the words [ REWARHiE FZ | 
near the beginning and continuing to the end of the piece. 

Below it continues with Ta Lin-chih hou chien by Yang Té-tsu, Yu Wez 
Wen Ti chien by Fan Hsiu-po, Ta Tung-a Wang chien by Ch’én K’ung-chang, 
Ta Wei T’ai-tzi chien and Tsai Yiian-ch’éng yii Wei T’ai-tzii chien by Wu 
Chi-chung; all of which are complete as far as Wei Chéng Ch’ung ch’tian Tsin 
Wang chien by Yiian Ssii-tsung, to the words [ R7##HRWA ARR I. 

According to the ‘Explanations’ added by a Japanese scholar, which 
states: “The original number of pages was twenty-two’, it would seem as 
though at first it was not written on a scroll, but that it was mounted as 
a long hand-scroll when it was photographically reproduced. In the original 
edition the number of characters to a column varied from fourteen and fifteen 
to sixteen. The Commentary was in double columns, with twenty to twenty- 
three words in each column. 

The manuscript has the Five Commentaries of Lii Yen-chi, Liu Liang, 
Chang Hsien, Lii Hsiang and Li Chou-han, but lacks the Li Shan Commentary. 
Hence it is the Five Commentators text. 


* This and the following titles are taken from the Japanese manuscript of the Five Com- 
mentators edition, and differ in some respects from the form in which they appear in other 
editions. 
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Now the Five Commentators text, reverting to the ancient form of the 
author of the Wén-hsiian, Chao-ming, Prince of Liang, was in thirty chiian. 
From the Tsou-t’an Ts’ao Ching-tsung onwards in the Li Shan Commentary 
edition is the 40th chiian; from the Shang-shu Wu Wang onwards is the 39th 
chiian. So in the Five Commentators edition this volume should be the 20th 
chiian. 'T’ang manuscripts taboo the characters f& min, and 3 chi, which 
are both written minus one stroke. The style of the writing and the character 
of the paper are those used in the time of the Japanese Middle Heian 4 & 
period (A.D. 794—858). So the text from which this manuscript is derived 
may be a 'T’ang text; and it may be possible to see in it the original form of 
the T’ang edition of the Five Commentators text. 

In the textual notes that follow, the text and commentary of the Japanese 
manuscript are first set out; next the Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an photostat copy of the 
Sung Ch’ing-yiian (a.D. 1195—1200) edition of the Szx Commentators text 
printed at Chien-yang fang is quoted for comparison; where this varies from 
the separately printed Li Shan text, it is checked by means of the Hu text. 
Again, there are parts of the T’ang manuscript of chiian 79 of the Wén-hsiian 
tsi-chu preserved in Japan which may be compared with this fragment, 
namely: Tsou-t’an Ts’ao Ching-tsung onwards to Ta Tung-a Wang chien six 
pieces in all.11 For the remaining parts there are in addition old editions of 
the Histories with which I have compared the texts of five pieces: the letters 
of Chou Yang and Mei Ch’éng, [Ssii-ma] Hsiang-ju’s Chien-lieh, and the 
memorial by Chiang Yen. For comparison with the Northern Sung Ching- 
yu text (A.D. 1034—37) of the Shih-chi, and the Southern Sung reprint of 
the Shun-hua text (A.D. 990—94) of the Han-shu, there is the Shao-hsing 
reprint (A.D. 1131—1162) of the Northern Sung [Kuwo-tzii] chien edition of the 
Liang-shu. For the Ta Lin-chih hou chien there is the Shao-hsi San-kuo chih 
for comparison. ‘This is the sum total of the ancient texts used below. 


The next part of the paper entitled Textual Notes consists of a comparison 
of the readings in the various texts noted above with the manuscript fragment 
which is the subject of the paper. 


Conclusion 


This Japanese manuscript is the oldest existing copy of the Wén-hsiian 
of the Five Commentators, and in it we can see its original text before it was 
harmonized with that of the Li Shan Commentary. The ways in which it is 
of assistance to the study of the Wén-hsiian can be seen from the following 
points: 
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(1) It proves that the Five Commentators edition altered the Li Shan Com- 
mentary. 

(2) It proves that in the Five Commentaries there are instances of misunder- 
standing and confusion. 


(3) It proves that the Six Commentators edition in making excisions from 
the Five Commentaries and the Li Shan Commentary was wrong in two 
instances. 

(4) It proves that there are wrong characters in the Six Commentators text. 

(5) It proves that there are discrepancies in textual comments of the Six 
Commentators edition. 

(6) It can be compared with passages quoted in the Shih-chi and the Han-shu. 

(7) On comparing it with the Japanese manuscript of the Wén-hsiian tsi-chu, 
it is plain that they vary from all other editions. 

(8) It preserves ancient marginal comments which can be used for evidence. 

(9) The manuscript’s own text has variations peculiar to itself. 


(10) In the case of the Tsou-t’an Liu Chéng, the Five Commentators consider 
that it is the text as emended by Chao-ming, Prince of Liang, and they 
insert more than 800 characters of text. Other editions vary in the 
length of their quotations from it. 


(The above copy of this Manuscript preserved in Japan was sent to me by 
Professor Yoshikawa of the University of Kyoto.) 
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THE CONCEPT OF MIND IN BUDDHIST TANTRISM 


HERBERT V. GUENTHER 


INSUFFICIENT information about the meaning and purpose of the Tantras and 
the misconceptions that were the inevitable result, have been responsible for 
dismissing the study of Tantrik thought in a rather high-handed way. Yet 
it is precisely this dismissal of Tantrism, fortified by a refusal even to consider 
its claim that has jeopardized a better understanding of Buddhist philosophy, 
because it has failed to realize that a philosophy which begins with and insists 
on immediate experience is naturally different from a philosophy which starts 
with a hypothesis and remains essentially speculative. This failure first to 
ascertain the starting-point and then to evaluate the subsequent presentation 
from the initial standpoint of immediate experience, has succeeded in watering 
down Buddhist philosophy till it looked like some other more or less ‘rational’ 
system that could be swallowed with but little discomfort. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that immediate experience is the key-note of Buddhism. 
Experience, however, is a term belonging to the group of process-product 
ambiguities: the same word stands for the process and the product of that 
process. But while ambiguous words which are closely related in their 
meanings are most apt to be misleading, ‘experience’ should prove an exception 
precisely because of this ‘ambiguity’ of process-product. Taken as process- 
product, experience is symbolific activity, and the symbol itself is always the 
product or the end-phase of the process; never its beginning. Bearing this 
point in mind we should be able to avoid the fallacies of both phenomenalism 
and idealism which make the end the beginning.! Since experience has the 
quality of knowledge and knowledge seems to have to do with that which we 
are accustomed to call mind, mind is of paramount importance. 

Although it is assumed that we know pretty well what is meant by ‘mind’ 
and ‘mental’, we should have considerable difficulties in giving a clear defini- 
tion of the meaning of these terms. Actually, no satisfactory definition has 
ever been given. It will, however, be admitted by most people that such 


1 It is unfortunate that ‘idealism’ should have become the name of what actually is some form 
or other of ‘mentalism’. As C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 654, has shown, 
mentalism is no guarantee of idealism. Traditional mentalism as represented by Berkeley, 
Leibniz, Hegel, and M’Taggart—Ward and Bradley may also be mentioned—is untenable. In 
addition to Broad’s analysis see also F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 114 
seqgg. Nor can phenomenalism be said to be an improvement of mentalism or to have solved the 
difficulties which mentalism encountered. The introduction of sense data seems more a 
regression to realism. 
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occurrences as thinking, feeling happy or sad, believing, wishing, doubting 

and such experiences as seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and perceiving 
3 generally, are mental. In this way ‘mental’ would be a term designating a 
= common quality of events which would be said to be states of a certain mind. 
a But from here the ways part and several conceptions about what a mind is, 
are possible, none of them being able to claim absolute validity, though each 
of them has a certain amount of plausibility. 

If it is already difficult to know what we mean by these terms ‘mind’ and 
‘mental’ in our own language, it will be readily admitted that it is still more 
difficult to ascertain the meaning of what is translated by ‘mind’ or ‘mental’ 
from Eastern texts. The question whether the authors of the original texts 
actually meant the same as we do by those words about whose meaning we 
ourselves are not quite clear, should always be present, not only when transla- 
ting texts but still more when dealing with a systematic presentation of Eastern 
philosophies.? Otherwise the already existing ambiguity will only serve as 
an admirable means to misrepresent Eastern ideas.2 Although we cannot 
dispense with language, language is a treacherous instrument which very often 
creates problems where there are no problems at all.4 
It has been customary to translate the terms sems (Skt. citta) and sems- 
las-byun-ba (Skt. caitta) by ‘mind’ and ‘mental event’ respectively. But this 
translation, however philologically correct, does not tell us much until we 
know what is meant by these terms in their relation to each other. At first 
sight, the relation is comparable with that which common sense assumes to 
exist between the ‘thing’ and the ‘states of the thing’. In this particular case, 


* Edwin A. Burtt, ‘Basic Problems of Method in Harmonizing Eastern and Western Philo- 
sophies’ (Essays in East-West Philosophy, ed. by Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii Press, 
Honolulu 1951), p. 115 has said: ‘. . . a number of specific studies of rather limited problems 
need to be carried out before we will be in a position to formulate hypotheses of significant 
comparative relationships that will have any chance of proving more than premature and 
superficial’. It is very deplorable that his advice should have remained unheeded. In the field 
of Sanskrit, Pali, and Tibetan studies not a single study of the meaning of the technical terms 
has been performed. The only exception is Wilhelm and Magdalene Geiger’s Pali Dhamma 
in 1923! But translations of Eastern texts are produced by the ton. 


3 Even so distinguished a scholar as W. 'T. Stace, Time and Eternity, An Essay in the Philosophy 
of Religion, Princeton 1952, is apparently not aware of the fact that “The nihilism of the Buddhist 
is a curiously distorted and eccentric version of the genuine religious intuition’ (p. 20) is a 
statement on the basis of insufficient information. 


4 This statement is fully endorsed by Buddhist philosophers. Padma-dkar-po says in his 
Phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, foll. 22b: 


When at the time of instructing those who are to be taught and to be brought to spiritual maturity, 
words and letters or symbols and signs are not made use of, no mutual understanding (between 
teacher and disciple) is possible. Hence Saraha has said: 


If the Guru does not express his instruction in words, 
The disciple will not understand anything. 

How else could the flavor of Sahaja 

Be communicated to another individual? 
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mind (sems, citta) would be the ‘thing’ and mental event (sems-las-byun-ba, 
caitta) would be the ‘state of the thing’. 

Mind (sems, citta) is considered to have an inherent tendency to assume 
a certain state of such and such determinateness when conditioned in such 
and such a way, so that properly speaking we know the state of a certain mind 
rather than this mind itself, although we tend to continue speaking of a mind 
since the states are states of this mind: “This mind under consideration, when 
it has been changed by conditions such as traces and dispositions, should be 
known as only a state of mind’.® 

But mind also has the inherent tendency to assume its ‘natural’ state 
when left alone: ‘Mind, in the absence of conditions, is without memory and 
association and is sanya’.6 This tendency is compared with what happens 
when we allow disturbed water to become calm and transparent again: “Like 
muddy water which becomes pure by itself when it is not interfered with’.’ 
This characteristic of mind to assume a certain state when subjected to certain 
conditions and to pass back into its original state when the conditions have 
been removed, may be called the causal characteristic of mind.* ‘The causal 
characteristic does not belong to any of the states of mind, though they are 
caused by it, but only to mind itself. 

In this connection it is even possible to distinguish various orders of 
causal characteristics. We may say that it is a first-order causal characteristic 
of mind to pass into a certain state when conditioned in a certain way and to 


On fol. 236 of the same work he states: 


In the De-kho-na-ftid-la ’jug-pa is said ‘According to the diverse interests and mental capacities of 
those who are to be taught, the teaching is diversified only as to the words used so that those who 
are to be taught may attend to the instruction.’—This means that according to the words they 
have heard individuals follow Reality. Therefore by such and such words the mind of such and 
such individuals is brought to such and such doctrine. But although in Reality there cannot 
obtain any differentiation, the Buddhas impart their instruction as if there were some differentia- 
tion. 
Language serves the function of ‘drawing attention’, as may be seen from Saraha’s words 
(De-kho-na-fiid-kyi man-nag-rtse-mo do-ha’i bsTan-’gryu, 
rgyud, vol. zi, fol. 127a [Derge ed.] ): 
In what I, Saraha, say 
There is not so much as an atom of Being. 


Wittgenstein would have liked Saraha if he had known him. 
Doha-mdzod-kyi shin-po-don-gyi glwi by gNis- 
med-avadhiti, bs Tan-’gryu, rgyud, vol. zi fol. 74b, (Derge ed.). In the following this work will 
be referred to only by folio number. 


6 Fol. 76a sianya (ston-pa) is mostly translated by ‘void’, ‘empty’, and the noun Stinyata 
(stoi-pa-tid) by ‘insubstantiality’. Such translations are utterly wrong. Siinya and Sinyata 
mean ‘nothing’ in the sense of ‘not standing for any conception at all’. Sinyata has nothing to 
do with the philosophically antiquated concepts of substance and its negation. 

? bSre-’pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 81. 

8 I owe this term to C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 432. 
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pass back into its natural state when the conditions do not obtain any longer. 
Conditioning may happen in such a way that mind loses the first-order causal 
characteristic of changeability and acquires the second first-order causal 
characteristic of staying in the particular state into which it has been brought 
by certain conditions. This feature of losing the first first-order causal 
characteristic and gaining the second first-order causal characteristic may be 
termed a second-order causal characteristic. Since this process is assumed 
to be reversible, mind may be said to possess also the second second-order 
causal characteristic of losing the second first-order causal characteristic and 
regaining the first first-order causal characteristic. This is evidently implied 
in the statement that mind has to be tanned like a hide in order to make it 
flexible again.® 
We further notice the following characteristics. This mind is sometimes 
‘pure’, sometimes ‘muddy and having the determinable characteristic d’ and 
sometimes ‘muddy and having the determinable characteristic d,;’ and so on. 
As is stated: ‘When mind is not pure it is given the name of “sentient being” 
and ‘when it is pure in itself it is given the name of ““Buddha’’’.!° Or, it is said: 
When there is no mind, no minding, no intellect, no sensation, no perception, no memory 
and association, what then is the mind of a sentient being?—Sentient being can be spoken 
of only as long as these function-events operate.™ 
The designation ‘sentient being’ is just a particular determinable character- 
istic as are the other forms of being, viz., denizens of hell, spirits, animals, 
gods, demons. All these classes are so many determinable characteristics of 
mind in its ‘impure’ state. They are not causal and may be said to belong 
to the mind in the sense that they belong to all the successive states of a mind. 
Finally there is the completely determinate form which these determin- 
able characteristics assume in the various statuses of mind and which is defined 
more precisely as ‘memory and association’ (dran-pa), ‘discursiveness’ (bsam. 
pa) or covering the whole field of sentient life, ‘samsdara’ (’khor-ba): 
What ordinary people understand by concentrative meditative attention is discursiveness, 
discursiveness is memory and association, memory and association are creative activity, 
creative activity is Samsara. 
Inasmuch as memory and association are of primary importance in all our 
mental operations, the term for them, dran-pa, has been used to include all 
other operations as well.1* Memory and association are characterized as 


® Phyag-rgya-chen-po’t man-nag-gi bgad-byar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 52b. 
10 Fol. 1040. 

11 Fol. 94a. Cp. also fol. 81a and 82a. 

2 Fol. 95a. 


13 Almost synonymous are yid, sems, rig-pa, blo, rnam-par-ses-pa. See note 10 where the 
passages in which this enumeration occurs, have been mentioned. 
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‘fleeting’ (yal-ba): ‘Memory and association are fleeting like mist’,!* or they 
are termed ‘accidental’ (glo-bur): ‘Memory and association appear acciden- 
tally’,1> and since they dim the clear light and radiance of mind they are spoken 
of as ‘the stain of accidental memory and association’.16 As completely 
determinate occurrences they belong to the states of a mind rather than to 
the mind itself. Hence these completely determinate events are linguistically 
distinguished from mind (sems, citta) by the term sems-las-byun-ba (caitta) 
‘that which has originated from mind’. 

To sum up: Like a material thing and its changing states, mind (sems) 
under certain conditions assumes a certain state and returns to its ‘natural’ 
state as soon as the conditions that brought about the change or deviation 
from the natural state, are no more. By dividing up the history of a mind 
into successive adjoined slices, it is found to have certain determinable 
characteristics which belong to all the slices and which are termed ‘sentient 
being’ (sems-can) and it is further found to have even the more determinate 
or primary characteristics of ‘having a state which is memory and association’ 
(dran-pa). ‘That is to say, mind having assumed a certain determinable status 
of, say, a human being, and retaining this status throughout its history of a 
human mind, has completely determinate occurrences of these determinable 
characteristics, viz., memory and association. This analogy of mind with a 
material thing has important consequences. Just as there are many things 
in our world (so at least common sense asserts), so there are also many minds, 
each individual being a certain ‘mind’. But not only does such a conception 
of mind account for the differences that exist between individuals or indivi- 
dual minds, it also allows for the variety of mental operations, because every 
event of memory and association may be a different determinable event of 
the determinable characteristic ‘human being’, without ever failing to be a 
state of this mind under consideration. Moreover, it allows for the variety 
of all life. Just as memory and association in a human being have a man-ish 
or woman-ish determinateness, so also an animal’s mental operations have a 
distinctly animal-ish determinateness. So far the analogy of mind with a 
material thing has worked out very well. It can be advanced one step further. 

When a thing changes from one state into another its primary characteris- 
tics, a definite colour or a definite shape, may be different, but since these 
states are states of the thing, we say that the thing has changed. At the same 
time we tacitly assume the thing to persist through its changes, and so we seek 
for causes producing changes. ‘There are three causes which produce changes 


Fol. 75a. 
Fol. 930. 
'6 Fol. 745. 
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of what is termed mind. They are appearance (snazi-ba), traces and dis- 
positions (bag-chags), and symbolism in the widest sense of the word (brda): 


While the Sphere of Mind, being pure, is not stained by the dirt of perception against the 

apperceptive mass of memory and association as background which is only accidental, 

under the conditions of appearance, traces and dispositions, and symbolic expression, it 
emerges as anything.!” 

‘Appearance’ (snan-ba) is a term which, when left unspecified, is apt to 
mislead us into the assumption that it refers to a three-term relation of 
appearance which stood at the beginning of modern science and subsequent 
philosophy. Although this theory presented many difficulties to the modern 
mind, it remained hardly unchallenged until recent times.!® Since the 
Buddhist conception of appearance does not presuppose a doctrine of absolute 
space as the common matrix of all objective constituents of perceptual 
situations, a three-term relation theory is not implied by ‘appearance’. Nor 
is ‘appearance’ equivalent with illusion which may be said to be a stronger 
term for the denial of the reality of the world.?9 

The Buddhist conception of appearance begins with an analysis of 
perceptual situations which contain a sense-field with an outstanding sensum 
(yul). ‘This is apprehended (’dzin) by entering into a certain specific relation 
with feeling and expectation (en). The apprehension together with feeling- 
emotions and expectations gives the situation the specific external reference: 
all of which is the preception of an external object and termed ‘appearance’ 
(snan-ba). It is a complex phenomenon of mental activity and in the widest 
sense of the word it expresses the ordinary dual mode of cognition involving 
a perceiving subject which owns the specific perceptual situation (yul-can) 
and the perceptual situation with its sense-field and sensum therein (yu/). 
Being constructive activity, symbolific in creating the symbols of subject and 
object as its end-phase or product, appearance is a deviation from mind in 
its ‘natural’ state or, to put it more precisely, since the ‘natural’ state is also 
an occurrence, a relinquishing of pure sensation (ran-rig). 

Although as far as instantaneous experience is concerned there does not obtain any duality, 

by not recognizing it as such, there is no emergence of pure sensation. Due to this failure 

a first instant is born as a sense-field (yul), and a subsequent one as apprehension and 

feeling-expectation (’dzin-Zen). The perception of an external object is the rising of 

constructive mental activity (rtog-pa) or ‘appearance’ (snan-ba). But by cognizing what- 
ever arises as what it is, there is Siinyata, perception being pure and leaving no trace 


because of the non-origination of apprehension and feeling-expectation. While these two 
topics, appearance and Siinyata, on the side of appearance seem to be different from each 


17 Fol. 77b. Three causes are also mentioned fol. 965. 


18 C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 161 seqq. 
F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 78 seqq. 


19 W. T. Stace, Time and Eternity, pp. 122, 77. 
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other, on the side of immediate experience (so-so-rari-rig) they are not different, hence the 

primary characteristic (of mind) is the non-duality of appearance and Siinyata.?° 

This passage contains a number of terms which will be explained later on. 
Here it is important to note that while we have no difficulty in recognizing 
‘appearance’ as an occurrence, a change of a thing, it is more difficult to 
recognize persistence in a state as an occurrence. But this is what the Buddhist 
texts make clear. By terming mind ‘instantaneous’ (skad-cig-ma) it is pointed 
out that there is no logical justification for distinguishing between the two 
cases of mind having a certain state such as is designated ‘sentient being’ or 
being in a certain state such as is termed ‘Buddha’. Both states have primary 
characteristics: ‘sentient being’, ‘ignorance’ on the one side and ‘Buddha’, 
‘knowledge’ on the other. Apart from the fact that there is no logical justifica- 
tion for assuming the two cases to be absolutely different, any differentiation 
(differentiating evaluation) would destroy the unity of ‘mind’. Hence Saraha 
declares: 


Although the manner of pointing out a Buddha or a sentient being may be different, 
They (i.e., sentient being and Buddha) are born together, as are knowledge and ignorance.*4 


The next point to note is that ‘appearance’ is tied up with feeling- 
expectations. They are causally dependent on ‘traces’ left by past experiences 
(bag-chags) which are mentioned as the second condition favouring a change 
of mind. However, if the apprehension of the sensum (yul) fails to excite 
these traces which cause specific modifications in the general mass of feeling 
and thereby evoke the specific external reference, then we have a case of pure 
sensation (ran-rig), as is clearly stated: ‘Unchanging, without an external 
reference, free from a specific feeling-tone, of the nature of (unchanging) 
bliss’.22. These traces are not experiences themselves, either conscious or 
unconscious, nor are they themselves mental events or processes, but are just 
certain qualities of the mental events of a total state of mind. Since Buddhist 
philosophers scorn the idea of a Pure Ego, there is no stuff to be the matrix 
of traces in the literal sense of the word.” The relation between our ordinary 
conscious experiences and the qualities of them may simply be called ‘mental 
relation and qualities’. Every experience modifies the relation and qualities 
by being imposed on the content and structure of each successive state. 


20 bSre-’pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye. bsdu, fol. 119b. 

21 sKw’i mdzod ’chi-med rdo-rje’i glu = Kayakosamrtavajragiti, bsTan-’gyur, rgyud, vol. Zi, 
fol. 1095. 

22 Phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 31a. 

°3'To a certain degree the Vijiianavadins are an exception. They consider the dlayavijidna 
as the container of all possibilities. However, they insist that their dlayavijfidna must not be 
confused with the Atman or Pure Ego of the non-Buddhist schools, because this dlayavijiidna 
isa Central Event. For the analysis of Pure Ego theories and Central Event theories in Western 
philosophy and psychology see C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 558 seqq. 
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Thus there are ‘traces’ as regards relations (’dzin-pa’i bag-chags)** and ‘traces’ 
as regards qualities (fon-mons-pa’i bag-chags).*® 

The third condition is ‘symbolic expressiveness’ (brda). It is of three 
types: expression by body or overt activity (lus-kyi brda), expression by 
speech or language (sag-gi brda), and the formulative activity of the covert 
level, the inner forum of thoughts and images, mind (yid-kyi brda).26 This 
term brda has not so much the meaning of ‘sign’ indicating anything in our 
actual surrounding, but that of ‘symbol’ representing things and ideas; it 
takes the place of things that we have perceived in the past or that we can 
merely imagine by memories and creative phantasies or that might be in 
future experience. At whatever level of expressive life it may be found, brda 
is frought with connotations, denotations, or other meanings. We act, we 
speak, we think—and all this is symbolific activity of that which we are wont 
to call ‘mind’, and all this appeals as much to the intellect as to feeling and 
emotions. But mind itself is a symbol, and a symbol invites us to a quest 
for meaning and quest for meaning is philosophy. While for all practical 
purposes we may divide and classify symbolific activity into bodily gesture, 
vocal expression, and thought, the quest for meaning leads us to the symbols 
of ‘appearance’ (snan-ba’i brda), of ‘Siinyata’ (ston-pa’i brda), and of ‘unorigi- 
natedness’ (skye-ba-med-pa’i brda).2", As a matter of fact, “The whole of 
reality is subsumed under Appearance, Siinyata, and Unoriginatedness’.”8 

Every move we make, every word we speak, and every thought we harbour, 
is expressive formulatedness and falls under the symbol of ‘appearance’ .”® 
Appearance, however, as has been shown above, is activity of mind or more 
precisely, a state of mind, but as a state of mind appearance cannot be 
separated from mind. This is expressed in the formula that ‘appearance and 
mind are indivisible’ (snan-sems-dbyer-med 

This leads us back to the initial premise of the causal characteristic of 
mind: “The root of all and everything is mind’.*!_ Taken at its face value this 
assertion seems to point to some sort of mentalism which may be termed 
‘subjective mentalism’ or even ‘solipsistic mentalism’ on account of such 


4 rTen’brel kho-bo lugs-kyi khrid chos thams-cad-kyi shin-po len-pa, fol. 4a. 
2° bSre-’pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol 8a. 

Fol. 93ab. 

27 Fol. 93ab. 

*8 Fol. 81a. Cp. fol. 98d. 


*® Fol. 83a: ‘Appearance and the symbolic expression of body, by speech, and by mind are 
all the symbol of appearance’. 
3° Phyag-rgya-chen-po’'i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol 34a. 
Phyag-chen-gyi zin-bris, fol. 6a. 
31 Fol. 76a, 92b. 
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statements as the following ones: “The whole of reality is one’s own mind’*? 
or ‘Apart from one’s own mind there does not exist any other entity’.* 
But certainly, even if it should be conceded that it is mind which gives us 
knowledge of reality, it is still a tremendous leap to the conclusion that mind 
is the true and only reality. And as the statement stands, it is easy to see 
that the problem of the whole of reality being mind is a pseudo-problem. 
Hence it has to be rejected, as it was rejected by the Tantriks and Madhyami- 
kas. Mentalism is as little an answer to man’s perennial problem as is realism. 
The rejection of mentalism is contained in the words that ‘Mind is no mind 
at all’,*4 or as Saraha expressed it: 


He who understands that from the very beginning there has been no mind, 
Realizes the Mind of all Buddhas in all three times.* 


Hence it is impossible to point out the ‘root’ of all and everything: ‘Since 
mind is not found as an entity, there is also no root to be shown’ ;** and more 
comprehensively: ‘Since the foundation of sentient beings is without roots, 
the foundation of Buddha-knowledge is equally without roots. ‘This rootless- 
ness is the root of enlightenment’.®” Or, it is said that “Mind, in the absence 
of conditions, is without memory and association and is Sinya.’%* 

To understand what is meant by saya or mind and Siinyati, it is 
necessary to refer to the great division within Reality between that which 
exists and that which does not exist. Much attention has been given to 
‘existence’ within the history of philosophy and it has been described to the 
effect that whatever exists appears to be actually and literally in time and that 
it can occur in a proposition only as the logical subject. In this sense, any 
state of mind, or since a state of mind is an occurrence, any mental event is 
certainly the kind of entity which can be the logical subject of a proposition 
and since it appears to have a temporal position, it may legitimately be said 
to be existent. This description of existence tallies with the first part of the 
following statement: 


82 Do-ha‘mdzod_ 
upasdega, bsTan-’gyur,rgyud, vol. Zi, fol. 122b. 

33 Fol. 98d. 

Lam-zab-kyi rnam-par-bsad-pa zab-lam-gyi sne-ma, fol. 8a. 

3° Do-ha-mdzod ces-bya-ba phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag, fol. 122b. ‘Mind’ with a capital letter 
is used to distinguish it from mind as a term holding a variety of mental events together. The 
Tibetan language uses for ‘Mind’ two terms: dgovis and sems-fiid. The former is almost always 
combined with savis-rgyas—Buddha. Both terms are synonymous with Sanyata in the sense of 
‘unconceptualizable’. 

36 Fol. 76a. 

Fol. 766. 


38 Fol. 76a. 
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The mental event, memory and association, or existence, and this mind or non-existence 
because in the absence of conditions there is no memory and association,—both dissolve 
in that which is unoriginated.*® 


This statement introduces a new concept ‘that which is unoriginated’ 
(skye-ba-med-pa) in addition to ‘mental event’ which is said to be something 
existent (dtios-po) and ‘mind’ which is declared to be non-existent (dios-po-- 
med). Because of the importance of this passage it will be useful to divide it 
into three parts: 

(a) mental event or existence 

(6) mind or non-existence 

(c) that which is unoriginated. 

For the present we shall be concerned with the existence and non- 
existence of mental events and mind respectively. It is commonly held that 
every state of mind is part of the history of some mind which endures for 
some time, has other earlier and later states which are held together by some 
relation characteristic of the sort of phenomenon which we are accustomed to 
call ‘mental’. The peculiar fact about the series of successive mental events 
is that it appears as a unity of center and not as a mere unity of system. It is 
the nature of this center that is the crucial problem. Even in Buddhism it 
has found different explanations. There is only in so far complete agreement 
between the various schools of Buddhist thought that the supposition of this 
center being a Pure Ego is ruled out. The Vijfianavadins, continuing the line 
of thought of the realistic Sarvastivadins (with the difference that for the 
Vijfianavadins only mind has real being), were inclined to conceive of this 
center as something existent in the manner of a central event, while the 
Tantriks and Madhyamikas maintained that the variety of mental states and 
events is directly interrelated in certain characteristic ways and that there is 
no particular center whether this be a Pure Ego or a Central Event. On this 
view ‘mind’ is an abstract, a fact about certain mental events and their 
interrelation. Mind, not being a particular which alone can be said to be 
existent (though it may be questioned whether this can be maintained), is 
therefore non-existent, as the second part of the above quotation declares. 
However, the fact that we can think about that which does not exist, has 
tempted many philosophers into holding that there are different ‘modes of 
being’, so that in the present case, states of mind exist or have being in one 
sense, and mind has being in another sense, for which the word ‘subsist’ is 
sometimes used. Actually this is nothing but a reintroduction of ontological 
considerations and only serves to confuse the issue, because in this case 
‘non-existence’ becomes an individual object of precisely the same type as 


39 Fol. 85ab. 
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state of mind. The only difference is that in one case a positive ontological 
postulate, ‘existence’, is used and in the other case a negative one, ‘non- 
existence’. As such they are both constructs of mind and none can claim any 
more validity or sense than the other. Hence it is possible for sKye-med-bde- 
chen to assert that ‘Appearance and Siinyati are artifacts, because they are 
accidental’,*° and more explicitly: 


When the meaning of ‘beyond intellect’ has been fully understood and comprehended, 
it will be realized that ‘appearance’ is accidental, because it is due to certain conditions; 
and also ‘Sinyata’ is accidental, because a constructed Siinyata’ is bound to collapse.*! 


This rejection of both existence (‘Appearance’) and non-existence (‘Siinyata’), 
which by some exiguous reasoning was turned into subsistence, is a rejection 
of all ontological considerations and argumentations. It also states quite 
clearly that the statement ‘mind does not exist’ is equivalent to ‘mind is 
unreal’, and it is not possible to say that ‘being unreal’ is a property which can 
belong to something in the same sort of way as the property ‘being blue’ for 
instance. Moreover, ‘being unreal’, ‘non-existent’ do not stand for any 
conception at all. ‘Unreal’ or ‘non-existent’ are used to deny existence, not 
to affirm special modes of existence. But if mind is unreal or non-existent, 
in the view of the assertion that ‘states of mind are not different from mind 


49 Do-ha-mdzod ces-bya-ba spyod-pa’i glu’i’grel-ba don-gyi sgron-ma= Dohakoga-nama-caryagiti- 
arthapradipa-nama-tika, by sKye-med-bde-chen, bsTan-’gryu, rgyud, vol. zi, fol. 366. 

41 Ibid. sKye-med-bde-chen touches here the logical interdependence of Being and Nothing, 
whose observation is usually attributed—wrongly—to Hegel. What is more, sKye-med-bde- 
chen’s expression reminds us of the analysis given by Martin Heidegger, ‘What is Metaphysics?’ 
tr. by R. F. C. Hull and Alan Crick; in Existence and Being, ed. by Werner Brock. Henry 
Regnery, Chicago, 1949, p. 363: 

But, even apart from the questionableness of this relationship between negation and Nothing, 
how are we, as finite beings, to render the whole of what-is in its totality accessible in itself—let 
alone to ourselves? We can, at a pinch, think of the whole of what-is as an ‘idea’ and then negate 
what we have thus imagined in our thoughts and ‘think’ it negated. In this way we arrive at the 
formal concept of an imaginary Nothing, but never Nothing itself. But Nothing is nothing, and 
between the imaginary and the ‘authentic’ (eigentlich) Nothing no difference can obtain if Nothing 
represents complete lack of differentiation. 


But the ‘authentic’ Nothing—is this not once again that latent and nonsensical idea of a Nothing 
that ‘is’? Heidegger’s ‘imaginary Nothing’ is equivalent to sKye-med-bde-chen’s ‘constructed 
Nothing (Siinyata)’ (byas-pa’i ston-pa-fiid) and see his statement on fol. 346 that also ‘the absence 
of memory and association is a relational term (to the presence of memory and association)’ 
(dran-med kyan Itos-pa’i chos yin te). But although Heidegger insists that the ‘authentic Nothing’ 
has no positive existence, it seems that in spite of himself he deals with Nothing as if it were 
in reality something, p. 370: 

Nothing is neither an object nor anything that ‘is’ at all. Nothing occurs neither by itself nor 

‘apart from’ what-is, as a sort of adjunct. Nothing is that which makes the revelation of what-is 

as such possible for our human existence. 


With the first part of this statement the Buddhists would agree, but not with the latter. While it 
shall not be denied that certain similarities exist between Buddhist Tantrism and Western 
existentialism, there is a marked difference. In existentialism Nothing is revealed in dread, 
boredom, anguish (Sartre’s favourite term), in Tantrism Siinyata is experienced in bliss and 
happiness. 
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itself’,4? the attempt to attribute existence to states of mind is futile and 
meaningless, if we understand anything else but a description by it. We may 
say that ‘states of mind exist’ in the sense that ‘there are states of mind’, i.e., 
“x is a state of mind for a suitable x’, but we cannot say of this suitable x that 
it exists. That states of mind have no existence in the sense of ‘this exists’, 
while they may be said to exist in the sense that their existence is nothing 
else but the possibility of their being placed in a certain system, in this case, 
in the cognitive-emotive system of our world of experiences, is often expressed 
by similes, among which ‘sky-flower’ is the most usual one. Thus, while ‘sky’ 
as a term for vastness and intangibleness is used to symbolize ‘mind’ as not 
being a thing, ‘sky-flower’ is a symbol for something equally unreal, not being 
a thing: ‘In this way mind is like the sky and the mental event memory and 
association is like a sky-flower’.* 

The upshot of the discussion is that the Tantriks as well as the Madhya- 
mikas insist on the fact that ontological speculations, whether they move in 
positive or negative terms, are senseless and that any introduction of ontolo- 
gical considerations is a deviation from the Middle Path as living experience 
and a stagnation in dead concepts. This rejection of ontological considera- 
tions is most clearly expressed in the third part of the above quotation, viz., 
that ‘existence (positive term) ard non-existence (negative term) dissolve in 
that which is unoriginated’. Padma-dkar-po points out that this term ‘that 
which is unoriginated’ does not stand for any conception at all: ‘It is not used 
to demonstrate something that is unoriginated, because in this case it would 
fall under the category of non-existence’.44 (As will be remembered, non- 
existence is often spoken of as if it were a special mode of existence, while 
actually it denies existence. Hence to avoid confusion a new term or opera- 
tional concept had to be coined). Still more succinctly the same author 
declares with respect to the problem of Reality: 

As to ultimate Reality a distinction must be made between the so-called, incidental 

ultimate reality which means that as an object for our analysis which takes into account 

every angle of the problem, it is unoriginated, Sinyata, limitlessness; and the final ultimate 
reality which even the Buddhas cannot demonstrate by saying “This is it’, because due to 
the fact that it defies every analysis when subjected to the four alternatives possible for 
any subject, viz., being, non-being, being and non-being together, and neither being nor 


non-being, every attempt to ‘grasp’ (i.c., to conceive) that which does not stand for any 
g y p grasp 


conception at all (gsts) as something ‘graspable’ (i.e. conceivable, conceptualizable) is not 
beyond bewildering ignorance! * 


Phyag-rgya:chen-po’i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 55a. 
43 Fol. 82b. 

bSre’pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 78a. 

Phyag-rgya-chen:po’i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 46a. 
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In other words, the nature of reality and of ourselves is such that it is in itself 
incapable of being conceptualized. It cannot be apprehended by any kind 
of conceptualizing intellect (yid),4* and it cannot be understood by any 
process of analysis and re-synthesis of concepts, although it operates also in 
this process. 

This analysis should make it abundantly clear that advanced Buddhist 
thought cannot be equated with any ‘-isms’, for to do so is the error of 
introducing premises which Buddhism is at pains to eliminate from its 
reasoning because they prove to be utterly meaningless. 

Apart from the fact that by the determination of ‘mind’ as ‘unoriginated’ 
(skye-ba-med-pa) in the sense that ‘mind’ is nothing but an operational 
concept without any denotatively given content, that all ontological specula- 
tions are out of place and that the idea of a mind-stuff is totally gratuitous, this 
determination also effects a change from causal laws to laws of functional 
dependence. For while causal laws relate to the modes of changes of things, 
or substantive particulars, laws of functional dependence relate to the cor- 
relation of sets of properties. Such correlation is the essence of what is 
commonly termed ‘meditation’ or ‘Yoga’. In order to be able to correlate 
various sets of properties, it is necessary to have an operational formula, and 
since in this correlation we ourselves are involved, the analysis of ‘mind’ as 
the basis and fount of our life, is but the beginning of Buddhist philosophy. 
It is important to note this point, because under these circumstances philo- 
sophy is not a purely academic pursuit, as it tended to be during the European 
mediaeval world and in many respects still continues to be, but is looked to 
for a way of life, for reasoned guidance in conduct. Hence philosophical 
analysis is meant primarily to ‘lay the foundation’ (g2 gtan-la’’bebs-pa) for 
subsequent operation and at the same time to give the operational formula 
as an effective tool into the hands of him who starts correlating the different 
sets of properties that make up his spiritual life. Laying the foundation from 
which later on ‘meditation’ starts as part of conduct, is described as follows :*” 

While the source of the progressive (instabilizing) development as indicated by the twelve 
topics in the Inductive Principle of Functional Relation*’ is ignorance (ma-rig-pa) and the 
source of the regressive (steadying) development is knowledge (rig-pa) where all ignorance 
has ceased, by investigating the momentary experience (Ses-pa-skad-cig-ma) oscillating 


between the two types of ignorance and knowledge, from a higher point of view, it is 
permissible to state that Freedom (ran-rgyud-pa) by deviating from its steady state 


46 yid, Skt. manas is that function-event which is particularly concerned with conceptualiza- 
tion. Hence yid-la mi-byed-pa (Skt amanasikara) ‘not to conceptualize’ is of decisive importance. 


‘7 Ten’ brel kho-bo lugs-kyi khrid chos thams-cad-kyi shin-po len-pa, fol. 1 seqq. 
48 rten’ brel, Skt. Pratityasamutpadda. This term is mostly translated by ‘Causal Nexus’. This 


translation dates back to a time when it was assumed that causality is the essence of science, and 
that the Pratityasamutpdda in Buddhism must be a statement (a proposition) about the world. 
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becomes (A) Ignorance mistaken about Reality, because this deviation blurs the view of 
Ultimate Reality; by perpetually deviating from what it has appeared first it becomes 
(B) Ignorance mistaken about the relation between cause and effect of our action, because 
this deviation obscures mind as the owner of the cognitive situations. The first aspect 
(A) or the instabilizing bewildering experience having come about by traces and 
dispositions” since beginningless time, is because of its incessancy termed ‘creative 
activity’ (rfog-pa) or ‘the most subtle’. From the latter aspect (B) proceeds an experience 
which is divided into sense-field and sense-perception or into subject and object and which 
by clinging to this duality is characterized by a thoroughgoing dualism. It is termed 
‘division’ (rnam-par-rtog-pa) or ‘the subtle’. From this state of duality there arises the 
variety (of our world) not limited as to number and shape. This infinite possibility of 
bewilderment appearing in multiple variety, all that is visible or heard about in this triple 
world, is termed ‘the imagined’ (kun-tu-rtog-pa) or ‘the coarse’. The result of these 
causes and conditions is Samsara. But by experiencing this momentary instabilizing 
experience as such the stream of creative activity (rtog. pa’i rgyun) is stopped, bewilderment 
becomes disentangled precisely there where it was entangled, and this is Nirvana. As 
Saraha say: 

When mind is fettered there is bondage, 

When it is free there is no doubt.*! 


And from the ’Jam-dpal-gyi lta-ba mdor bstan: 


When mind is fathomed by comprehensive understanding 
There are no more any traces and dispositions. 


The fact that the sphere (dbyiris) in which neither bewilderment nor non-bewilderment 
have any place whatsoever, is the Inductive Principle of Functional Relation which is 
found only as a fiction® due to it rising as incessant cognition as far as mere appearance 
(as symbolific activity) is concerned, is stated to be the non-duality of Samsara and Nirvana 
or the Genuine Buddha Mind, so that incessant as to appearance it is the basis of the 
Inductive Principle of Functional Relation; non-existent it is the basis of Sinyata; not 
staying in any differentiation it is the basis of symmetry;** and impartial it is the basis of 
pervasiveness. As is stated by Yan-lag-med-pa’i rdo-rje (Anangavajra): 


Because of unoriginatedness non-existent, 

Because of incessancy functionally related; 

Out of the disappearance of existence and non-existence 
There is origination of symmetry. 


Apart from the fact that science is not concerned with terms but with relations, the Pratityasa- 
mutpada is not at all a proposition about the world. It is a leading principle, a way of eking out 
of nature as many uniformities as possible. Hence all reference to causality should be avoided. 
Buddhist philosophy is complicated enough in itself, and it will certainly not help to have 
recourse to such ambiguous terms as ‘cause’ which B. Russell, ‘On the Notion of Cause’ 
(Mysticism and Logic, Pelican Book), p. 171 describes as ‘so inextricably bound up with misleading 
associations as to make its complete extrusion from the philosophical vocabulary desirable’. 
Moreover, the topics (twelve members) of the Pratityasamutpada do not follow logically from 
the premises; the Pratityasamutpdda is inductive, not deductive. 


4 ‘View of Reality’ does not mean that A sees B; there is as yet no division into subject and 
object. Such division is restricted or veiled liberty. 


5° Traces and dispositions are one of the triad of conditions bringing about a veiling of liberty 
and knowledge. The nature of them has been explained above. 


51 Saraha’s Dohdkosa 44. 


52 seyu-ma:tsam-du. There is nothing fictitious about the ‘leading Principle’, all that is meant 
is that it is no object at all. 


53 jug, Skt. yuganaddha. 
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In this way, Mind (sems-fiid) as unconceptualizable Reality (giiug-ma) pervades mind as 
a contingent phenomenon. All intellectual attempts to concentrate on mind are covetous- 
ness, and all intellectual attempts to avoid mind are animosity. While such contingent 
factors as covetousness and animosity throw us into Samsara, it is by plunging into their 
contingency without ever affirming or negating mind that they become the cause of the 
rising of illumining comprehensive knowledge instead of turning into covetousness or 
animosity. To give an example: Water as such pervades ice as an accidental occurrence 
and therefore out of ice water comes forth. The division of water into the two topics of 
‘nature of water’ and ‘changeability of water’ is a gratuitous affair. Whether you make 
a division between water and ice or not, there is always water, and this holds good for 
the ultimate. In brief, when it appears in its genuineness it is termed ‘appearance in 
itself’ (rari-snan), and when it appears in its contingency it is termed ‘bewilderment 
appearance’ (’khrul-snan).** As is expressed by kLu’i byan-chub (Nagabodhi): 


When Siinyata is infected by traces and dispositions, 
Siinyata turns into existence: 

Just as water swept by a cold wind 

Becomes frozen and is ice. 

As will have been observed, the further the analysis of ‘mind’ proceeds, 
the farther the substantive particular ‘mind’ disappears and instead of it 
there are sets of properties. Properties are not individual objects, particulars, 
and can be thought of and operated with even if there are no objects which 
possess these properties. Such properties are ‘being incessant’ (ma-’gags-pa, 
’gag-med) and ‘being invariable’ (’gyur-med) for which also the operational 
concepts gdans and gsis are used respectively. The former term, gdans, is 
specified in the following way: 

Since gdans is ‘being incessant’, it is capable of becoming everything and anything, and 

this fact is termed the basis and fount of manifoldness. But since becoming a manifold- 

ness occurs only under suitable conditions, ‘being incessant’ is intellectually spoken of as 

‘owner of all causal characteristics’ .®° 
The suitable conditions which are here referred to are those of appearance, 
traces and dispositions, and symbolism, as was pointed out above. At another 
place it is said that 


That gsis which is being invariable is the cause of purity in itself, and the gdavis is termed 
the basis and fount of the pure and impure (as which we interpret our experiences on 
the reflective level), because it is capable of turning into everything and anything.** 


Although géis and gdais are substantive words, in no way are they used 
as implying entities in themselves. They are mere operational concepts. 
Reality is not such that anything can be abstracted from it and declared to be 
existent in itself and graded into something less real or unreal and something 


54 On fol. 4a of the work from which this passage is given in translation it is stated that 
‘ “appearance in itself” (rari-snan) is termed so because all that rises as incessant creativity from 
the gsis or the unoriginated Dharmati, is not different from the delightful play of sole illumina- 
tion in pure sensation’ and ‘bewilderment appearance (’khrul-snan) also termed “appearance other 
than in itself” ( g#an-snan ) is appearance affected by the traces of the subject-object division, 
because it appears without being existent’. 


55 bSre-’pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol 64b. 
56 Ibid., fol. 66a. 
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more real. ‘To do so is to move in concepts about arbitrarily selected slices 
from reality and to have lost sight of reality. This is explicitly stated with 
respect to Mahamudra (phyag-rgya chen-po), another term for Reality and 
the /eitmotif in Tantrism; its division into géis and dgans being utterly 
gratuitous. 
Mahamudri which itself is impartial is split up by the intellect which forever falls into 
opposites, and appears as gsis and gdavis. This splitting up of Reality is exactly like what 
happens in the case of any person whatsoever who is looked at by an observer either as a 
friend or as an enemy. In its aspect of gsts Reality is asserted to be unchanging bliss and 
in its aspect of gdavis it is asserted to be Siinyata possessing all causal characteristics, 
The former aspect is the ultimately real and the latter aspect is the relatively real.5’ 
This distinction between the ‘ultimately real’ and ‘the relatively real’, 
which is characteristic of mysticism and all philosophical systems that are 
rooted in mystic illumination, is not only at variance with the conviction many 
people probably have, that Reality is one and indivisible, it also introduces 
gradation into Reality so that there is something more real than another,** 
from which assumption it is not difficult to arrive at the conclusion that 
Samsara is unreal and worthless and Nirvana alone is real and valuable, or to 
formulate other propositions to the same effect. Such statements, however, 
are not factual statements that can be empirically verified; they are expressive 
of an experience which may be tentatively described as an awareness of 
becoming-existing against a background of Being. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing I had better say at once that ‘Being’ with a capital letter does not necessarily 
imply something ontologically given. Only on the reflective level, which is 
already a subsequent phase in experiencing, an experience may give rise to 
metaphysical assertions and ontological considerations, which are all of no 
avail in helping us to dive. It gives high credit to the Buddhist Tantriks that 
they never lost sight of Life and successfully avoided the trap of the literalist 
error by knowing full well that the function of language consists also in being 
a means to ‘draw attention to’, and by making use of critical analysis after that 
to which attention had been drawn had been expressed in language. Not the 
ontology of the slices we have cut from Reality are the problem, but the 
relation that holds between that which we have cut off and termed ‘the 
ultimately real’ and ‘the relatively real’, gsis and gdans, ‘being invariable, 
without origination (i.e., not standing for any conception at all)’ and ‘being 
incessant, capable of becoming everything and anything’. For it is on the 
basis of knowing what it ‘means’ to say that A stands in a certain relation to 
B that we can work out our life so that thereby it may become nobler, freer, 
and happier than it could otherwise be. 


5? Phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag:gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 32b. 
58 For this doctrine of acosmism see W. T. Stace, Time and Eternity, p. 122 seqq. 
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The relation that holds between the ‘ultimately real’, ‘unconceptualizable’ 
and the ‘relative real, capable of becoming conceptualized’ is a symmetrical 
transitive relation having the formal nature of identity, as is made explicit by 
the use of the term ‘co-nascent’ (lhan-cig-skyes-pa’i de-kho-na-fiid). Hence 
the indivisibility of Reality or the relation between the two truths can be 
expressed only as follows: ‘géis is ultimately beyond truth and gdans is com- 
monly beyond falsehood by virtue of co-nascence’.*® In other words, that 
which is unconceptualizable cannot be asserted to be truth, but we and our 
world are not an illusion, are not falsehood, but truth. This distinguishes 
Tantrism from all other forms of mysticism. Such a view which is the 
foundation from which our life will have to be built up, has one important 
consequence: The reality of man and of his world proceeds from ‘livingness’, 
not from anything that mind as a formulatedness of livingness can codify; 
for objectified knowledge is always removed from truth. Long before 
Kierkegaard and the modern existentialists the Buddhist Tantriks knew that 
‘truth is subjectivity’. 


Lucknow University 


Phyag-rgya.chen-po’i man-nag:gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 35b. 
See also bSre-’pho’i lam:skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 
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THREE ‘WORLDS’ IN CHINESE POETRY 


JAMES J. Y. LIU 


One of the main concerns of poetry is the expression of emotion. This has been 
recognized by Chinese scholars since very early times. The Preface to The 
Book of Poetry (Shih-hsii #¥F¥¥), traditionally attributed to Confucius’s dis- 
ciple Pu Shang bf (507—400 B.c.), contains this famous passage: “Poetry 
is where the inclination of the mind goes. When it lies in the mind, it is 
“inclination”; when expressed in words, it becomes “poetry”. When an 
emotion stirs within one, one expresses it in words; finding this inadequate, 
one sighs over it; not content with this, one sings it in poetry’. At the same 
time, most poetry, I think, involves some element of description of external 
objects. A poem which seeks to express emotion without the use of any 
descriptive details or concrete imagery can, in some cases, achieve a kind of 
sublime simplicity, as in Shakespeare’s 


So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee 


or Emily Dickinson’s 


Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell, 


or Guillaume Apollinaire’s 


Vienne la nuit, sonne l’heure 
Les jours s’en vont, je demeure; 


but more often it will sink into sheer bathos, like Shelley’s ‘O World! O Life! 
O Time!’ On the other hand, a poem which consists entirely of a mechanical 
description of physical objects can at best be skilful verse but can hardly be 
considered genuine poetry. Most Chinese verse in the genre of fu $i would 
seem to fall into this category. In fact, the great critic Liu Hsieh #)§8 (obiit 
A.D. 437) in his Wén-hsin tiao-lung 3% X> MEE extolled The Book of Poetry and 
condemned the fu on the ground that the former was written for the sake of 
expressing emotion while the latter was too often composed merely for the 
sake of fine writing; “Therefore, what is written for the sake of expressing 
emotion is concise and true to life; what is written for the sake of fine writing 
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(Weén-hsiian 3c3#, Ssti-pu ts’ung-k’an edition, chiian 45, p. 854) 
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is over-decorative and extravagant’.? It seems, then, that in most poetry both 
elements—expression of emotion and description of external objects—are 
present, and I shall refer to the former as ch’ing ff or ‘emotion’, and to the 
latter as ching ¥, which literally means ‘scene’ but which I shall use to include 
not only natural scenery but any physical object. Moreover, the ‘scene’ in a 
poem need not be actual; when a poet uses concrete images to body forth his 
emotion, they also constitute a ‘scene’, though of an imaginary order. 
When reading a poem closely, we often find it difficult, if not impossible, 

to separate the emotion from the scene. A line that looks at first sight purely 
descriptive may in fact evoke certain emotions. Take, for instance, an early 
poem of T. S. Eliot’s: 

The winter evening settles down 

With smell of steaks in passage ways. 

Six o'clock. 

The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 

And now a gusty shower wraps 

The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about your feet 

And newspapers from vacant lots; 

The showers beat 

On broken blinds and chimney-pots 

And at the corner of the street 

A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 

And then the lighting of the lamps. 


Superficially, these lines merely describe a scene; yet how effectively do they 
convey the feelings of boredom, depression, and disgust! Conversely, words 
which are explicitly emotive may also help to paint a scene. For example, in 
the following lines from Shakespeare’s Sonnet: 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
the images used by the poet to express his sadness at growing old also depict 
an imaginary scene. As a matter of fact, the actual scene and the imaginary 
scene in a poem often merge into each other, as in the following lines from 


Baudelaire: 
Quand vers toi mes désirs partent en caravane, 


Tes yeux sont la citerne ot boivent mes ennuis. 
Here, the image of the clear water where the tired travellers drink, while 
creating an imaginary scene, also contributes to the description of the purity 


(Wén-hsin tiao-lung, Basic Sinological Series edition, p. 99) 
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and depth of the woman’s eyes, which form part of the actual scene. Simul- 
taneously these lines also serve to give body to the poet’s emotions: his desire 
for the woman addressed (Jeanne Duval), his weariness of life, his longing for 
rest and consolation. Lines like these are at once expressive and descriptive: 
they convey certain emotions as well as evoke a particular scene, real or 
imaginary. Indeed, one could go further and assert that in a poem ‘emotion’ 
and ‘scene’ are really two aspects of the same thing. 

What, then, is this something of which emotion and scene are the internal 
and the external aspects? I propose to call it ‘world’, which is my translation 
of the term ching-chiech $%#-. This in its turn is a translation of the Sanskrit 
word visaya, and in Buddhist terminology means ‘sphere’ or ‘spiritual 
domain’. Wang Kuo-wei + [# (1877—1927) was the first to apply the 
term systematically to the criticism of poetry, although ching-chieh or simply 
ching ¥ had been casually used by other critics before him. As early as the 
T’ang dynasty, Sst-k’ung T’u (A.p. 837—908) in his Erh-shih-ssii 
shih-p’in —-+-Vi¥ih listed shih-ching (‘Real Worlds’) among his 
“Twenty-four Qualities of Poetry’.2 Some critics of the Ch’ing dynasty also 
used the term occasionally, such as in the Ch’i-sung T’ang tz’ti-yi CM WRF 
by Liu T’i-jén (fl. a.v. 1655): ‘Certain “worlds” (ching-chieh) in Lyric 
Poetry (tz’% #]) are beyond the reach of Regular Poetry (shih ##)’.* But it 
was Wang Kuo-wei who first gave the term something like a definition: 


The ‘world’ does not refer only to scenes and objects; joy, anger, sadness, and happiness 
also form a ‘world’ in the human heart. Therefore, poetry that can describe true scenes 
and true emotions may be said to ‘have a world’; otherwise it may be said ‘not to have 
a world’.® 
To put it slightly differently, this ‘world’ is a fusion of emotion and scene. 
Each poem embodies a world of its own, be it great or small, lofty or trivial, 
remote or familiar; but as long as the poetry is genuine, it will transport us 
into its special world, to make us see certain things and feel certain emotions 
—in short, to experience in our imagination a particular state of being which 
we may or may not have experienced in real life. 

Wang Kuo-wei further wrote: 


There is a world with a self, and there is a world without a self. . . . In the former, it 
is ‘I’ who look at external objects, and therefore everything is tinged with my colour. 


the Ssi-pu pei-yao (SPPY) edition, 3. 
4 A. (In the Mei-shu ts’ung-shu vol. 3, f. 2). 

For other references to the term ching-chieh, cf. Jao Tsung-i’s Jén-chien tz’ii-hua p’ing-yi 
A: AMPA. (Privately printed in Hong Kong; reprinted in the Jén-shéng tsa-chih 
AA Nos. 115, 116; August and September, 1955). 

(Jén-chien tz’ti-hua ed. by Hsii T’iao-fu 1955, p. 3). 
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In the latter, it is one object that looks at other objects, and therefore one no longer 

knows which is ‘I’ and which is ‘object’.® 
This is certainly true of some Chinese poetry. I think, however, that we may 
distinguish not two, but three, worlds in Chinese poetry, according to whether 
the poet is revealing the external scene through his own emotion, or pro- 
jecting an emotion into a scene, or submerging his consciousness in the world 
around him. 

The first world is one in which the poet explicitly expresses his emotion 
and reveals the external scene through it. In other words, he sees the world 
around him in the light of some dominating emotion which colours every 
object. This is in fact what Ruskin calls the ‘Pathetic Fallacy’, and the world 
revealed in this kind of Chinese poetry is similar to the egocentric world often 
encountered in Western Romantic poetry. ‘Typical of this world is the poetry 
of Li Yii (a.p. 937-978), the last ruler of the Southern T’ang kingdom, 
who surrendered to the Emperor of Sung and ended his life as a prisoner, 
some say poisoned. In the following two lyrics he expresses his sorrows and 
longing for his lost kingdom: 


I 


The flowers in the woods have shed all their spring red; 
Soon, too soon! 
How could one stop the chilly morning rain and the evening winds? 


Tears on rouged face 

Asking one to stay and be drunk: 

When will this be again? 

Life is for ever full of regrets just as the river for ever flows to the east! 


KBB. 


WA Hit 


II 


Speechless, 1 mount the western pavilion, alone. 
The moon is like a hook. 
Deep in the desolate courtyard full of wu-t’ung trees, clear autumn is locked up. 


RR, (Ibid. p. 1). 
? Li Hou-chu tz’i Hsiieh-shéng Kuo-hsiieh ts’ung-shu @A: p. 34. 
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Cut it, yet unbroken; 

Arrange it, yet entangled: 

Such is the sorrow of separation, 

Filling the heart with a peculiar flavour all its own! 


A in & 

BL 

BE 


Here, everything is tinged with the poet’s feelings: the raindrops on the fallen 
flowers remind him of the tears on the rouged face of the lady from whom he 
has been separated (rather in the same way as the fallen autumn leaves appear 
to Shelley as ‘pale and hectic red’): the clear autumn air is ‘locked up’ in the 


courtyard like the poet himself; and the endless flow of the river becomes a 
symbol of his endless sorrows. 


Another example of the first world, and one where both the actual and 
the imaginary scenes are subordinate to the poet’s emotion, may be given 


from Li Shang-yin (a.p. 813—858): 


Poem Without Title 


Hard it is for us to meet and hard to go away; 

Powerless lingers the eastern wind as the hundred flowers decay. 
The spring silkworm will only end his thread when death befalls, 
The candle will drip with tears until it turns to ashes grey. 
Facing the morning mirror, she fears her cloudy hair will fade; 
Reading poems by night, she should be chilled by the moon’s ray. 
The fairy mountain P’éng lies at no great distance: 

May a Blue Bird fly to her and my tender cares convey! 


i 


VEU 

8 [bid., p. 35. 
Yii-hsi-shéng shih chien-chu, SPPY ed., chiian 3, f. 49. 
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This is one of Li Shang-yin’s notoriously obscure poems which deal with 
various clandestine love affairs.1° ‘Though it is impossible to say definitely 
to whom the poem refers, we can nevertheless reconstruct, from details in 
the poem itself and other relevant material, a situation in the context of which 
a consistent reading may be arrived at. Briefly, I think the poem is about a 
woman with whom the poet is in love but cannot openly communicate, though 
she lives within easy reach. The first line plays on the word ‘hard’: not only 
is it hard for the lovers to meet, but once they have met they find it hard to 
part. It could also mean that one of them is going away and it is hard for 
them even to get an opportunity to bid each other farewell. In the second 
line, the powerless wind seems to represent the man, while the flowers 
represent his beloved: he is as powerless to prevent her youth and beauty from 
passing away as the wind is to stop the flowers from fading. The images in 
the next two lines are extremely precise: just as the silkworm imprisons itself 
in the cocoon formed by its own endless silk, so does the poet enwrap himself 
in the endless suffering of his own making; and just as the candle is consumed 
by its own heat, so is the poet by his unfulfilled passion. In the next couplet, 
the poet imagines his beloved sitting alone, apprehending the passing away 
of her youth and feeling lonely in the cold light of the moon. In the final 
couplet, the mountain P’éng is the dwelling of the immortals," while the Blue 
Bird means a messenger, because of the story that such a bird heralded the 
advent of the Queen Mother of the Western Heavens (Hsi Wang Mu 1G ¥.¥#) 
to the court of the Emperor Han Wu-ti %‘. Without going into a more 
detailed analysis of this poem, we can yet perceive how the physical details, 
whether of the actual or the imaginary scene, are all interwoven into one 
coherent picture which helps to express the poet’s frustrated passion. 

To turn now to the second world in poetry: here, the poet describes a 
scene in an objective manner, but the scene so described implies certain 
emotions which may belong to the poet himself or to some imaginary person. 
This is the reverse of what happens in the first world: instead of revealing 
the external scene through his emotion, the poet now projects his emotion, 
or that of an imaginary character, into the scene, which becomes, to use 
T. S. Eliot’s famous phrase, an ‘objective co-relative’ of that particular 
emotion. In poetry which exhibits this world the poetic effect is usually 


10 Some commentators believe these poems contain veiled references to the poet’s relation 
with his patron. This may be true in some cases, but the present poem I prefer to take as a 
love poem. 


11 This allusion suggests the possibility that this poem is concerned with a Taoist priestess, 
to whom the poet addressed certain other poems. 
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achieved through suggestions and associations, as in the following lyric by 
Wen T’ing-yiin im (a.p. 812?—870?): 


The tower stands by the river; 
The moon shines on the sea; 

Upon the city-wall a horn is sobbing soft. 
The willows wave on the dam; 
The islands are dim with mist; 

Two lines of travelling wild geese fly apart. 
By the Hsi-ling Road 
Passes the homeward sail: 

It is the time when flowers and grass begin to fade. 
The silver candle exhausted, 
The Jade Rope’ hanging low, 

From the village comes the first cockcrow.1* 


Wick 
A 
$e 
IE SE BE 
The strong visual appeal of this poem should not obscure its emotional 
implications. ‘The sad blowing of the horn in the 3rd line suggests a solitary 
guard at some remote frontier city; the willows (1.4) are usually associated 
with parting, because of the custom of T’ang times of breaking a willow twig 
and presenting it to a departing friend; the wild geese (1.6) are often used as 
a symbol of distant travel and exile. In the second stanza the boat carrying 
someone else home contrasts with the poet’s own homelessness; the fading 
of the flowers adds to the mood of sadness; and in the last three lines the 
burnt out candle, the low hanging stars, and the first cockcrow at dawn all 
suggest a sleepless night. The whole poem is thus seen to be an expression 
of home-sickness, and the expression is achieved entirely by means of 
description of scene. Another example may be given from the same poet: 


12 Name of a constellation. 


18 This translation, with slight variations, was published as one of ‘Five Nocturnes’ in The 
Adelphi, First Quarter, 1953. 


4 Hua-chien chi ZEM\H, SPPY ed., chiian 1, f. 4. 
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The little hills glisten gold upon the folded screen, 

Her cloudy hair droops over the snow of her fragrant cheeks. 
Too lazy to rise and paint her eyebrows, 
Over her make-up she dallies and delays. 


Mirrors before and behind reflect a flower; 
The flower and her face on each other shine. 
Her newly cut silk jacket is embroidered 
With golden partridges flying two by two. 
HA AE Bi 
To anyone unfamiliar with this type of Chinese poetry, the poem may 
seem to be just a pretty picture of a pretty girl. But in fact it is more than 
that: it expresses a young girl’s half-understood, first awakening to love.'® 
The opening line, describing the painted hills on the bed-side screen decorated 
with gold, at once sets the scene in a rich, cultured, leisurely milieu. More- 
over, the painted scenery makes it easy for the poet to transfer our attention 
to the images of nature used to depict the young lady’s beauty: the cloud of 
her hair and the snow of her face. The next two lines contain, I think, a 
hidden allusion. Chang Ch’ang i& fk painted his wife’s eyebrows when they 
were first married, and the expression ‘the pleasure of painting eyebrows’ 
(hua-mei chih lo # J&Z #2) has come to mean conjugal happiness. Further- 
more, there is a saying, ‘A woman beautifies herself for the one who loves her’ 
(nii wet yiieh-chi ché jung Kt 24% #), and that is why the girl in the poem 
is too lazy to get up and paint her eyebrows, for there is no one to paint them 
for her, and no one to paint them for! In the second stanza she eventually 
gets up, and looking into a mirror in front, she holds another mirror behind 
her head and tries to put a flower on her hair. The delicate beauty of the 
flower gives her a wistful feeling and reminds her of the fragile nature of her 
own beauty and youth; while the happy pairs of birds embroidered on her 
dress form an ironic contrast to her solitary state. ‘The whole poem describes 
a young girl’s first yearning for love and rather reminds one of Meredith’s 
Love in the Valley: 


15 Tbid., f. 1. 


16 Some critics would go much further than this and have us believe that the poem is allego- 
rical and expresses the poet’s longing for recognition from his sovereign. Failing any external 
evidence, I prefer to take the poem at its face value. 
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she knows not why, but now she lingers, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs her hands. 
Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, 
Coming the rose; and unaware a cry 
Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 
Covert and the nightingale, she knows not why. 


One more example of the second world: a very brief Dramatic Lyric 
(san-ch’ii by Ma Chih-yiian (c. A.D. 1270—1330): 
Withered vines, aged trees, twilight crows. 
Beneath the little bridge by the cottage the river flows. 
On the ancient road and lean horse the west wind blows. 


The evening sun westward goes, 
As a broken-hearted man stands at heaven’s close. 
HB ARR 
BB A TER HEY 


Again, we see how the descriptive details gradually build up an atmosphere 
of desolation, weariness, and sadness. We do not know who the broken- 
hearted man is or why he is broken-hearted ; all the same, we feel sympathetic 
towards him, as if we had accompanied him on his lonely journey and had 
now come with him to the end of the world, to the verge of infinite tragic 
possibilities. 

As can be seen from the above examples, poetry which represents the 
second world often contains an element of narrative or of incipient drama. 
The emotion, whether it belongs to the poet or to an imaginary person, is not 
stated but implied in a scene or situation, which forms the ostensible ‘subject’ 
of the poem. In Western poetry, the works of the Symbolist poets sometimes 
seem to achieve their effect by a similar process, as for instance in Mallarmé’s 
L’aprés-midi d’un faune or Yeats’s Sailing to Byzantium. 

As for full-fledged dramatic poetry, the case is more complicated. In 
dramatic poetry, the first and the second worlds may both be present at the 
same time, depending on from what point of view we look at it. From a 
character’s point of view, he may be seeing the world in the light of his 
emotion (that is, speaking from the first world), but from the dramatist’s 
point of view, he is expressing the emotion by means of describing a dramatic 
scene (that is, speaking from the second world). A convenient illustration 
may be found in the famous play, Romance of the Western Chamber (Hsi- 
hsiang chi Waist). ‘The hero, a young scholar, has just been united with his 


Yiian-Ming san-ch’ii hsiian HAR, in the Hsin chung-hsiieh wén-k’u p. 5. 
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love after many frustrations, but is now forced by his mother-in-law to leave 
for the Capital for the Imperial Examination. At the beginning of the parting 
scene, the author puts these lines in the mouth of the heroine: 


Grey clouds in the sky, 

Yellow flowers on the ground; 
The west wind blowing hard, 
The wild geese southwards flying. 


In the early morning who has dyed the frosty trees with 
drunken hue? 


Ah, it must be parting lovers’ tears! 


Hb 

PH 

At 

RE A 


Under her ‘Pathetic Fallacy’, she sees the world as melancholy, and thinks 
that tears of blood shed by parting lovers have turned all the autumn leaves 
red—a daring conceit worthy of Macbeth! The world as seen by her is 
certainly my first world, yet from the author’s point of view, he is revealing 
the heroine’s feelings through the scene he describes, and is therefore speaking 
from my second world. 

Now we come to the third world. This is a world where emotion and 
scene are completely resolved in each other, and the barrier between the 
external world of phenomena and the internal world of feeling is broken down. 
The poet submerges his consciousness in the universe, and the beating of his 
heart is identified with the pulsation of all life. It is a world that transcends 
ordinary human emotions, yet it is not cold and devoid of all feeling—rather 
is it permeated with a feeling of serenity and harmony, of being at peace and 
at one with the rest of creation. This world differs from the first in that the 
poet is not looking at the external scene through his own emotion, and it 
differs from the second world in that he is not showing us a scene from the 
outside but is himself in it. Moreover, while in the first two worlds there 
is always the presence of an individual consciousness, whether it is the poet’s 
or someone else’s, in the third world the individual consciousness has lost its 
identity. Thus, the question whether the poet is looking at nature subjec- 
tively or objectively hardly arises, for he is part of the nature that he is 
contemplating. 


18 Hsi-hsiang chi chien-chéng PaiGEAERE, ed. by Ch’én Chih-hsien BRIER, Book IV, Act III, 


p. 37. Some other editions have ‘yellow leaves’ instead of ‘yellow flowers’ in the second line. 
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This world of selfless contemplation is naturally a rare one. Its supreme 
representative, I think, is the poetry of Wang Wei #€ (a.p. 699—759), 
He was a devout Buddhist, a fact which may have helped him to attain to the 
state of selfless contemplation embodied in his poetry. However, this world 
also seems to be a Taoist ideal—what Chuang Tzu #£-¥ calls the ‘equalization 
of all things’ (ch’i wan-wu #% %§), and it is difficult to separate the Buddhist 
element from the Taoist in the writings of Wang Wei and many other Chinese 
poets. As I have neither the space nor the competence to discuss in detail the 
differences between Buddhist and Taoist philosophies, I shall content myself 
with pointing out the presence of the contemplative world in Wang Wei’s 
poetry without attempting to trace its philosophical origin. 

To begin with a quatrain (chiieh-chii #&%)) that Wang Wei wrote while 
living in his mountain retreat at Wang-ch’uan #4 JI|: 


The Deer-fold 
Among the empty hills none can be seen, 
But human voices can be heard to resound. 
The reflected sunlight pierces the deep forest 
And falls again upon the mossy ground. 


AB 
48 BA 

AR 
FA EY 


This poem, apart from being an illustration of the third world, also 
serves to show one of the advantages of writing poetry in Chinese—that one 
does not need to mention the subject of a verb, and can thus avoid the question 
whether to use ‘I’ or ‘he’ or even ‘one’. This peculiarity of the Chinese 
language enables the poet to present a scene as it is without obtruding his 
personality upon it. So, instead of being led by the poet to look at a scene 
from a particular point of view at a particular time, we are enabled to feel the 
presence of nature sub specie aeternitatis. The hills, the human voices, the 
trees, the sunlight, are all equally parts of nature, in which the poet has 
allowed his own consciousness to dissolve. 

Similar to the above poem in spirit and style is the following quatrain, 
which is in such divinely simple language that, rather than spoiling it with 


any paraphrase to render it into idiomatic English, I shall give a word for 
word translation: 


19 Wang Yu-ch’éng chi-chu =AKEE, SPPY ed., chiian 13, f. 4. 
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Bird-cry Valley 
Man idle, cassia flowers fall; 
Night quiet, spring hills empty. 
Moon rise surprises hill birds, 
Occasionally cry in spring valley. 


BS 


A 76 
AW 


This is another example of the equalization of all things. In this poem, 
everything is simply being its natural self: it is just as natural for the man to 
be idle as it is for the moon to rise, the birds to cry, and the hills to be empty. 
There is no sense of regret at the man’s idleness, nor is there any suggestion 
of sadness at the falling of the flowers, as in so many other Chinese poems. 
Brief as it is, the poem gives a beautiful illustration of the Chinese conception 
of Nature as something that is what it is by virtue of itself: tzi-jan A&R 
(‘self-thus’). 

Although this world of contemplation seems to be a result of the Budd- 
hist or Taoist approach to life, it is possible to reach a similar state by the 
poet’s intuition, such as in Keats’s To Autumn and Ode on a Grecian Urn, 
where he rises above human passions and attains to a world of timeless and 
selfless contemplation. 

In proposing the above theory of the three worlds in poetry I am of 
course not suggesting that they are mutually exclusive and that a rigid line 
can be drawn between any two of the three so that any given poem can be 
labeled and pigeon-holed accordingly. My intention is rather to show the 
different processes by which different kinds of poetry achieve their effect, in 
the hope that this might throw some light on certain poems that do not always 
yield their full significance and emotional content to us at first reading. 

What is more, I would go further and suggest that this theory can provide 
us with a useful criterion in practical criticism. When dealing with any poem, 
we may ask first, ‘Does it embody a world of its own?’ and secondly, ‘What 
kind of world is it?? The first question is relevant to whether the poem is 
good or bad, the second question is relevant to whether it is great poetry or 
merely good. 

To answer the first question, we have to ask further subordinate ques- 
tions: is the scene described in the poem consistently observed in the light 
of some emotion, or, alternatively, does the emotion emerge naturally out of 


°0 Tbid., f. 1. 
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the scene? Do the physical details of the scene build up a coherent picture 
and arouse relevant emotional associations, or are they a mechanically piled-up 
mass that falls to pieces on analysis? These questions can be answered by 
anyone with disciplined sensibility and sufficient experience of poetry reading. 

The next step would be to ask: what kind of world does the poem lead 
us to? Of course, it would be as naive to think one poem better than another 
because it has a greater world as to think a landscape superior to a still life 
because mountains are bigger than apples. Nevertheless, in dealing with 
individual poems, and still more, in dealing with the whole corpus of a poet’s 
writings, it is relevant to ask if we are brought into new worlds, higher spheres 
of thought, great depths of feeling, wider fields of vision, or merely introduced 
to worlds already familiar to us. At the risk of appearing dogmatic, I would 
assert that great poetry leads us into new worlds and therefore enlarges our 
sensibility, while lesser poetry re-creates for us familiar worlds and thus only 
confirms our experience. The former surprises and even shocks us some- 
times, before finally convincing us of its truth; the latter gives us the satis- 
faction of recognition. Our reaction to the former may take the form of the 
question ‘Is this what it is like?’ to be followed, after a moment’s doubt 
perhaps, by the acceptance “This must be what it is like’. Our reaction to 
the latter is usually “This is just what it is like’, or “This is just what I have 
always felt’. In other words, great poetry makes us see something we have 
never seen before, or have seen but never so clearly; it makes us feel something 
we have never felt before, or have felt but never so deeply. Few of us, for 
instance, have had the misfortune to have had our father murdered by our 
uncle, or to have committed regicide, but Shakespeare makes us feel what it is 
like to be tormented by the dilemma between intellectual doubts and desire 
for revenge, or to be haunted by the remorse and fear of a murderer. Few 
of us are able to achieve the state of selfless contemplation, but Wang Wei 
enables us, if only momentarily, to be freed from the fetters of our ego and 
be united with nature. Again, we may have felt the sorrow of separation, but 
have we ever felt it in the way Li Yii makes us feel it—as a strand of silk that 
refuses to be disentangled? In short, great poetry either makes us see and 
feel something new, or makes us see and feel something familiar in a new way. 
It can therefore be truly said that great poetry is not only an expression of 
reality but an extension of it. 
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BRONZE KETTLEDRUMS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


L. VANDERMEERSH 


THE bronze drums of Southeast Asia have been known in Europe since the 
end of the XIX century. The first specimen to be presented to the western 
public was at the Exhibition of Bronze of 1883, in Vienna, but without any 
identification. Bought in Italy by an Austrian collector, it was an exhibit of 
unknown origin which baffled the specialists, some of whom saw in it a table, 
others a cooking pot. As to its origin, they could not decide whether it came 
from Syria, or Central Asia, or even Mexico, until a traveller who had spent 
a long time in Siam, where he had seen similar drums, identified it as a 
Siamese bronze drum. 

Some time later, at the Amsterdam Exhibition, an analogous object was 
exhibited as the ‘Chu-ko Liang drum i#57¢3%’, 3,000 years old. Then, 
at the Exposition Universelle de Paris in 1889, appeared one of the finest 
specimens, known as the ‘Moulie’ drum, after the name of its owner, a 
French resident in Indo-China who had acquired it in the Muong territories 
of North Vietnam. 

Interest was quickly aroused in these strange objects, so remarkable by 
the singularity of their shape and decoration, and by the mystery which 
surrounded their origin and purpose. Travellers, colonial administrators, 
amateurs of Far Eastern art were not long in reporting the existence of similar 
objects in numerous regions of Southeast Asia. By 1900, 150 specimens were 
already known, each varying to a greater or lesser extent. The most interesting 
were those from North Vietnam. 

Orientalists began to study them, and the first publications appeared, 
those of the Austrians Meyer and Foy, of the Dutchman de Groot, of the 
Frenchman Parmentier, and above all, the very able work of a well-informed 
Viennese amateur—Heger, the first exhaustive work on the subject—to which 
all the others owe a great deal and which is still indispensable to-day. 

The drums studied by these early authors came for the most part from 
pagodas, from Chinese collections or from the patrimonies of notable families 
belonging to native tribes, without any indication as to origin. It was not 
until the excavations undertaken between 1924 and 1928 by Pajot at Déng- 
sén 3iilj, in the Thanh-hoa j#{t region, that specimens were discovered 
in an archeological background capable of yielding any sort of chronology. 


* A lecture delivered under the auspices of the Institute of Oriental Studies at the University 
of Hong Kong, and translated into English by Mr J. H. Gransden. 
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At least one type of drum, and, as it happens, the oldest and the parent of all 
the others, can be definitely ascribed to the Déng-sén civilization. The 
problem, from this point, is that of defining the features of that civilization, 
of situating it in space and time, of gauging the exterior influences which 
enriched it, and of measuring its extent. The solution of this problem can 
be envisaged from two points of view, ethnographic, which is more that of 
the Frenchmen, V. Goloubew and P. Lévy, and archeological, which is more 
that of the Swedes, O. Janse and B. Karlgren. 
The identity of the museographical class to which all these bronze drums 
belong is shown by their common constructional pattern: 
a multi-piece case cast in wax mould and 
a one-piece tray cast by the same process; 
and by the identity of their multiple purpose: 
religious — they are used in the liturgies of the various Southeast 
Asian religions, 
magical — they are beaten to produce rain and to frighten the evil 
spirits, 
funebrial and votive — they are used in burial orchestras, or as tomb 
furniture, 
military — the noise they produce terrorizes the enemy, 
political — they are a symbol of investiture, 
social — they constitute the outward and visible marks of the 
wealth of an inheritance. 
But the common variations of outline, decoration and locality of these drums 
clearly divide them into four groups which it remains to characterize in turn. 


I 


The drums of the first group are the oldest, and it is examples of these 
which featured among the many finds uncovered by Pajot during the excava- 
tions which he undertook at Déng-sén between 1924 and 1928. They are 
characterized by their profile and their decoration, according to the following 
data: 

They are somewhat wider than high,—the height of the case being about 
thrée quarters the diameter of the tray,—and are made up of three equally 
proportioned components: 

a conical trunk forming the base of the case, 

a central cylindrical element, 

a projecting torus forming the top of the case and marrying it to the tray. 
The three components constitute a whole which is somewhat heavy, but 
perfectly balanced, provided with two pairs of powerful handles permitting 
the suspension of the drum and its full resonance. These drums, often of 
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great dimensions, give a solemn, deep sound, simpler harmonically but 
stronger than the sound of a bell. 

The tray and case of these drums are adorned with concentric decorated 
zones centred on a 12-pointed star which strengthens the centre of the tray. 
Zones with purely geometrical motifs are interposed with others with symbolic 
motifs representing human figures in action taking part in nautical scenes and 
scenes of processional dances. 

These drums originate from an area which includes Yunnan, North Laos, 
and North Vietnam, and thence extends over the sea to Celebes (Sulawesi). 
But they have been discovered in such numbers in North Vietnam that there 
is good reason to believe that they belong to the Déng-son centre of culture 
and are, therefore, a first and extremely valuable direct source of information 
on an early civilization initially established in North Vietnam and about 
which only indirect and very meagre information has hitherto been available, 
largely from Chinese works. 

Thus it is that, taking as the subject of their study the symbolic motifs 
on the drums, the curators of the Hanoi museum have tried to decipher the 
stylized figures in order to deduce therefrom the principal features of that 
ancient Vietnamese civilization by means of comparative ethnology. As early 
as 1907, Parmentier had compared the hair-styles and feathered costumes of 
the warriors featured on the drums to those of the Dayaks of Borneo. In his 
view, the nautical scenes represented funeral processions simulating the 
voyage of the soul of the deceased to the Great Beyond. Even to-day, the 
tombs of the Dayaks are shaped like boats, and the notion of the journey of 
the dead man’s spirit in a dug-out is very widespread in Southeast Asia. 
The style of the dwellings featured on the drums is related as much to that of 
the ‘spirit houses’ of certain Malayo-Polynesian peoples as to that of the 

thatch huts on stilts of the forest tribes of the uplands of North Vietnam and 
North Laos. The same may be said of the tubular axes and of the musical 
instruments, for the most part khénes, a sort of small mouth-organ. Some of 
the human figures seem to be engaged in husking cereals, which, allied to the 
hunting themes, gives rise to the belief that the Dongsonian civilization had a 
mixed economy, somewhat like that of the backward peoples of present-day 
Southeast Asia: hunting and fishing backing up an insufficient and still very 
rudimentary agriculture. The animal symbolism likewise implies totemic 
beliefs and the practice of magic by assimilation. 

To support these interpretations and comparisons, efforts have been 
made, after close analysis of their curious shape, to locate modern homologies 
of the bronze drums. According to V. Goloubew the corresponding term of 
the homology is to be found in the skin drums mounted on osier bases which, 
if base and instrument are viewed as a whole, reveal the outline of the bronze 
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drum and would, in Goloubew’s view, have been the initial inspiration for 
those drums. He even found in Central Asia Mongol skin drums bearing on 
the skin itself decoration recalling that on the trays of the bronze drums. 
On the other hand, P. Lévy finds the ancestor of our drums in the inverted 
cooking pot which is loudly beaten in many ceremonies in the uplands of 
Indo-China. Without resolving this question for the moment, let us try to 
date the origin of the bronze drums. 

The Déng-sén necropolis yielded to the archzologists a certain number 
of objects indicative of date: the Wang Mang coins, a sword, a fragment of 
mirror and a hu # vase. In 1937, Goloubew presented these finds as dating 
from the beginning of the Later Han, and the bronze drums of the first group 
as their contemporaries. In 1942, however, applying to the Déng-son 
material the conclusions drawn from his fine work on the bronzes of the Huai 
valley, Karlgren set back by two to three centuries Goloubew’s chronology. 
More an archeologist than an ethnologist, he analyses firstly the geometrical 
decor and shows its relationship with that of the Huai mirrors, in: 

(1) the central star with rounded lines, 

(2) the stippling motif between the plain lines, which had already 

disappeared with the early Han, 

(3) the two-strand loose trees design corrupted into opposing zigzags, 

(4) the saw-teeth not featured on mirrors until the Han, but found 

before the Han on other bronze objects, 

(5) the motif of the band of oblique lines, specifically Huai, 

(6) the different spiral and circular designs, sometimes enriched with 

tangential lines. 
Karlgren and Janse trace back to a Central Asian source, the art of the Ordos, 
all these geometric themes, which place the date of the drums of the first 
group in the Huai period, 650—206 B.c. 

But being opposed to ethnological hypotheses, they seek to ascribe all 
the features of the bronze drums to Chinese civilization. It is then that an 
explanation of the actual motifs on the drums becomes difficult: the famous 
hu vase in Berlin offers many stylizations of man-bird and man-deer dances, 
but this is unusual in Chinese art, which, in any case, offers no examples of 
the nautical scenes abounding on the drums. Rather than being opposed, 
the conclusions of the archzologists and those of ethnologists may, therefore, 
complete and correct each other reciprocally. If Karlgren’s chronology is 
the sounder, this is no reason for rejecting the idea advanced by Goloubew 
and Lévy of a culture localized at a certain period at Déng-son, and which 
may have had some points in common, and even some points of contact, with 
other civilizations anywhere from Central Asia to Indonesia. Indeed, we 
must give it all the more consideration because we have before us the fact of a 
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later and very wide diffusion of at least one element of that culture, namely, 
the bronze drum itself. 


II 


This diffusion took place after an intermediate stage of development, that 
to which are related the drums of the second group. The distribution area 
of these remains limited, being restricted to neighbouring territories of North 
Vietnam: North Laos and South China. 

These drums, although still fairly close to those of the first group, show 
marked signs of decadence, firstly in shape: the profile has lost its fine 
proportions as a result of the attenuation of the contrast made by the outlines 
of the three components of the case. The upper torus no longer has such a 
supple curvature and is abruptly cut off by the tray, which overhangs. The 
medial cylinder becomes slanted and runs away to lose itself indeterminately 
in the foot of the drum. The handles become ridiculously small and badly 
attached. 

This decadence is also noticeable in the decoration. The symbolic 
motifs are no longer understandable, the stylization, which is overdone, has 
lost its meaning, and soon the motifs disappear completely, whilst the geome- 
tric designs become tiresomely repetitive. 

The only originality of the drums of this group is constituted by the very 
curious animal figures in relief on the periphery of the tray, for the most part 
frogs, either singly or in pyramids of two, three or four superimposed, each 
successively smaller. They are probably aquatic symbols for the rain called 
for by the drum, whose rolling is a miniature thunder destined to provoke 
the shower. 

Difficult to place chronologically, the drums of the second group form 
the transitional stage between the very ancient ones of the first group, and 
those of the last two groups, which are much more modern and were still 
being made up to recent times. 


III 


Those of the third group form the Western and Hinduized branch of 
the bronze drums. They are to be found in Laos, Cambodia, Siam, and in 
the Karen states of Burma. 

Their shape is closely derived from that of the drums of the second 
group, but is more elegant, as if the result of a sort of renaissance whose 
reinvigorating sap is made up of Indian influences. The case has a continuous 
outline which is that of a cylinder flaring slightly towards the base and swelling 
greatly towards the head. The proportions are more harmonious, and the 
drum is as high as it is wide, much less squat and much more elegant in shape 
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than that of the second group. The tray is still overhanging and the handles 
small, but not to any ridiculous extent. 

It is above all in the decoration that the originality of the new inspiration 
is revealed. The most immediately striking element of this is a thin circle 
repeated at variable intervals on the whole surface of the tray and the case. 
It evokes the motif of the parallel circles on the roofs of Burmese pagodas, 
which one can also find on the bronze mirrors of the Khmer art of Angkor. 
In the interstitial bands is developed a close, very symmetrical ornamentation 


comprising motifs common to the art of the Hinduized states of the Far East, 
namely: 


(1) a little rosette which would appear to be the Yantra, a cabalistic 
sign designed to drive away the evil spirits, 

(2) a rice-grain motif which varies considerably from drum to drum, 

(3) adiamond-shape motif derived apparently from the rice-grain motif. 


The ornamental unity of the tray and the case is peculiar to this type of drum, 
and corresponding to the frogs on the periphery of the tray we now have other 
little animals in relief descending in procession the length of the case down 
the vertical line of the handles. At the head of the column come generally 
three elephants of diminishing size in single file, executed in the Indian, and 
not the Chinese, fashion. Then come different animals: snails, crabs, a 
species of insect with three pairs of legs, a kind of squirrel, and others, whose 
significance would no longer appear to be totemic, but cosmological: as if man 
wanted to associate all animated creation with his magic. This animal parade 
is superimposed on a stylized motif of rice sheafs, which appears sometimes 
by itself, without the animals. 

These drums, of a style wholly adopted by Hinduizing art, belong to a 
fairly late period, and hardly recall at all the ancient drums of Déng-sén. 


IV 


The Chinese line of descent, on the other hand, very much recalls the 
drums of the first group. This line is composed of the drums of the fourth 
group. Low and very squat, they have, like the drums of the first group, a 
tray fitting exactly on the upper torus of the case, no longer with any overhang. 
The handles are wide and well rounded. But contrasting with the drums of 
the first group, however, those of the fourth have half way down the profile 
a turned-up flange, and the case has four casting seams instead of two. 

The decoration, also, retains some of the characteristics of the first 
drums: the star on the centre of the tray still has twelve points, whereas the 
number is variable with those of the second and third groups. The decorative 
zones are often fairly wide, and include a very characteristic motif which is 
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Plate II 


TRAY OF BRONZE Drum, Type I 
from Ngoc-lu’, Ha-nam, North Vietnam, diam. 87 cm. (see also Pl. XV1) 


Musée Louts Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate III 


Bronze Drum, Type I 
from Ngoc-lu’, Ha-nam, North Vietnam, diam. 87 cim., ht. 62.5 cm. 


Musée Louis Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate IV 


BRONZE Drum, Type I 
from Hoang-ha, Phu-xuyén, Ha-dong, North Vietnam, diam. 84 cm., ht. 61.5 cm. 


Musée Louis Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate V 


Bronze Drum, ‘Type I 


(the same as on opposite Plate IV) 
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Plate VI 


‘TRAY OF BRONZE Drum, Type II 
from Hanoi, diam. 59.5 cm. 


Musée Louis Finot, Hanot 
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Plate VII 


Bronze Drum, Type II 
from Hanoi, diam. 59.5 cm., ht. 39.5 cm. 


Musée Louts Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate VIII 


‘TRAY OF BRONZE Drum, ‘Type II 


from Chau Da-bac, Cho’ B6, Hoa-binh, North Vietnam, diam. 59. 


Musée Louis Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate IX 


Bronze Drum, ‘Tyre II 
from Chau Di-bac, Cho’ Bé6, Hda-binh, North Vietnam, diam. 59.5 cm., ht. 40.5 cm. 


Musée Louts Finot, Hanor 
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Plate X 


OF BronzE Drum, ‘Type III 
from Luang Prabang, Laos, diam. 63.5 cm. 


Musée Louts Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate XI 


Bronze Drum, ‘Type Il 
from Luang Prabang, Laos, diam. 63.5 cm., ht. 44.5 em. 


Musée Louts Finot, Hanot Fs 
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Plate XII 


‘TRAY OF SMALL BRONZE Drum, ‘Type IV 
from Pinh Schiang, China, diam. 52.5 cm. 


Musée Louis Finot, Hanoi 
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SMALL Bronze DruM, ‘Tyre IV 


from Pinh Schiang, China, diam. 52.5 cm., ht. 28 cm. 


Musée Louts Finot, Hanoi 


Plate XIII 
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Plate XIV 


BRONZE Drum, ‘Type IV 


PRAY OF SMALL 


from Long-d6éi-sén, Ha-nam, diam. 54 cm. 


Musée Louis Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate XV 


SMALL Bronze Drum, Type 1V 
from Long d6i-sén, Ha-nam., diam. 54 cm., ht. 29 cm. 
Musée Lours Finot, Hanoi 
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Plate XVI 
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doubtless the very degenerate and scarcely recognizable relic of the feathered 
silhouette which appears in the figurative scenes on the Dongsonian drums. 

To this can be added the purely Chinese geometric motifs: lines of raised 
beads, /ei-wén #&#, volutes and spirals. Some drums bear inscriptions in 
characters, sometimes cyclical and sometimes in the form of a legend giving 
the date of fabrication and the name of the owner family. 

The comparison of the drums of groups I and IV reveals, by the obvious 
relationship between the two groups, the features acquired by the initial 
drums during the period of the early Chinese influence; and by the differences 
between the two groups, the extent to which the old Dongsonian civilization 
had preserved its originality, namely, in the specifically decorative elements, 
and in the very simple, and consequently, very harmonious volume arrange- 
ment, which is foreign to the more complicated spirit in which Chinese bronze 
is always conceived. The difference in outline is very remarkable in this 
respect. The most slender Chinese vase, whether it be bronze, jade or 
porcelain, is always rendered heavy by a central swelling—the ku # vases are 
typical in this respect. It seems as though the Chinese artist or craftsman 
conceived his work more along horizontal than vertical lines. Thus, as soon 
as the Chinese influence intensifies, be it ever so little, the drums become more 
squat, and their outline in opposing S shapes becomes reversed and changes 
into opposing acrostics. 

This consideration, if confronted with each of the hypotheses of V. 
Goloubew and P. Lévy on the prototype of the bronze drum (the former 
opting for the skin drums mounted on a base, and the latter for the inverted 
cooking pot), becomes an argument in favour of the first theory. Indeed, 
from the point of view of the aesthetic genesis of the drums, it is inconceivable 
that their original shape, the resultant of volume arrangement by height and 
not by width, should have derived from an inverted cooking pot, whereas it 
easily derives from the superposition of an ordinary drum on a base. This 
would explain the paradox that, at a period when China possessed very good 
craftsmen and, of course, cooking pots, the first bronze drums are not Chinese, 
but Dongsonian, while the Dongsonian civilization is ethnographically much 

closer to the more primitive peoples who made drums from skins, than to 
bronze civilizations. 


CONCLUSION 


All this leads to the following conclusions. Conceived from a prototype 
of wood and skin, ornamented with specific and directly communicable 
decorative themes which evoke a very primitive civilization, part agricultural 
and sedentary, part nomad, hunting and fishing, the Dongsonian bronze 
drums are the product of a somewhat rude Vietnamese culture, readily 
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migratory. Testifying to a very fine bronze technique, bearing geometric 
motifs of Huai origin, they can only be explained on the basis of the importa- 
tion of Chinese metallurgy. But the superposition of two civilizations so 
different in age does not last: the more advanced Chinese culture evinces the 
other. In fact, the Han period, which immediately follows, is that of the 
first Chinese invasions of North Vietnam. The inhabitants of the Déng-sén 
centre withdraw, some to the south-east, towards Indonesia—where some of 
the drums of the first group are to be found (probably brought from North 
Vietnam)—but where, left to themselves, these immigrants are unable to 
preserve a bronze technique which rapidly surpasses their capabilities. Some 
withdraw towards the west, through the uplands of Indo-China, where, on 
the other hand, they meet with another, more advanced civilization capable 
of preserving the constructional technique of the bronze drums. But this 
civilization subjects the drums to its own artistic exigencies, as a result of 
which are born the Hinduized drums of western Indo-China. 

Finally, left to themselves, the Chinese craftsmen who had contributed 
to the creation of the first drums, quickly return, after the decadent transition 
represented by the drums of the second group, to their own decorative 
traditions and to their own particular artistic sense of form. It is then that 
they start to produce the drums of the fourth group. 

For want of sufficient data, which may ultimately be provided by the 
ethnology and archeology of Southeast Asia, this historical sketch is neces- 
sarily lacking in detail. The Department of Chinese of the University of 
Hong Kong which has done and is doing so much for the advancement of 
Sinology, and which now has given me such a kind welcome, will, I am sure, 
contribute to the rectification and further progress of the history of the bronze 


drums, a subject which has interested and still deeply interests all the members 
of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 


Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, 
Hana 
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TSI VERSUS YEN 


GEOFFREY BOWNAS 


I wIsH to reexamine the accepted chronology for the king-lists of the various 
states of China in the latter part of the fourth century B.c., and it is in the 
Ts’'i # attack on Yen #&%, usually assigned to the year 314 B.c. (in accordance 
with the most frequently stated of three different Shih-chi $1 %2 dates) that 
several lines of enquiry converge. Hence my title, 

First, a proviso: from the nature of the sources for this period, it is 
impossible to construct an authentic absolute chronology independent of the 
Shih-chi. The Chu-shu chi-nien "5 #% #24" (Bamboo Annals) may be employed 
to establish the relative chronology equation of King Hui of Liang’s #¥ = 
28th year (=King Wei of Ts’i’s #$ iE 14th year),! but the attribution of the 
date 341 B.c. to this year is by means of a calculation backwards from the final 
year recorded in the Chu-shu chi-nien text, the latter being determined on the 
basis of the figures given by Tu Yui #£#i and Hsiin Hsii 4% for the number 
of years from the end of the record of Chu-shu chi-nien to certain well-known 
landmarks in history, or to the date at which they themselves were writing— 
figures which are in turn based on the Shih-chi chronology, and possess no 
independent validity.2_ I do not wish then to be regarded as claiming absolute 
validity, or even as claiming any validity at all, for dates in Western format; 
these I employ purely for the sake of convenience, and simplicity, and to avoid 
such cumbersome and wearisome date indications as ‘3rd year of King K’uai 
of Yen (equals King Hsiian of Ts’i’s 3rd year, equals King Hsiang of Wei’s 
Ist year)’. 


(a) CHU-SHU CHI-NIEN and the Wei 9% rulers of the late fourth century. 


The well-known and frequently cited discrepancy between the chronology 
of Shih-chi, and that of Chu-shu chi-nien for the Kings of Wei (Liang %) 
throughout the fourth century calls for no detailed discussion here. There 
is however one aspect of the problem, relating to the latter half of the period, 
which, so far as I am aware, has hitherto escaped notice. ‘This concerns the 
difference in the testimony of the citations of the Chu-shu chi-nien for the 


1 Vide [1903] edition of fF) 2x), ch. 44, p. 8b. (AE) 
and ibid., FATES, ch. 46, p. 12a: APR, 
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length of the second part of the reign of King Hui & £, and the consequences 
of this discrepancy for the chronology not only of Wei, but, inter-alia, of 
Ts’i #$ and Chao if. Whereas Shih-chi dates the death of King Hui # ¥ to 
the 36th year of his reign, and subsequently records the accession of King 
Hsiang #,° Chu-shu chi-nien—according to all citations—assigns two 
periods of rule to King Hui, the first of 36 years, and the second of 16, or 17 
years (this second period being the equivalent of Shih-chi’s King Hsiang 
recording the accession of chin-wang 4 ¥.,, the ‘present king’ (i.e. the 
ruler during the course of whose reign the chronicle terminates, and who thus 
cannot be styled by his posthumous name) only after this second period of 
King Hui’s reign. The point of disagreement among both the ancient sources 
and the modern interpreters is the precise way in which these two periods are 
to be divided. The origin of the 16 or 17 variant is easy to see, for whereas 
Tu Yui records that in his 36th year, King Hui changed the count of his 
reign-years, and ruled for a further period of 16 years with the title of King 
Hui-ch’éng Ssiti-ma Chéng and P’ei Yin 2 both state that 
the change of count is to be included within the limit of the 36th year of the 
initial period, which thus becomes at the same time the initial year of the 
second period. The second period thus in its turn extends to 17 years.® 
Which of the two versions is correct is not my concern here; considera- 
tions of correctness apart, this difference of testimony must be borne in mind 
during any chronological reconstruction of the period based on Chu-shu 
chi-nien. Sst-ma Chéng’s method of division of the two reign-periods—or 
that of the T’ang time text which he used—may be faulty; that is not the 
question. What one must not fail to do is to calculate any So-yin #[S dates 
entered by the years of the Wei ruler for the latter part of this reign on the 
basis of hsien 4 36=hou-yiian #7 1. It is incorrect to argue that the Tu Yi 
interpretation of Asien 37=hou-yiian 1 is the more reliable, and therefore 


3 Vide PEL, PER, ch. 44, p. 9b: MEAS, 

* Note that Tu Yui implicitly denies the existence of King Hsiang 3¢+ although there is 
clear evidence in Mencius (3 F-, #0, +) of the latter being interviewed by him; this point 
has been argued by Ts’ui Shu in FAH, BL, p. 10b—11a in edition of H~H—H, WE 
of 

Vide Ril, ch. 44, p. 9b: HAE R, Ic, 

and ibid., p. 10b: 

Cp. however AUK, ch. 75, p. 1b: HBB: (RMF) 
704; where, in view of the consensus of all authorities for 36, this figure 31 should be emended 
without hesitation to 36. Note that in this last quotation also, the So-yin adheres to the inter- 
pretation that the last year of the first period of rule is also the first of the second period. 
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to enter a So-yin quotation according to a calculation from this latter 
equation.” 

There is at least one® event cited by Ssti-ma Chéng within the limits of 
this period where it is vital to preserve this distinction. This is the record of 
the death of King Wei (Jk +) of Ts’i, quoted as an event of the 15th year 
of the second period of rule of King Hui. Calculating on the basis of the 
former equation above, hsien 36=hou-yiian 1 (=335), the death of King Wei 
should then be assigned to the year 321 (with King Hui’s death following in 
his 17th year—319 B.c.), and the accession of King Hsiian ¥$‘& ¥ to 320 B.c.® 


(b) The fourth century rulers of Tsi in SHIH-CHI and CHU-SHU CHI-NIEN. 


From a Chu-shu chi-nien equation of the 14th year of King Wei ##m 
of T's’i with the 28th of King Hui of Wei 244+ for the battle of Ma-ling 
ib, the former’s accession can be placed in the year 356. The length of his 
reign then, by Chu-shu chi-nien was 36 years, a figure which coincides with 
that allowed in Shih-chi. Shih-chi’s absolute dates, however, for the Ts’i 
king-list give very different figures for Wei’s reign, viz. 378—343 B.c. This 
variation is again too notorious to require any detailed discussion. The 
consensus of opinion of recent studies appears to favour Chu-shu chi-nien on 
both counts. Certainly, as will be seen below, the version of Chu-shu chi-nien 
in this particular instance better suits the indications from Mencius, and 
Chan-kuo ts’é PAF, as well as the epigraphical evidence. Again, Shih-chi 
contains certain internal inconsistencies; this same King Wei, for example, 
who, by the Liu-kuo piao * # (Six State Year-table), and the (T° zen (1) 
shih-chia #t% dies in 342 B.c., is made in another context (Yiieh shih-chia 
to meet with King Wei of Ch’u who by Ssii-ma Ts’ien’s 
5% chronology, did not ascend his throne until 339 B.c.™ 


Vide e.g. Ch’én Méng-chia BRAS in RE (FR) p. 164 in Vol. 37, 

Here, after accepting as the more correct the Tu Yii version of the break-down of the years 
of the reign of King Hui (viz. 36:16, and death in 318 B.c. in the sixteenth year of the later 
period of the reign), Ch’én yet records the death of King Wei of Ts’i by its So-yin date of the 
15th year of the later period, in the penultimate, and not the antepenultimate year of King 
Hui-ch’éng’s reign. 

8 Another instance is to be found in the episode of the defeat of Han Chii §#4% at P’ing-i, 
at the hands of a Ts’i force in 327(?) B.c. I hope to discuss the dating of this event at greater 
length in a future article. 

Vide TRAM, ch. 75, p. 2a: RES: 

10 Vide ABUSE, ch. 15, p. 26): (343 B.c.) Ts’'i column 
and HATER, ch. 46, p. 116: 


RF, A EA and for the reign of King Wei of Ch’u as 339—329 B.c., 
vide $23, ABUSE, ch. 15, p. 276. But, as both rulers in question have the same posthumous 
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The reason for the difference in absolute dating between these sources 
is not easy to determine. There is no constant figure to be added to the one 
and subtracted from the other. Certainly the absence in Shih-chi of the two 
generations of Tao-tzi fi-— and Hou Yen {&%#l) of the T’ien House (who 
together account for 16 years in Chu-shu chi-nien),'* and the foreshortening of 
the reign of Duke Huan fii Z to six years, when there is epigraphical evidence 
for a rule of at least 14 years,!* and when by Chu-shu chi-nien he ruled for 19,4 
together more than account for the 22 years’ difference between the two 
sources on the date of the death of King Wei. 

For the Chu-shu chi-nien version, the merit of consistency can be claimed, 
as well as, at the least, a lack of disagreement with the evidence from the 
inscription. Further, the Ts’i ruler list and its chronology can be traced back 
through to a date in the late fifth century, where a double record makes 
possible an equation with a Tsin # duke reign-year. The accession of King 
Wei #% k= occurs in 356: the death of his predecessor Duke Huan # i 
will then be in 357. There is some confusion about the figure of the reign- 
year in which the latter died—although the equation of his 18th year with 
the 13th of King Hui of Liang #4 must stand, in whatever way the 
subsequent calculations and alleged corruptions in the text of So-yin are 
explained. Now there is a clear and definite statement by Ssii-ma Chéng 
that the year of Duke Huan’s death was his 19th—although this statement 
appears from the diction to be a personal calculation, and not to be a direct 
quotation from, or a date clearly indicated in, the text of the Chu-shu chi-nien 
consulted. The veracity of this supposed calculation is called into doubt by 
a further citation of Chu-shu chi-nien on the subject of the accession of Duke 


name J&, the writing of this name for the Ts’i ruler of the time may be the result of a copyist’s 
error by dittography from the Ch’u ruler’s name; thus a firm argument cannot be based on 


this passage alone. Again, there is no extra-Shih-chi control on the chronology of the Ch’u 
rulers of this period. 


Vide Rel, PALER, ch. 46, p. 6a: WER: A WE, 
Tite, J5XICAA; from the note in the So-yin that Tao-tzi’s reign did not last long, ibid. 

I follow the suggested emendation (vide e.g. GE: Li, + 
$51 pp. 150—1) of an insertion of before the characters above. 
thus reigns for six years from ‘4 45 to 51 (the latter year, in the domestic Tsin chronology, 
being the 11th year of Duke Lieh; vide [ch. 24] 

On vide PALER, ch. 46, p. 6b: AER. 


13 From an inscription on a bronze known as BRAS. Vide e.g. BAH: MSHA, 
p. 258—9 edition) where the inscription is read as 


4 Vide ch. 46, p. 7a—b: IVE. BME 


15 Vide supra, note 14. 
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Huan’s successor, King Wei, said here to have occurred in the 18th year of 
Duke Yu #uZS,!* the latter being suspected as a corruption of Duke Huan. 
Yet it is difficult to perceive a similarity between the two characters such as 
would account for a theory of corruption, and, more serious perhaps, the 
resultant amended format—the dating of a ruler’s accession in terms of the 
reign-years of his predecessor, is unique in the list of the sixty or more 
quotations of Chu-shu chi-nien by Ssti-ma Chéng. This reference would be 
more satisfactorily explained as a date given in terms of the reign-years of the 
unconnected ruling house of 'T's’i, the Lii house, which had been supplanted 
by the T’ien Fi, but of which there is evidence in Chu-shu chi-nien at least 
as late as 385 B.c., the 22nd year of Duke K’ang #24. Of this latter mode of 
reference there are parallels in the So-yin quotations of events concerning the 
affairs of the Three Tsin = % dated by the reign-year of the Tsin Duke,’” 
as well as precedents within the same state of T's’i—for the dating of whose 
records the Chu-shu chi-nien, with the same sort of emphasis on and predelic- 
tion for the legitimate and the traditional as is said to be one of the distinctive 
qualities of the Ch’un-ch’iu #4, appears to attempt to adhere, to the furthest 
possible limit, to the old legally established house of Lii.'® 

It would thus seem more correct to regard Ssii-ma Chéng’s calculation 
of the 19th year of Duke Huan, and the record of the 18th year of Duke Yu 
"42S as two differing modes of reference to the same date; in this way both 
records can be accepted intact; in any other interpretation, both require 
emendation—and the process calls for the emendation of the figure in the 
former entry (which, as explained above has all the appearance of authenticity) 
to suit the latter record, where the necessity to emend the name-character of 
the Duke admits the existence of corruption in one particular; if the name is 
alleged to be faulty in the latter citation, then the figure might also be suspect. 

If Sst-ma Chéng’s calculation of the death of Duke Huan in his 19th 
year be accepted, and dated to 357, the latter’s accession will be in 375, and 
the death of his predecessor, Marquis Yen f€ i], occurs in 376 B.c. The latter 
is cited as ruling for ten years, according to Chu-shu chi-nien,! and his first 
year, 385, is equated with the 22nd of Duke K’ang of the Lii house, whose 
accession thus is in 406 B.c.2° Duke Hsiian, the predecessor of Duke K’ang, 


16 Vide Ball, ch. 44, p. 6a: MAS 
Vide e.g., BHR, ch. 39, p. 36b: PIL AE (AHL being 


the Tsin duke at the time); and ibid., ch. 39, p. 37a: 

TARE. 

e.g. Hiatt, PAUL, ch. 46, p. 6b: HBR: PRA 


19 Vide supra, note 12. 
20 Vide supra, nn. 18 and 12. 
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by the record of both Shih-chi and Chu-shu chi-nien died in his 51st year of 
rule,” and his absolute dates, by the reconstructed Chu-shu chi-nien method 
employed here, are 457 to 407. It is at this point, the 51st year of Duke 
Hsiian, that a doublet record enables an equation with the reigning T'sin 
Duke, (the 11th year of Duke Lieh ##Z),” and through him, a connection 
with the chronology of the Yiieh royal line, which can be traced back to the 
very early years of the Chan-kuo section of Chu-shu chi-nien® and which shows 
at least that a self-consistent system can be built from the fragments of the 
text remaining to us. Thus the following chronology appears from the 
notices of Chu-shu chi-nien relevant to the fourth century rulers of T's’i. 

(1) t-- Tao-tzi; death 407, the 51st year of Duke Hsiian.*4 

(2) H# Tien Ho; 406—386, from the previous, and from the fact 

of the accession of his successor in Duke K’ang’s 22nd year. 

(3) Hou Yen; 385—376, 

(4) #82$ Duke Huan; 375—357, 

(5) mk King Wei; 356—321, 

(6) King Hsiian; 320— 

There is no citation of the old text of Chu-shu chi-nien either directly 
referring to, or from which can be inferred the death of King Hsiian. How- 
ever, through the nature of a reconstituted text of this source, no judgment 
can be made as to whether King Hsiian’s death occurred prior to the terminal 
year of the chronicle, and that the entry recording it has been lost and remains 
uncited by authors posterior to the discovery in the late third century a.p., 
or whether his death was in fact posterior to the final record of the text. 


(c) The King’s fifth year. 


There is an inscription dating an attack on Yen, which seems to have 
been in force, as ‘in the king’s fifth year’. The characters for the name of 


Vide PATER, ch. 46, p. 6a: 
Cf. the citation of above in note 21 with 7k#%, (ch. 24): 
*3 From the equation to be obtained from the citations in nn. 21 and 22 supra, B¥IA+—, 
equals i.e. 407 B.c. 


Now cf. an event of #742004f, i.c. 414 B.c. recorded both by the Tsin duke year, and by 
the equivalent year of the ruler of Yiieh: 

(a) 7K#B, (ch. 25): WHER: BAIA, 

(b) ch. 41, p. 7b: FBR: KA=+ AF, BI. Thus if the 35th 
year of the Yiieh ruler #4 is in 414, his first year will be 448. The assassination of his pre- 
decessor, AS#$, in the tenth year of his reign, is an event of 449, and the accession 458. ‘The 
death of )§f2$ in his sixth year falls in 459, and so the death of 4#% in 465, recorded as the 
tenth year of @HiZ. For the preceding, vide HPS to WHEL, BEER, ch. 41, p- 7a ff. 

*4 Vide supra, note 12, ad finem. 
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the T's’i general who led the campaign are variously read as Ch’én Hsing 
bi EE, or Ch’én Chang [i f. A reading of the former would equate the attack 
of the inscription with that on Yen recorded by Shih-chi under the fifth year 
of King Hsiang of Ts’i, 279 B.c., under the generalship of T’ien Tan fH ¥.** 

However, the inscription (with the further identification of the place 
name in Yen as Po-pang #45, for which there is evidence, as the capital of 
Yen), should be read in conjunction with the Shih-chi accounts of the 314 
and the 279 B.c. campaigns. The first was clearly a full-scale invasion, 
culminating in the sacking of the Yen capital, while the second was launched 
with the limited objective of recovering territory which T's’i lost to Yen during 
the latter’s incursion, according to Shih-chi, in 284. Further, the identifica- 
tion of the name of the T’s’i commander as Ch’én Chang [i &t, would make 
the attack of the inscription that of the late fourth century, for Chan-kuo ts’é 
states that the Ts’i general in this campaign was Chang-tzi #-—.*° This 
Chang-tzii appears in Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu as acting for Ts’i at the congress 
between Wei and Ts’i at Hsii-chou,”’ (dated by Shih-chi to 334),*8 and is 
further mentioned as heading a Ts’i force which fought with Wei at P’u-shui 
## 2K, an engagement which is recorded in Liu-kuo piao [MR in 312 B.c.,” 


Vide ch. 46, p. 17a—b: (SEE) ARM. 

For the inscription vide RBS, FIR pp. 220—221a, where the in- 
scription is read as: Me RMRAMOOFRE (=) A 
(=A) RBOFZ 4 (=e); and where the identification is made with the attack in PRE HF, 
/\4F). 

Compare however, Ch’én Méng-chia, of. cit., pp. 180—1, who reads 4L for -, Hi for EF, 
and identifies the character after [— as 2%, (and cites Tso-chuan, Duke Chao, year 9, for Po-tu 
#45, as the capital of Yen). For the Shih-chi accounts of the two campaigns in question, vide 
1. ch. 34, p. 6b, and 2. ch. 46, p. 17a—b, and 82, p. 3a. 

The latter campaign, that of King Hsiang’s 5th year, seems to have stopped short near 
the borders of Ts’i, after the achievement of the objective—the recovery of territory and nationals 
previously occupied by Yen. Shih-chi also states expressly that the Ts’i expeditionary force 
got as far as Ho-shang j*J_., which the commentators locate on the frontier of Ts’i. (Cf. 3¢ii: 
(ch. 82, p. 3a). 

(For a fuller discussion of this point, vide F.S. Drake, ‘An Inscribed Pottery Vessel of the 
Chou Dynasty’, Journal of the N. Ch. Branch of R.A.S., vol. LXXI, 1940, pp. 46 ff., and 
especially pp. 50—1). 

HE, HEA, ch. 29 HE 1: 
27? Vide HMM, (SPPY ed., ch. 21, p. 8a—d). 
°8 Vide $a, ANWAR, ch. 15, p. 28a—b: MEH 

Wei column: (334) 

Ts’i column: IU4F, MRE RIN, 

Vide WK, EN, ch 13: PAM, RIE, 

also vide ch. 15, p. 32a: HRI (312) 

Wei column: BPS HAR. 


No entry in Ts’i column. 
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and as leading an expedition against Ch’u in 299 B.c.° His active life—if 
the Hsii-chou convention is accepted as historical—thus falls in the limits of 
the years 335 to 300. The King of ‘the King’s fifth year’ would then hardly 
be King Wei, whose fifth year falls in 352 B.c., 18 years before the first mention 
of Chang-tzti above. Of King Hsiian’s successor, and the absolute date of his 
fifth year, nothing can be deduced from the Chu-shu chi-nien. The fifth year 
of King Hsiian, however, 316 B.c., fits ideally into the centre of the period 
of active life of Chang-tzti as it is known from other sources. There is also 
further evidence, other than the well-known statements of the Mencius,*! 
that the sack of Yen was an event of the reign of King Hsiian. 

The chapter of Shih-chi dealing with the T’ien family records an attack 
in force on Yen under the fifth year of Duke Huan, 380 B.c. according to 
Shih-chi chronology,®? 371 by the Chu-shu chi-nien chronology as it is inter- 
preted here. However, the similarity of the characters hsiian ‘& and huan ki 
renders quite plausible the theory that Shih-chi misread Duke Huan ##% for 
King Hsiian ‘& .°° Further, the record of the events of Ts’i under the T’ien 
family is far from detailed or precise until the period of the reign of King Wei; 
and this passage, with its considerable detail appears out of place in its present 
position during the time of Duke Huan, and would be better suited, at the 


3° Vide ch. 5, p. (MBE /4F) PERS, 


This campaign is dated by ch. 15, p. 33b (7\BBH) to 301 B.c.—viz. E+. 

Wei column: R¥--/\4F, 

column: #£—+=4, 

Ch’u column: {(RE—+-/\4F, 


and ef. also (SPPY ed., ch. 25, p. 8a) 


Vide RF, MCRL. 
and ibid., ARR, MRIS, 


Ibid., RRR? MFA, FARA, HF ZAHER 
Fig. 


and ibid., REA. 
and ibid. HAR. SAR. 
32 Vide RRL, HER, ch., 46, p. 7a: BAB. Be 
This is repeated in ibid., ch. 15, p. RA—+ AF] (HR, 
33 For a careful statement of this theory, vide e.g. GRE, op. cit., sect. 120, (FERMI REAE, 
JRA + 1+-4F#4.) p. 333. It is strange that Ch’ien, after a series of detailed arguments which 
point to the commission by Ssii-ma Ts’ien of the error of assigning an event of the fifth year 
of one ruler to the same year of another, should conclude in this section, as the above title 


indicates, that the true relative date for the attack on Yen, in the domestic Ts’i chronology, 
was not the fifth, but the sixth year of King Hsiian. 
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earliest, to the reign of King Wei m.*4 Finally, a prosopographical study 
of the Ts’i officials concerned in the prelude to this attack, and in the discus- 
sions preceding it, such as T’ien Ch’én-ssii fl fi 8, and Tsou Chi §] &, reveals 
that they are in fact all referred to elsewhere in Shih-chi (and are, in some cases 
also mentioned in Chu-shu chi-nien) as servants and officials of the courts of 
King Wei i = and King Hsiian #%£.%° The possibility of such a confusion 
by Ssti-ma Ts’ien of Duke Huan and King Hsiian is further strengthened by 
the nature of the records for the year 314 (King Nan #& of Chou’s first year) 
in Liu-kuo piao XR; although the Yen column mentions the death of the 
Yen ruler, King K’uai " $, and the minister Tzi: Chih -FZ to whom he had 
ceded his throne, yet in no instance—in either the T's’i or the Yen column—is 
there any mention of a T's’i attack on Yen, or a statement of this attack as the 
cause of the death of the Yen ruler and minister.** Ssti-ma Ts’ien, then, 
appears to have seen a record of a Ts’i attack on Yen in the fifth year of a 
certain ruler, but his sources do not seem to have contained a reference to 
such an attack in the tenth year of King Min ##-—the Shih-chi date by Ts’i 
chronology for the year 314. 


(d) The chronology of internal events in Yen. 


The preserved citations of Chu-shu chi-nien contain no reference relevant 
to Yen between the chronicle of a state meeting between Marquis Ch’éng 
jx f of Chao and a Yen ruler of the same name and title at An-i 4 & in the 
15th year of King Hui of Liang, 356,°’ and the records relating to the internal 
upheavals before and simultaneous with the Ts’i invasion. None of these 
records is cited by the date of the Yen ruler’s reign-year, and those referring 
to the internal disorders are added to Liu-kuo piao by the commentators in 
the relevant year without a dating notation in the actual quotation.** There is 
thus no control on the Shih-chi dating for the rulers of Yen in this particular 
instance from Chu-shu chi-nien. However, as has been seen above, the date 
of the Ts’i invasion can be placed in 316 B.c., and an account in Chan-kuo ts’é, 
unusually precise and detailed in the matter of dating indications, of the 
events in Yen which led up to, and in part offered the motive and the oppor- 
tunity for this attack, enables a reconstruction which is largely identical with, 


Ibid., p. 333. 


% Tbid., and p. 312, and vide Sa, Hae, (ch. 46, p. 10a) for enfeoffment of HG in FM 
under ME. 


36 Vide Pah, ABIX, ch. 15, p. 3la—d; 314 B.c. Yen column: VE. 


37 [bid., p. 24b. 356 B.c. Wei column: 


38 For full discussion, vide infra p. 308—9, and note 43. 
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though in one important particular different from, the story as it appears in 
the available fragments of Chu-shu chi-nien.*9 

The main details of this account are that in the third year of King 
(or Viscount) K’uai -F!#{, which by the Shih-chi dating is 318,4° Yen joined 
the San Tsin = # in an unsuccessful attack on Ts’in; as the outcome of this 
failure, King K’uai ceded his throne in favour of his chief minister, Tzij 
Chih -¥-Z, in whose third year there was internal discontent, which resulted 
in fighting. A plot by the heir-apparent Kung-tzi P’ing 228 and a 
general Shih Pei fi # to dislodge Tzt Chih from his position proved abortive, 
and after a period of several months’ rioting and skirmishing (the time 
indication here, and the absence of further time indications are important), 
the invasion by the forces of Ts’i under the leadership of Chang Tzii, and 
the sacking of the capital, in which King K’uai died, led to the fall and death 
of Tzi Chih. After an interval of a further two years, the previous crown 
prince and heir-apparent, Kung-tzii P’ing 2-48 was popularly elected to 
ascend the throne, and ruled with the title King Chao 1% ©. 

The dating indications are quite distinct, and the presence of the figure 
two, as well as that of ‘scveral months’ is indicative against the interpretation 
of the two occurrences of the figure three—in ‘the third year’—as being not 
literal figures, but stylizations, and the equivalent of ‘a long time’. If the 
Ts’i invasion be assigned to the year 316, and this is the third year of Tzii 
Chih, the cession of the kingdom to him will be in 318 (as in the Shih-chi 
account),*! and the accession of King K’uai, in whose third year the abdication 
occurs, will be in 320, (again, in fact, as in Shih-chi).42 The accession of King 
Chao, in the second year after the Ts’i attack, will fall in 315, or 314—the 
difference arising from the point of whether the reckoning is inclusive, or 
exclusive. 

These Chan-kuo ts’é chronological indications are supported, and the 
facts of the story are filled out by the citations of Chu-shu chi-nien by Hsii 


3® This is in the matter of the person of King Chao WAX, or the successor to F17. Vide 
infra, p. 311, and notes 50 and 51. 


% Vide Rel, ABA, ch. 15, p. 318 B.c.: Yen column: BBE, AHF. 
There is a similar entry in the Wei, Han, Chao and Ch’u columns. 

*! It should be noted, however, that whereas the Liu-kuo piao records the abdication two 
years after the unsuccessful attack on T's’in, i.e. in the fifth year of Tzii K’uai, 316. B.c. (vide 
Ral, ch. 15, p. 31a F ZAM there is no statement of a similar lapse of 
two years in the #3 account, which follows that of Chan-kuo ts’é. (Vide ibid., ch. 34, p. 
Sa: and with no further dating indications [ibid., p. 6a] 


Vide Pitt, ch. 15, p. 306; 320 TMF Yen column: IC. 
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Kuang in Liu-kuo piao and again in Chao shih-chia .* 
Neither of these quotations carries a date, and their reference is to mutually 
contradictory passages in Shih-chi. The Hsii Kuang comment to Chao 
shih-chia is given under the eleventh year of King Wu-ling ®# (315 B.c.) 
and is to the effect that the testimony of Chu-shu chi-nien is substantially the 
same with the record of Shih-chi, in the Chao section, of an attack by T’s’i on 
Yen in the year 316, and, in the following year, the summons, at the instigation 
of Chao, of a Yen prince, Kung-tzii Chih from Han ##, to assume the throne 
of Yen. The Chao column of the Liu-kuo piao, however, dates these events 
one year later (although still in advance of the conventional Shih-chi chrono- 
logy for this episode), and Hsii Kuang quotes the Chu-shu chi-nien under the 
twelfth year of King Wu-ling #t# (ie. 314 B.c.) for the ‘establishment’ 
(accession, that is, and not coronation), of Kung-tzti Chih. 

The Chao shih-chia version of these events, and the part of the Bamboo 
Annals cited by Hsii Kuang, are together quite consistent with the chronolo- 
gical reconstruction outlined above, and the dating of the attack of 'T's’i to 
316 B.c. (two years prior to the usual Shih-chi dating) from epigraphic 
indications, and Chan-kuo ts’é evidence. Again, the statement of action in 
this matter by Chao—and the implication, of course of Han, at whose court 
the Yen prince seems to have been residing—help to explain the statement 
of King Hsiian of T's’i to Mencius, in connection with the consequences which 
had developed after his attack. By now, the affair, far from being a matter 
concerning T’s’i and Yen only, seems to have grown into an international 
problem, and it may well have been this interference by Chao, who in league 
with Yen and Han, would be able to put into the field a force far too powerful 
for Ts’i to withstand alone, to which King Hsiian pointed when he asked 
Mencius what action should be taken against the plots of the rulers of the 
various states against him, and in favour of Yen.“ 

The reconstruction of events after 316 B.c. would then be as follows: 
315, Chao interferes in the Ts’i-Yen war, sponsors the candidature for the 
throne of Kung-tzii Chih in Han, and escorts him to his kingdom, he reckon- 
ing the count of his years on the throne from the following year, 314 B.c. 
However, Hsii Kuang uses the term /i »& with reference to Kung-tztii: Chih 
under the year 314 in the Six State Year-table K}AR (Liu-kuo piao)—this 
term indicates not the actual first year of the ruler, but the accession of 


43 Tbid., p. 31a—b: (314 B.c.) 
and ibid., ch. 43, p. (RE —F) Z. 
IRA. 
“4 Vide supra, note 31, and note especially mF, RMEF: 
BREA. 
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the new ruler, on the death of his predecessor, whose name still continues 
to grace the year, the new ruler not commencing the count of his years on 
the throne until the start of the following year. It is not difficult to suppose, 
and there are other examples of a similar error,* that Hsii Kuang may have 
confused that latter event, the actual first year of the reign, yiian-nien 3t4F, 
with the former, /i 3£, or chi-wei )f{%, the accession, or proclamation, as it 
were, opposed to the coronation. The suspicion of an error here on the part 
of Hsii Kuang is rendered more firm by the consideration that there was no 
living previous ruler of Yen, either in 315 or in 314 B.c., by whose reign year 
the count should be continued; the previous ruler, of whom it can at the 
least be said that he was not in the direct line of succession, had died some 
time in 316 B.c. during the attack of Ts’i, and there was thus no ritual hin- 
drance to prevent Kung-tzii Chih from dating his accession or proclamation 
year as the first year of his reign. If then the above reconstruction be 
accepted, the chronological indications of the quotations of the old text of 
Chu-shu chi-nien again dovetail into the framework provided by the inscrip- 
tion and the account in the Yen section of Chan-kuo ts’é. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt, with Ssti-ma Chéng*’ this account 
of intervention on the part of Chao. Chao, after all, was a neighbour, and 
the situation resulting from the occupation of a power on her eastern flank 
by Ts’i was far more calculated to goad her into action than the interstate 
bickering in the central plain to her south, in which she seems neither to have 
played any great part, nor to have evinced any special interest.4® Yen and 


% Vide, e.g. op. cit., p. 9. 


and ibid., p. 183, where the possibility of such a confusion is employed to explain the 
differences in testimony of the quotations of the /s###24f for the length of reign of FF#EX. 
46 ESB (yee 4eREM, ch. 35, p. 269b) would reconstruct the count of reign years of 


¥i4iZ on the basis of his first year being the same as the last year of his predecessor, fj. 


Vide Rat, Mita ch. 43, p. FBR: 


Cf. e.g. ch. 29, HE 1. Compare the 
meagreness of entries relating to Chao in the old text /f###24F for the whole of the fourth 
century. Although, admittedly, the nature of the text renders firm argument from this fact 
difficult, it would be strange if only items of Chao reference and not records relating to other 
states had failed to attract the attention of the commentators in this way. It is not even possible 
to cite both the accession and death dates of a single Chao ruler from quotations of ?*#14F. 


The most plausible explanation of this phenomenon seems to be that, in the first place, 
Chao was not a sworn ally of Wei, and thus did not send announcements of her important 
political and military events to the court of Wei. (Chao does not appear at the 356 B.c. congress 
of states at the Wei court—for which vide ch. 44, p. 7a: FBR: WHE, 
RR, BRR, BR RAGA. Secondly, Chao’s lack of interest in the bickerings of the states 
of the central plain is clearly shown by the small number of aggressive actions she initiated 


against them (five as against fifteen by Ts’i in the known fragments of #4F for the years 450 
to 300). 
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Chao seem to have maintained diplomatic relations, so that, added to the 
stimulus of personal interest and defence safeguards, there was the further 
moral obligation to intervene in an ally’s behalf. 

There remains the problem of the person of King Chao of Yen. Chan- 
kuo ts’é is assertive that the former heir-apparent, Kung-tzii P’ing survived 
both the internecine struggles in Yen, and the purge which followed the Ts’i 
conquest, to assume his rightful throne after the end of the T's’i occupation.*® 
Yet Chu-shu chi-nien, in the old form at least, which we know to have persisted 
until, or, at least, to have existed in T’ang times, is equally assertive of Kung- 
tzii P’ing’s death at the hands of Tzii Chih.5! The testimony of Shih-chi 
varies with the source adopted by Ssii-ma Ts’ien: Yen Shth-chia, based on 
the narrative of Chan-kuo ts’é, follows its source in identifying King Chao 
as the former Kung-tzii P’ing :5? however, in the Chao shih-chia 
#i itt chapter, the source is apparently different, and the tradition, com- 
pletely alien to the narrative of the Yen ts’é #&%, is told of the intervention 
of Chao, and the accession of Kung-tzii Chih (although the identification of 
the latter with King Chao is not stated).5? There is evidence that the 
Liu-kuo piao of T’ang times recorded the death of Kung-tzi P’ing in a 
manner similar to the Chu-shu chi-nien tradition,®4 and there is epigraphical 
evidence for a Yen ruler carrying the title wang +, (assumed by Yen in 
323 B.c. according to Shih-chi),*> with the personal name Chih §&,°*—but, of 
course, it would not be proper, on the evidence of the inscriptions alone, to 
identify this ruler as King Chao. The identification of King Chao i§ £, as 
Kung-tzii P’ing, on the other hand, can be dismissed, for, in addition to the 
independent Shih-chi (Chao shih-chia, as well as old Liu-kuo piao) and 
Bamboo Annals s # #24¢- statements of his death, there is the additional fact 5” 


49 Vide supra, note 37. 
Vide ch. 34, p. 6b: MER. FLRATFE. 
Note however the addition of the words A#, in the 4Ax7sH#G4F, clearly interpolated with 
the motive of bringing the testimony of the Annals into line with Shih-chi orthodoxy as it 
appears in the #€ftge chapter. 
52 Vide supra, note 51, ad. init. 
53 Vide supra, note 43. 
54 Vide ibid., ch. 34, p. 6b: FRRR. 
where the present text (vide supra note 36) only lists A@KMAFZ. 
55 Vide ibid., ch. 15, p. 30a; 323 B.c. Yen column: F 
and cf. ibid., ch. 34, p. 4b MART. 


56 p. 8a—b: YR, decides, on the evidence of such 
weapons, for the identity of and AF Hk. 

7 Noted by ch. 9, [ABH] under 314). Liang also regards 
as suspect the Shih-chi record of a period of two years’ waiting prior to the accession of ME, 
and suggests instead that If reigned for this two year period, and was succeeded on his death 
by #42E, whose identity is unknown, (save that he is not to be identified with the former AF). 
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of the incongruity in the Yen ¢sé tradition of, in the first place, a popular 
rising of the people of Yen against Kung-tzii P’ing, followed very shortly 
afterwards, by a popular movement culminating in his accession to the throne. 

The remaining problem concerns the dating of the itinerary of Mencius, 
whose presence in T's’i, at the time of the attack by King Hsiian is demanded 
by the narratives both of Chan-kuo ts’é, and of the ‘Mencius’ itself.>* Little 
seems to be gained from an attempt to plot either the exact route taken by 
Mencius, or the date of his visits to the several kingdoms—unknown quan- 
tities, such as the dates of the rulers of the state of 'T’éng J, and considerations 
such as the lack of control, other than from later sources, on the Shih-chi dates 
for the Dukes of Lu of the latter half of the fourth century (to whom there is 
only one dated reference in the extant quotations of the Chu-shu chi-nien),* 
befool the architectonics of a year-by-year plan.®° Suffice it to plead that by 
the interpretation of the dates of the rulers of Wei and T’s’i offered above, the 
Ts’i ruler with whom Mencius has dealings, is on the throne at the time 
required, and is a contemporary of the Wei ruler, King Hsiang % ¥, (who is 
to be identified with the ‘present king’ 4+ of Chu-shu chi-nien)® whose lack 


of bearing, and of the imposing qualities necessary to a ruler, Mencius had 
noted.® 


University of Oxford 


58 Vide supra, note 31, and FRBAHE, ch. 29, 1: 


59 Vide supra, note 37. 


60 Such as that offered by Shinjd Shinzd in his essay FLAME in 
(pp. 1—41): Shinjd argues that in 316, Mencius was in Lu 
for the purpose of attending to the burial of his mother, and also attempted at the time to 
interview 444544, whose accession is here calculated to 316. On the other hand, there is 
surely no necessity to space each move in Mencius’ itinerary at intervals of one year, a recon- 
struction which Shinjé is prone to adopt; there seems to be no compelling reason why two or 
more states should not be visited in the space of one calendar year. 


Further, the adoption of the accession date of Duke P’ing as 316 is open to question, for 
although *\P¥H, ch. 15, p. 31a records the accession in 314, and death in 296, with a reign 
of 19 years, the chronicle of the outstanding events of the reign in 4##4#4@ puts (1) at the time 
of the accession, the assumption of the title +E by the six powers (dated elsewhere in Shih-chi to 
323), (2) in the 12th year, the death of King Hui of Ts’in, 4¢44=E, dated to 311 elsewhere in 
Shih-chi. 

(Vide Rit WR, ch. 33, p. 20b—2la: ABTA. 
FEMA. =+-—4F, 42. Both of these notices are consistent with the calculation of the 
accession of 4*4 as in 322. Hence, a case could be made for a considerably earlier date than 
the 316 suggested by Shinjé for the accession of 4*4, and the argument that Mencius was in 
Lu, and not in Ts’i at the time of the attack on Yen cannot be taken as proven.) 


Note that invariably refers items for 318—300 to the years of FEE: e.g. PH 
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MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE 


J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 


One of the most fruitful developments in the post-war literary world has been 
the discovery of just a few of the riches of modern Japanese literature through 
English translation. Before the war Japanese classical literature was to some 
extent known to the west, but 20th century Japanese works remained quite 
unknown. However, in the last few years a number of translations of Japanese 
novels have been published, starting with Homecoming by Jiro Osaragi,' 
published in 1953 and translated by Brewster Horwitz. This is a novel of 
disillusionment, which shows the breakdown of moral standards in Japan 
after defeat and during the occupation. It dealt with a topical question, and 
was written to please the masses of the reading public, and in Japan reading 
is almost a national hobby. 

Of more lasting literary worth are two novels by the two most distin- 
guished living writers of present day Japan, both translated by Edward G. 
Seidensticker. Yasunari Kawabata’s Snow Country is memorable for its 
beautiful evocation of a hot-spring resort in the hills during the winter months 
and the relationship between a wealthy young dilettante and a geisha of the 
little town. However, there is no very detailed plot, and the real centre of the 
book is the snow country in which the scene takes place; the mountains, the 
houses of the resort, and the railway which brings its visitors are all muffled 
and given an air of remoteness by the snow. Except for a few Americanisms, 
which grate on English ears, the translation succeeds in bringing out much of 
the stylistic beauty of Kawabata’s writing which has made him famous in 
Japan. On the same level of achievement is Junichiro Tanizaki’s Some Prefer 
Nettles, an introspective account of a young Japanese couple who cannot find 
any real satisfaction in their marriage in spite of, or perhaps because of, their 
‘modern’ outlook. This book contains a wonderful account of a visit to the 
puppet theatre in Osaka, which is so vivid that afterwards the reader is almost 
convinced that he has actually seen a puppet show in Japan. Both these novel- 
ists belong to a mature generation of writers; while dealing with universal 
human relationships, they do at the same time memorably portray in their 
books much that is peculiarly Japanese. This is their great virtue, that they 
make us see the distinctiveness of the Japanese outlook and the Japanese way 
of life. 


1 Normally in Japanese the surname is written first, but in this article I have followed western 
practice and put surnames second throughout. 
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An outstanding writer of a younger generation is Yukio Mishima whose 
pastoral romance, The Sound of the Waves, has been translated by Meredith 
Weatherby. This is not a powerful or profound novel, but it is an enjoyable 
romance which comes over well in the English version. When other books by 
Mishima have been translated, such as Confessions of a Mask, we shall be ina 
better position to judge his standing as a novelist. 

A novel which has an uncompromisingly topical setting and which is 
universal in its application is by Shohei Ooka, and has been translated by 
Ivan Morris. It is called Fires on the Plain and is a grimly realistic account 
of the suffering of some Japanese soldiers in the Philippines towards the end 
of the war. It contains a forceful analogy between the cannibalism of starving 
soldiers and the Christian doctrine of the Mass; and it is a powerful indict- 
ment of war. The translation is impeccable. 

One or two more novels have been translated, or are about to be published, 
but these are only a tiny fraction of those which deserve to be known to the 
English reading public. That is why at the XXIX International P.E.N2 
Congress held in Tokyo in September 1957 much of the discussion turned 
on how the number of translations from eastern literatures into western 
languages can be increased. The final outcome was that the Congress passed 
a resolution which contained as its preamble the following words: 

We recommend to the Congress that P.E.N. should do all in its power to raise the 

general status of translators and in particular, we urge the following points. . . . 

Five points were then listed, all of which were aimed at helping and encourag- 
ing translators of eastern literatures. The resolution was drafted under the 
guidance of Mr Angus Wilson of the English P.E.N. Centre, and passed at 
the final meeting presided over by Mr Stephen Spender. Throughout the 
Congress it was possible to meet some of the outstanding Japanese writers 
of the present day, and also the handful of young scholars who have so far 
translated their works, and in so doing have shown considerable literary 
ability and feeling for the English language. What is now required is to 
ensure that literary works of outstanding merit of Asian countries should be 
translated into one or more western languages, and that such translations 
should be treated seriously in reviews when published. The fifth point in 
the P.E.N. Congress Resolution read as follows: 

We consider the encouragement of the publication of translations of important Asian 


works in Western countries to be of such immediate importance that we would suggest 
that the normal system of reviewing is inadequate for these works. We urge all Western 


* The P.E.N. is an International Association of writers with branches in about fifty different 
countries. Founded in 1921 it numbers many famous writers among its ranks. 
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P.E.N. Centres, therefore, to further a system of pre-reviews of these works in these 
countries so that where a pre-review is favourable, every periodical or newspaper of 
standing will give space for a review of the work. 
It now remains to be seen whether these suggestions will stimulate the 
demand for more translations, especially of contemporary Japanese novels 
and short stories. 

Meanwhile there is one recently published book of translations which 
can be thoroughly recommended to anyone wishing to make some acquaintance 
with modern Japanese writings. It is called Anthology of Modern Japanese 
Literature® and is edited by Donald Keene. In this volume Dr Keene has 
selected a number of short stories and extracts from novels which give a 
sample of Japanese literature from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 
present day. A leisurely reading of the 440 pages of this anthology leaves 
one with some clear cut impressions. The first is the strong contrast these 
pieces bear to the extracts given in Dr Keene’s previous Anthology of Classical 
Japanese Literature.4 The selection of modern writings comes off very well 
by the contrast, in spite of extracts from famous works such as The Tale of 
Genji given in the former volume. The fact is that the revolution and Meiji 
Restoration of 1868 ushered in a period of fruitful experiment. In after years, 
recalling the excitement of young Japanese poets, Toson Shimazaki wrote in 
1904: 


At last the age of the new poetry arrived. It was like a beautiful dawn. Some cried out 

as the prophets of old, others gave voice like the prophets of the west. All seemed 

intoxicated with light, with new tongues, with new imaginings. . . . 
Much the same thing happened to the writers of prose. In such an anthology 
as Dr Keene has prepared it is impossible to discuss all the writers repre- 
sented, and I only mention those pieces which caught my eye, those which 
made me want to read the entire novels of which these, alas, were only frag- 
ments. For instance, let me mention the first chapter of Soseki Natsume’s 
novel Botchan idiomatically translated by Burton Watson. Published in 
1906, this book deals mainly with the experiences of a Tokyo-bred young man 
who becomes a schoolmaster on an island. Then there is a short extract, well 
translated by Edward Seidensticker, from the Broken Commandment by Toson 
Shimazaki (1872—1943). This novel deals powerfully with the social pro- 
blem of the eta class—the pariah caste of Japan, and the passage translated 
describes beautifully the death of the hero’s father among the mountain 
pastures where he tends the cattle. A moving story by Katai Tayama called 
One Soldier, published in 1908, and based on the author’s experiences in the 


3 Published by Thames & Hudson, London, 35s. net and Tuttle & Son, Tokyo. 


4 Anthology of Japanese Literature from the Earliest Era to the Nineteenth Century. George 
Allen and Unwin. 
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Russo-Japanese war, is here translated by G. W. Sargent. It contains a 
memorable description of a man suffering from beriberi. One of the most 
remarkable stories in this anthology is, to my mind, the one by Riichi 
Yokomitsu (1898—1947) called Time, and most sensitively translated by 
Donald Keene. In this story, as Dr Keene points out, we can see ‘not only 
the psychological insights characteristic of European writing, but an essentially 
Buddhist concern with the hell that man creates for himself on earth’. Coming 
up to very recent times, the story called Villon’s Wife by Osamu Dazai, 
translated by Donald Keene, is outstanding for its vivid qualities. Another 
story which gave me particular pleasure in Ivan Morris’ translation was by 
the woman writer Fumiko Hayashi (1904—1951) called Tokyo, which gives 
a heart-warming description of human feelings even amid the grimness of 
post-war Tokyo. Lastly, let me mention two pieces by Tanizaki because 
they have a quality of their own which I admire. There is a short extract 
from his recently completed long novel The Thin Snow which describes how 
four girls go on a firefly hunt in the country. The writing of this major work 
was discontinued by government order during the war on the grounds that 
it was incompatible with war-time discipline. It is centred round the life of 
four sisters of an old family from Senba in Osaka during the years immediately 
before the war. Dr Keene has pointed out elsewhere® that 

Japanese literature, as exemplified by this novel, is entering a new period—one in which 

European influences have finally been absorbed into the native traditions, and techniques 

evolved with which we are as yet unfamiliar. 
Meanwhile it is tantalizing to have only this brief translation made by Edward 
Seidensticker from The Thin Snow. Lastly, there is an extract from Tanizaki’s 
novel, The Mother of Captain Shigemoto, from which I will give this brief 
quotation. Readers of Chinese literature will not find it unfamiliar in 
sentiment. 

Shigemoto learned nothing from his father of his spiritual life during that last year, but 

he did notice that his father returned again to the wine he had given up, that even though 


he was shut up in the altar room as before, the image of the Bodhisattva disappeared from 
the wall, and that in place of the Sutras he presently took again to reciting the poetry of 


Po Chii-i. 

Throughout, the standard of translation in this anthology, which repre- 
sents the work of 15 different translators, is high, and this augurs well for the 
future when more and more works of Japanese literature worthy of translation 
are likely to appear. One criticism, only, I have to make of this book, and 
that concerns the small selections of poetry included, which are disappointing 
in translation. It seemed to me that the translators of the poetry have done 
their job conscientiously but without much enthusiasm. Where some of 


5 Japanese Literature: An Introduction for Western Readers, (Murray, 1953). 
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these poems overlapped a recently published anthology called The Poetry of 
Living Japan® I must admit that I preferred the versions in this latter antho- 
logy. However, poetry written in Japanese or Chinese is notoriously hard to 
translate adequately even when it has already been influenced by western 
techniques and models. This criticism does not detract from the value of 
Dr Keene’s book as a first rate anthology of modern Japanese prose, which 
should give any discriminating reader a real taste for modern Japanese writing. 
These stories and extracts from novels give one very intimate glimpses of 
modern Japanese life, and leave one longing to read the complete novels, and 
the full collections of stories. And that, after all, is the chief merit of any 


Anthology. 


University of Hong Kong 


6 Translated by Professor T. Ninomiya and D. J. Enright, (Murray, 1957). 
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PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
1881—1955 


Son ceuvre scientifique en Extréme-Orient présentée par lui-méme 


I] n’est point une Revue d’intérét général qui n’ait salué avec respect la 
disparition subite de Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Nous n’avons point ici 
lintention de redire ce qui a été exprimé en tant de lieux sur le philosophe, 
le poéte, le mystique, . .; pas méme sur l’ensemble de son ceuvre scientifi- 
que, mais seulement sur ce qui concerne directement |’Extréme-Orient, en 
le faisant précéder de quelques précisions chronologiques. 


A. Quelques notes biographiques 


I] est né le let mai 1881 4 Sarcenat (Puy-de-Déme, France). De 1912 1914, il fréquenta 
le Laboratoire de Paléontologie (Muséum de Paris) alors dirigé par Marcellin Boule, et il 
publia des études établies d’aprés ses recherches dans le Quercy et le Jura. Aprés la 
guerre de 1914—1918, ot il fut un héroique caporal-brancardier, le Pére Teilhard de 
Chardin occupa (1922— 1928), a I’Jnstitut Catholique de Paris, la chaire de géologie, et 
multiplia les missions a l’étranger: en Chine, en 1923; dans le Centre-Asie en 1930; avec 
la croisiere Haardt-Citroén en 1931—1932; a Java en 1935; dans I’Inde en 1937—1938, 
et encore a Java. Pendant la guerre de 1940 il demeura en Chine; ensuite sa résidence la 
plus continue fut a New York et les derniers lieux de ses travaux en Afrique du Sud. 


Le 11 avril 1955, jour de Paques, il mourait 4 New York d’une congestion cérébrale. 


Membre de |’Académie des Sciences (1950), correspondant et membre des plus illustres 
sociétés scientifiques, ayant pris une part déterminante a des découvertes aussi retentis- 
santes que le Sinanthropus (prés de Pékin), le Pithecanthropus (a Java), ! Australopithecus 
(en Afrique du Sud), il s’était acquis une renommeée et une autorité mondiales. 


B. Phase des explorations en Asie Orientale (1923—1945) 


Voici comment le P. Teilhard de Chardin lui-méme caractérise cette 
période particulierement féconde de sa carriére (dans sa brochure non 
imprimée et hors commerce [1948]: Titres et travaux de Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, p. 2). 

‘A partir de 1923, la presque totalité de mon temps et des mes activités 
s’est trouvée absorbée par des travaux en Extréme-Orient: soit en association 
avec le P. Emile Licent; soit en qualité de conseiller au Service Géologique 
de Chine; soit a titre de membre de diverses expéditions: Expédition Centre- 
Asie (Expédition Roy Chapman Andrews) de l’American Museum of Natural 
History (1930); Expédition Haardt-Citroén (1931— 1936); Yale-Cambridge 
Expedition dans I’Inde septentrionale et centrale (1935—1936); Harvard- 
Carnegie Expedition en Birmanie (1937—1938). 
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‘Au cours de ces nombreux voyages,—auxquels il convient d’ajouter une 
mission scientifique en Somalie francaise et au Harrar (1928—1929),—mes 
recherches se sont trouvées dispersées sur un grand nombre de sujets variés, 
allant de la tectonique et de la physiographie 4 la Paléontologie et a la Préhis- 
toire; mais toujours cependant avec une tendance mieux dessinée a se fixer 
sur l’étude scientifique des problémes humains.’ 


C. Liste des travaux ou résultats les plus marquants 


ect la Dans cette énumération, il y a lieu de distinguer les contributions 
nt ici scientifiques se rapportant: (i) a la Géologie générale; (ii) 4 la Paléontologie 
ophe, des Mammiféres; (iii) 4 la Paléontologie humaine et a la Préhistoire. 
ntifi- (i) Géologie générale 
t, en ‘Grace aux multiples expéditions dont j’ai eu l’honneur de faire partie en Extréme-Orient, 
la chance bien rare m’a été donnée de pouvoir faire moi-méme, pas 4 pas (et suivant 
plusieurs variantes): 
a. une coupe géologique complete allant, Est-Ouest, de l’extrémité du Shantung aux 
confins de Pamir; 
uenta b. une autre section Nord-Sud, presque aussi complete, descendant de Mandchourie 
, et il (Harbin) jusqu’en bordure de I’Indochine. 
rés la ‘Suivant ces deux directions générales, la plupart des itinéraires géologiques relevés par 
‘d de moi intéressent des zones restées jusque-la complétement inconnues pour la Science = 
le, et (Weich’ang, Grand Khingan, Ordos, Gobi occidental, Tsinling, Peishan, . . . ). D’ou, 
avec bien entendu, un nombre considérable de faits nouveaux portés 4 la connaissance des 
1938, géologues (chaine de volcans quaternaires au Dalainor, Oligocéne d’Ordos, bassins éocénes 
ce la effondrés de Tsinling, etc. . . . ). Mais d’ou aussi, la possibilité, en ce qui me concerne, 
Sud. de développer certaines vues trés générales sur la migration NW-SE des granites et des 
wale. conglomérats a l’intérieur du domaine étudi€; c’est-a-dire finalement de proposer quelques 
vues pertinentes sur la structure flexurée de |’Asie orientale, avec conséquences possibles 
stres en faveur de l’idée d’une expansion (par granitisation) des Continents. 
sa ‘Sur un domaine purement stratigraphique, et moins ambitieux, le meilleur de mon 
; travail géologique en Chine aura sans doute été l’analyse du puissant manteau de dépots 4 
terrigénes (limons et loess) par quoi se termine le Cénozoique dans le bassin du Hoangho. a 
Grace a l’observation serrée de certains caractéres lithologiques (rubéfaction et concrétion- ps 
nement) des sols fossiles, et grace aussi a l’établissement de |’échelle stratigraphique des o 
Rats-taupes ou Siphnés (voir ci-dessous), toute une série de termes stratigraphiques - 
‘tte nouveaux, intercalés entre les Terres Rouges (Pontien) et Jaunes (Pléistocene Supérieur) . 
on de Richthofen,—chacun du reste avec son faciés lacustre correspondant,—ont pu étre EY 
graduellement identifiés par moi, ou sous mon influence, en Chine du Nord. Et c’est a e. 
de partir de cette base solide que j’ai pu ultérieurement tenter un synchronisme général des 4 
formations pontiennes et post-pontiennes de Chine septentrionale, avec celles de Chine - 
é centrale et méridionale,—et méme, 4 plus longue distance, avec celles d’Inde septen- 
es trionale, de Birmanie, et de Malaisie.’ 
on 
(ii) Paléontologie des Mammifeéres 
e- ‘Par suite des circonstances, mon goit initial pour les formes archaiques ou primitives du 
Tertiaire Inférieur a graduellement cédé le pas devant la nécessité et l’attrait grandissants 
al qui me portaient 4 étudier toujours plus attentivement et exclusivement les espéces 
re fossiles relativement récentes d’ou est issue directement la faune moderne d’Asie orientale. 
i Sauf en effet un mémoire consacré a l’Oligocéne d’Ordos, on peut dire que tous mes 
“ travaux paléontologiques, 4 partir de 1923, ont été consacrés a reconstituer peu a peu 
l’Histoire post-pontienne des Mammiféres en Chine du Nord: faune du Pliocene Moyen 
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(Bassin de Yushé, au Shansi); faune Villafranchienne (Couches de Nihowan, au Hopei); 
faune du Pléistocéne Inférieur (fissures de Choukoutien); faune du Pléistocéne Supérieur 
(Couches du Sjaraosso-gol): ‘résurrection’ non pas seulement faunistique, mais écologi- 
que et physiographique aussi, puisque la récolte et la distribution par age des formes 
fossiles se trouvaient étroitement associées, par force, avec l’étude des cycles sédimentaires 
et l’analyse des faciés dans chaque nouveau bassin exploré. 


‘Ainsi allait se construisant graduellement un cadre stratigraphique et faunistique 
indispensable pour le progrés des grandes recherches entreprises, juste 4 la méme époque, 
par le Service Géologique de Chine, en Paléontologie humaine. Cependant que, du 
méme coup, un certain nombre de particularités se dégageaient de l’évolution reconstituée 
de la faune chinois,—jetant un nouveau jour sur l’existence et les modalités de mouve- 
ments organiques collectifs au sein de la Biosphére: 

a. Foisonnement initial des Mustélidés pontiens,—rappelant étrangement celui des 
Cynodictis et des Cynodons oligocénes des Phosphorites du Quercy. 

b. Développement en Chine du Nord, pendant le Pliocéne, d’une faune d’Antilopes 
strepsicéres, exactement paralléle, et cependant non directement rattachable, a celle des 
Antilopes d’Afrique. 

c. Remarquable orthogénése des Siphnés (Rats-taupes) permettant d’observer, depuis 
le Pontien jusqu’a nos jours, une méme série parfaitement définie de modifications ostéo- 
logiques et dentaires (soudure des vertébres cervicales, perte des racines aux dents molari- 
formes, accroissement de taille . . . ) se produisant simultanément sur les diverses bran- 
ches, exceptionnellement nettes, d’un méme groupe zoologique, 4 contours strictement 
limités. 


‘Grace a la richesse et a la continuité des faunes ainsi exhumées, il devient possible 
(je l’ai montré, avec mon collégue Pierre Leroy, dans le cas des Félidés et des Mustélidés) 
de suivre a partir du Pontien, dans son installation, ses aménagements et ses modifications 
sur place, une large partie de la faune actuelle de Chine un des premiers essais jamais 
tentés, si je ne me trompe, pour construire une Zoologie ou aucune différence ne serait 
plus faite entre formes vivantes et formes éteintes, dans la méme région.’ 


Paléontologie humaine 


‘Contact prolongé avec des formations éruptives et sédimentaires qui toutes faisaient 
grandir 4 mes yeux l’importance d’une stratigraphie des sols et d’une géologie des Con- 
tinents;—occasions t6t rencontrées d’étudier certains Primates fossiles particuli¢érement 
anciens, et particuliérement bien conservés;—atmosphére initiale d’un Laboratoire ot se 
préparaient et s’étudiaient journellement, a cété de moi, les squelettes de la Chapelle- 
aux-Saints et de La Feyrassie: tous ces facteurs, sans parler de la fascination intrinséque 
au sujet lui-méme, convergeaient dés le début pour m’orienter peu a peu, et de plus en 
plus, vers les problémes et la poursuite de l’Homme fossile. 


‘Dans cette direction de la vieille Paléontologie humaine ma premiére chance avait été 
de me trouver mélé, encore tout jeune, 4 la trouvaille, en Angleterre, de /’ Eoanthropus 
dawsoni. La deuxiéme fut, en 1923, de pouvoir établir, avec Emile Licent, l’existence, 
jusqu’alors contestée, d’un Homme paléolithique en Chine du Nord. Mais la troisiéme, 
et la plus décisive, a certainement été de pouvoir, pendant prés de dix ans (1929— 1937), 
collaborer de tout prés aux grandes fouilles de Choukoutien, prés de Péking, et a la dé- 
couverte du Sinanthrope. 


‘Dans cette ceuvre collective, menée par les soins conjugués de la Fondation Rockefeller 
et du Service Géologique de Chine, ma fonction a surtout été de diriger l’étude stratigra- 
phique, paléontologique et archéologique du gisement. Etude délicate, puisque six types 
différents de fissures, correspondant du Miocéne au Pléistocéne Supérieur) a autant de 
périodes distinctes de remplissage, se rencontraient dans le méme massif calcaire. Mais 
étude féconde, en revanche, puisque, grace a l’abondance des fossiles recueillis, un recoupe- 
ment devenait possible entre ‘deux géologies’, celle des bassins et terrasses, et celle des 
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fissures,—indépendamment construites l’une de l’autre sous ma direction ou par mes soins, 
et dont I’ajustement s’est opéré sans la moindre difficulté. 


‘En fait, c’est autour et 4 partir des questions posées par le Sinanthrope que mes recher- 
ches se sont surtout développées a partir de 1933:— voyage au Kwangsi, établissant le 
synchronisme des Couches a4 Sinanthrope de Chine du Nord avec les Couches 4 Orang de 
Chine du Sud;—expéditions aux Indes, puis en Birmanie, avec Hellmut de Terra, aboutis- 
sant l’une et l’autre 4 la découverte d’un riche paléolithique ancien dans les terrasses, 
enfin classifiées, des trois bassins de l’Indus, de la Narbada et de Il’ Irrawaddy ;—visite et 
étude, a deux reprises (guidé par le Dr von Koenigswald), des gisements a Pithécanthrope 
Ge java... 


‘En 1939, un remarquable réseau de recherches, centré sur Péking, Singapore et Band- 
oeng, et fortement appuyé par les Institutions scientifiques américaines, se trouvait établi 
en Asie Orientale, couvrant systématiquement les divers problémes successivement 
soulevés par la recherche de l’Homme fossile en Extréme-Orient. Ce ‘réseau modeéle’, 
dont j’avais le privilége de faire partie, a été momentanément rompu par la guerre: mais 
pas avant qu’une série cohérente de résultats n’aient été obtenus, grace auxquels on peut 
dire que c’est sur la frange Pacifique de l’Ancien Monde que la Paléontologie a, depuis 
50 ans, pénétré le plus avant dans le mystére des origines humaines. 


‘En marge de ces investigations, de nature surtout géologique et paléontologique, j’ai 
eu, deux fois surtout, l’occasion d’aborder des sujets de nature plus strictement archéologi- 
que. D’abord en Afrique orientale ou, aprés avoir étudié les terrasses 4 vieux Paléolithi- 
que d’Obock, j’ai découvert et rapidement fouillé, prés de Diré-Daoua (Harrar) une grotte 
avec riche industrie de type Paléolithique Supérieur. Ensuite en Chine méme ou, aprés 
avoir reconnu, avec mon ami W. C. Pei, l’existence d’un Mésolithique des grottes au 
Kwangsi, j’ai cru bon de résumer, en un court mémoire, l’essentiel de mes observations 
et de mes idées sur le Mésolithique et le Néolithique chinois,—ou méme, plus générale- 
ment, sur le peuplement de la Chine.’ 


HENRI BERNARD-MAITRE 
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VINCENZ HUNDHAUSEN!? 
1878—1955 


Aus einer Tageszeitung springt mir unversehens eine Todesanzeige in die 
Augen um den Namen Vincenz Hundhausen—in schweren, schwarzen 
Buchstaben. 

Es kann kein Zweifel dabei sein, der Name kommt kaum 6fter vor, und 
er ist wohlvertraut den vielen, die ihn sehen, da sind die ‘China hands’ der 
letzten vier Jahrzehnte, denen er in den ‘besten Jahren unseres Lebens’ 
geradezu eine menschliche Landmarke bedeutete, und viele andere Freunde 
des friedlichen, des ewigen Chinas, dessen klassische Literatur er uns 
Deutschen genial vermittelte, in Prosa und Poesie, wie kein anderer. 

Fiir die Leser der Tageszeitung wird hinzugefiigt, das Vincenz Hund- 
hausen Professor hies, Anwalt in Peking und Schriftsteller und Ubersetzer 
klassischer chinesischer Dramen und Lyrik war, dag er nach vierzigjahrigem 
Leben in China im vorigen Jahr nach seiner Geburtsstadt Grevenbroich 
zuriickkehrte und daselbst 77 Jahre alt am 18. Mai d. J verschied, versehen 
mit den hlg. Sterbesakramenten. In einem Sinne ist das alles ja auch richtig; 
in einem anderen stimmt es doch wieder nicht ganz. 

Mit den Lesern der ‘Deutschen Kommentare’—die es angeht—glaube 
ich mich eher einig, wenn ich bei dieser einmaligen Erscheinung einfacher, 
aber auch umfassender an den Dichter Vincenz Hundhausen dankbar erinnere. 
Den Anwalt hatte er bereits vor Jahr und Tag an den Nagel gehangt; iiber 
den Professor lachelte er selbst sein unvergeBlich gewinnendes Lacheln; und 
den Ubersetzer lehnte er in seinen Fehden mit den ziinftigen Sinologen fiir 
seine Person ab. Die wortlichen Ubersetzungen der chinesischen Schriftwerke 
lieferten ihm seine Schiiler und Gehilfen; er selbst dichtete dann das chine- 
sische Kunstwerk nach—Dichten im besten Sinne des Wortes—-; er iibertrug 
es, mit seinem genialen Einfiihlungsvermégen in chinesisches Wesen und 
vermittelte uns so nicht nur die Kenntnis der Fabeln, sondern auch die ganze 
késtliche ‘ambiance’, wie sie in den Werken klassischer chinesischer Literatur 
lebt—in Prosa, Poesie und Drama. 

Vincenz Hundhausen konnte dies, weil er, wie kaum ein anderer, in 
China wirklich seine ‘zweite Heimat’ gefunden hatte; das ist eine viel 
gebrauchte, manchmal auch wohl misbrauchte Wendung—aber auf Hund- 
hausen trifft sie zu; er hatte wirklich in China Wurzel gefast und liebte es mit 
seinem ganzen Dichterherzen. 


1 Deutsche Kommentare, Wochenzeitung fiir das ganze Deutschland, 11. Juni 1955. 
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Zeitlebens blieb er dabei ein guter Deutscher—eine Zeit wirkte er als 
Mitherausgeber einer deutschen Tageszeitung in Tientsin—und ein guter 
Christ. Auf dem Schreibtisch in seinem Hause auf der ‘Pappelinsel’ bei 
Peking stand indessen auch immer eine kleine Statuette der buddhistischen 
Kwan-yin, der verstehenden Gottin der Barmherzigkeit und alles mensch- 
lichen Leids, und ich erinnere mich wohl daran, da8 im Gesprich sein Blick 
manchmal auf der kleinen Figur ruhte und mit dem Gegenstand auch 
innerlich verbunden schien. 

Now cracks a noble heart. Good night sweet prince, and flights of angels sing thee to 

thy rest! 

Und wenn es eine Kwan-yin gibt, dann bin ich sicher, da8 sie am 18. 
Mai dieses Jahres ihre Engel nach Grevenbroich entsandt hat, um Vincenz 
Hundhausen’s Seele zur Ruhe zu geleiten. 


Requiescat in Pace. 
WALTER FUCHS 
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REVIEWS 


Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel. Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, IV, School of Oriental and African Studies. 
By H. H. Rowtey. (London: University of London, The Athlone 
Press, 1956. Pp. 154. 21s. net) 


In this series of lectures we have a quite original attempt at comparison 
between two widely differing religious spheres. There have been other 
comparisons in this field, notably prompted by the actual encounter between 
Christianity and Chinese religious tradition on the mission field, but a 
consistent comparison, such as undertaken by Professor Rowley, between 
some leading personalities on either side has, to my knowledge, never been 
attempted before. This is not to say that Chinese sages and philosophers 
have never been studied from a religious angle, but rather, that in this book 
we find a constant shifting of the focus between the world of those great 
sages and that of the great prophets of ancient Israel. Professor Rowley 
aims at setting these personalities against their own background, in order to 
ensure a maximum of sympathetic understanding, although at the outset he 
is aware of the danger that, being a specialist in one of the two fields, he may 
unconsciously make this side the standard for comparison with the other (p. 2). 

The common basis for a comparison Professor Rowley seeks in the 
phenomenon of prophecy. Thus, the first chapter is devoted to a definition 
of this phenomenon, and the definition of a prophet as being ‘one who is in 
the state of announcing a message which has been given to him’ (p. 6) is 
taken by Professor Rowley as a suitable working hypothesis. This definition 
puts the greater stress on the ‘forthtelling’ aspect of prophecy, and it enables 
the author to compare some of the great Hebrew prophets with three Chinese 
sages in particular: Confucius, Mencius and Mo Ti, on the ground that they 
were all bearers of a message to their people, and, indeed, to all the world. 

Thus, we find many similarities between the activities of prophets and 
sages as statesmen (Ch. II) and as reformers (Ch. III), both having a passion- 
ate interest in the society of their days. When it comes, however, to a 
comparison of their respective motivations for these activities in the human 
sphere, the task becomes increasingly difficult: the ‘different worlds’ stand 
out with increasing clarity throughout the later chapters of the book, discus- 
sing first their respective visions of a golden age (Ch. IV), then their attitudes 
towards worship (Ch. V), and finally their relationship to God (Ch. VI). 
Professor Rowley has indeed, as he says at the outset, not attempted to conceal 
basic differences if he should find them on his quest, and, overlooking his 
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effort, one is led to ask whether a comparison of prophets and sages does not 
ultimately break down when starting from the basis of the phenomenon of 
prophecy. Yet there are some remarks in the book which would seem to point 
towards a different conclusion by the author, especially when he states that 
the Chinese sages ultimately fall far short of the great Hebrew prophets in 
regard to the fundamental religious motivations for their respective messages, 
and that they had to fall short of them because they did not have the same 
richness of religious heritage (p. 144). This conclusion would suggest a 
difference of degree and environment rather than an essential difference. 

It is a great joy to follow this eminent Old Testament scholar in deploy- 
ing for us a picture of the great Hebrew prophets to whom he has come so 
near in sympathetic understanding. This is especially true of that part of 
the last chapter in which he grasps the essence of Hebrew prophecy in its 
most sublime form: the strong personal relationship to the God of history 
who calls out men, often against their will, to be His mouthpiece in calling 
back His people to obedience under His sway. And if they had any other 
qualities and characteristics, they can only be explained from this primary 
relationship. This is also expressed by the author in his Rediscovery of the 
Old Testament (p. 95): “That they were preachers of righteousness, social 
reformers and statesmen, may be in some measure true, but these functions 
were very incidental to their real mission’. 

Here we must look more closely at the working definition adopted by 
Professor Rowley, to the effect that a prophet is the bearer of a message which 
has been given to him. This definition, too, clearly shows the primary impor- 
tance of the relationship between the bearer of the message to its source. And 
if this is really the essence of Hebrew prophecy as displayed in the great 
prophets, then surely it is necessary, when comparing with it the Chinese 
religious scene, to look for its counterpart in the relationship between man 
and the ‘numinous’ within the framework of religious beliefs prevalent in 
ancient China. Though the author repeatedly stresses the need of setting the 
Chinese sages against the religious background of their time (e.g. p. 17), we 
find but little of this religious background. Thus, he states several times 
(pp..42, 58, 87) that Confucius and Mencius laid far too great a stress on the 
ruler’s example as an effective measure to reform the world, and that this 
shows a ‘too simple and shallow optimism’ (p. 94). But then he does not 
take into account the impressive conception, basic to all Chinese religious 
belief, of the universe as an immense interplay of cosmic forces, in which 
man, and especially the man in a supreme position among men, the ruler, 
plays an essential part in preserving the rhythmic harmony in nature as well 
as in society. The King’s té ¢& or ‘Virtue’, therefore, is conceived of as a 
magical power, and the consequences of his words and deeds are felt in the 
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whole of society and even in nature. Elsewhere (p. 38 n. 2, p. 101) the author 
quotes Dr Waley who draws attention to this conception, but again, when 
discussing the importance of /i ff@, ‘ritual’ or ‘propriety’, he states that the 
relevant passages seem to suggest ‘that the forms of worship were regarded 
as useful to the government for regulating men’ (p. 99). The all-importance 
of li to Confucius, however, lay precisely in this preservation of human and 
cosmic harmony. These thoughts are more fully expressed in the Doctrine 
of the Mean and elsewhere in the Li-chi (the Chia-yii passage quoted by the 
author on p. 99 is exactly parallel to Li-chi Ch. 24, Couvreur’s translation II, 
362—3), especially in the 7th Chapter, the Li-yiin (Couvreur’s translation 
I, 497 ff.). 

This naturalistic religious belief does not allow for a conception of a 
personal God, in the sense of a living God who has a personal relationship to 
individual men. Shang Ti, it is true, was conceived of in anthropomorphic 
terms, and the same is true even of T’ien, ‘Heaven’, but it would seem that 
here we rather have to do with a sort of supreme power in the background 
ensuring the regular march of things in the universe and hence also in human 
society. This makes the change in terminology from Shang Ti to T’ien much 
slighter than is sometimes supposed. I do not think that Professor Rowley’s 
explanation of T’ien as a reverent substitute for Shang Ti holds (p. 121—2), 
if only because in some texts the two terms are used intermittently, and even 
the early Han commentators felt free to explain Shang Ti as meaning T”7en. 

Such a conception of Shang Ti or T’ien as an Urheber throws a different 
light, too, on one of the few passages in the Lun-yii in which Confucius seems 
to gain the status of a prophet. Legge’s translation, partly quoted by the 
author on p. 5 and resumed by him on p. 125, runs: 

After the death of King Wen, was not the cause of truth lodged here in me? If Heaven 

had wished to let this cause of truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got 

such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what 
can the people of K’wang do to me? 
I believe that this translation is misleading in that Legge overstresses the 
personal link of Confucius with Heaven. Dr Waley’s translation: 


When King Wen perished, did that mean that culture (wen) ceased to exist? If Heaven 
had really intended that such culture as his should disappear, a latter-day mortal would 
never have been able to link himself to it as I have done. And if Heaven does not intend 
to destroy such culture, what have I to fear from the people of K’uang? 


seems more exact in giving a more impersonal ring to Confucius’ conviction 
as the bearer of a message. This would also be more in tune with the ‘remote- 
ness of God’ and the ‘littleness of place that God has in his (Confucius’) 
teaching’ (p. 125). 

This brings me to the question of Professor Rowley’s choice of Confucius, 
Mencius and Mo Tias the right objects of comparison with the great Hebrew 
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prophets. As long as we are on the human level, the comparison seems well 
worth making, because of the similarity in moral earnestness and concern for 
society. But when it comes to their respective responses to the ‘numinous’, 
we are indeed, as Professor Rowley himself remarks, in two different worlds 
(pp. 120, 121). There seems indeed little place for a deeper personal religious 
experience in the framework of a belief that harmony, attunement between 
the world of nature and the world of man, is the supreme goal set for human 
society. In such a belief it is not the individual as a person who plays a role, 
but the individual in his respective function in society. Hence this stress on 
li in both Confucius and Mencius, and on strict and absolute obedience in 
Mo Ti. 

For a deeper religious experience, however, we must look elsewhere in 
ancient China, and this we seem to find precisely in the mystic experiences of 
the early Taoists, notably of their most brilliant representative, Chuang Tzi. 
Considering the impersonal quality of the ancient Chinese religious tradition, 
they were rather the radicals in opening up a way for personal self-salvation. 
This way, in its most sublime form, was mystic union with Tao 3%, the all- 
pervading creative ur-power, the ultimate truth.1. This gave them a vision 
of a higher reality, in the light of which all man-made distinctions between 
order and disorder, and good and evil, become irrelevant. Professor Rowley 
rejects this important part of the Chinese religious experience as an object 
for comparison on the grounds of their amoral indifferentism (e.g. pp. 49, 63) 
and their utter lack of moral earnestness (p. 18 n. 1). They did have a 
message for mankind, though, holding that the Taoist saint, the ‘true man’ or 
homme réalisé, as Maspero terms him, will be able through his unity with 
Tao to govern the world. He will govern it by non-action, which is not merely 
a negative abstention from any action, but which is identical with the creative 
action of ‘T'ao in nature, working in the quiet, not perceived by man. Hence 
their ideal world is the world in which man has regained his natural simplicity 
(e.g. Tao-té ching 80), and many stories in Chuang Tzii illustrate the superiority 
of this natural simplicity over all that is man-made. An interesting example 
of this vision of an ideal world is also a striking parallel to the theme of beating 
swords into ploughshares, found in Isaiah and Micah (referred to by the 
author on p. 74), in a story in the K’ung Tzi chia-yii (8.1).2. Though the 
pattern of this story is elaborated from the Lun-yii (5.25, Legge p. 182—3), 
the contents show a strong influence of Taoist thought. My point is here 
that, if we are to look for analogous religious experiences, for analogous 


? For an indication of this highest experience, cf. Tao-té ching 41 and Chuang Tzii 13, quoted 
by H. Maspero, in his Le Taotsme. Paris, Civilisations du Sud, 1950, p. 237. 


® See my translation, K’ung Tzii Chia Yii, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1950, p. 230—1. 
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phenomena such as extasy, which seems so typical of the Hebrew prophets, 
the early Taoists should not be left out of the picture. 

So far we have followed the author’s working hypothesis which stresses 
the ‘forthtelling’ aspect of prophecy. But, as he himself remarks, there is also 
the ‘foretelling’ aspect to be taken into consideration. Above, I have quoted 
Professor Rowley’s statement to the effect that statesmanship and reforming 
zeal all were incidental to the real mission of the Hebrew prophets. The 
quotation, however, continues: ‘On the other hand, prediction seems to have 
been rather more fundamental to their mission’. In the present book the 
author also devotes some space to this element of prediction, and he points 
out that the phenomenon of prophecy in Israel is by no means as wholly 
sui generis as some would have us believe (p. 12, p. 16), and that it occurred 
throughout the Near East as a recognized phenomenon in society. Prophets 
were also being consulted regarding the future, and here the dividing line 
between prophecy and divination is narrow indeed (p. 9). Professor Rowley 
does mention the practice of divination in ancient China, also as represented 
in the I-ching (p. 8), yet from his remarks one does not get the impression 
that divination in various forms was widely believed in and practised, as may 
be seen e.g. in the many stories to that effect in the Tso-chuan. 

However, if anything in the Confucian heritage seems to be on the 
borderline of divination and prophecy, it would be in what at any rate later 
generations made of the Ch’un-ch’iu, these apparently dry annals of the state 
of Lu, the final redaction of which is traditionally ascribed to Confucius. 
Professor Rowley mentions the peculiar nature ascribed to the Ch’ua-ch’iu 
(pp. 57—8), but he seems to connect this quality of precise expression which 
is, according to this tradition, characteristic of the Ch’un-ch’iu merely with 
the precept, found in the Analects, that good government begins with the 
rectification of names. Apart from the question whether this pronouncement 
can be ascribed to Confucius himself or whether it should be considered a 
later pronouncement in the spirit of the school of Hsiin Tzii,? I do not believe 
that the significance of Confucius in relation to the Ch’un-ch’iu should be 
merely characterized by his stressing the ‘logical and psychological precision 
in terms’ (p. 18). The three commentaries to the Ch’un-ch’iu, the Kung-yang 
chuan, Ku-liang chuan and, to a certain extent, the Tso-chuan, are there to 
prove that the words of those annals had the unrelenting force of a higher 
judgment upon the evils of society, and, what is more important, that this 
judgment was pronounced from the vision of an ideal, a true society which 
was in harmony with the march of the universe. This also explains the 
saying in Mencius, quoted on p. 56, that rebellious ministers and villainous 


% See p. 18 and n. 2; I do not think that A. Forke’s statement on the Lun-yii is critically 
quite sound. 
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sons were terror-stricken by the Ch’un-ch’iu. From this conception, too, 
later theories sprang up (already in Mencius) regarding Confucius as the 
Su-wang #* or the ‘Uncrowned King’, the Sage-King in disguise who, in 
the hidden judgments of his Ch’un-ch’iu, laid down the superhuman standards 
by which human society should be ruled in all ages.4 But even here, the 
ultimate standard seemed to be cosmic harmony as expressed in the rule of 
the ideal Sage-King, rather than the righteousness of a God who is ever 
active in history and who is freely sovereign above all his creation. 

I believe that all this must lead to the conclusion that a comparison of 
Hebrew prophets and the Chinese sages selected by Professor Rowley finds 
hardly any basis in the phenomenon of prophecy, as the author himself more 
or less admits in his last chapter. But throughout the book he seems to bring 
in another criterion for comparison, when, for example, he believes the three 
Chinese sages to have been the ‘spokesmen of God’ or ‘of the unseen’, who 
acknowledged that they were raised up to do their work’ (p. 26). This 
criterion seems rather rooted in the author’s personal religious conviction, 
which stands clearest in his conclusion, already mentioned above, that the 
Chinese teachers stand below the great Hebrew prophets in regard to their 
attitude towards God, and that this is largely due to their poorer religious 
heritage. Does he mean by this that the God of history, the God of the 
Hebrew prophets, was active also on the Chinese scene, and speaking through 
these sages, though these sages did not fully perceive the author of their 
message? But then, if theological criteria must be brought in, that is, criteria 
based on faith, it is my personal conviction that we do full justice to both 
prophets and sages only by saying that all expression of religion in ancient 
China was fundamentally wrongly directed; this is not said out of a human 
feeling of superiority, which would be completely misplaced here, but out of 
an awareness that all human religious expression, whether Christian or non- 
Christian, comes under Divine judgment. This is not at all meant to be a 
reflection upon the inferiority of Chinese sages to Hebrew prophets, an 
inferiority which Professor Rowley rather seems to suggest. For we must 
admit that, humanly speaking the fundamentally aristocratic temper of the 
Confucian sages may in many ways be felt to stand out above what to non- 
believers would seem to be the mad ravings of these Hebrew prophets. 

In conclusion I should like to discuss a few details which illustrate the 
danger of misleading translation or of detaching a passage from its context. 

On p. 60, the author contrasts Confucius’ admirable reforming zeal with 
the views of ‘the Taoist teachers’. As an illustration of these latter views he 
adduces a passage from Lieh Tzu recording ‘with apparent approval the 


* See for further details Woo Kang, Les trois théories politiques du Tch’oun ts’ieou, esp. pp. 
175 ff. 
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commendation by Téng Hsi of the sentiments of one who said...’ The 
passage in question is taken from the section in Lieh Tzu on Yang Chu, and 
the whole passage breathes the consistent egoism of this thinker. It is not 
quite correct to equate this utterance of Yang Chu, whose thinking represents 
the philosophical consequences of Taoism devoid of their mystic content, and 
stresses the consequences for individual and social life if one absolutely 
adheres to the Taoist striving for the preservation of one’s own life, with the 
general conceptions of Taoist mysticism. 

On p. 99, the author resumes a passage of the Doctrine of the Mean, to the 
effect that ‘by the regulation of the ceremonies they (the early Chou leaders) 
distinguished the ranks of men, served the dead as they would have served 
them alive, and served God’. While no further exegesis is attached to this 
last phrase by the author, yet it seems misleading to Western readers. The 
passage in question (ch. 19, my translation) reads: ‘By means of the Rites of 
the Suburb and of the Altar of the Deity of the Soil they served Shang ‘Ti’, 
and the text continues: ‘By means of the Rites in the Ancestral Temple they 
worshipped their predecessors’. In the first place, it is important to take 
the two sentences together as parallel statements, because they indicate the 
fact that agrarian and ancestral cults were coupled. Secondly, Legge’s render- 
ing of Shang Ti by God here might easily be misconstrued, if we do not take 
into account the fact, mentioned in a lengthy note by Legge (p. 404), that 
some of the most important commentators to this passage believed that after 
‘Shang Ti’ the words Hou T’u (Earth-Sovereign) have been omitted for the 
sake of brevity. Even if this were not true, the fact that Shang Ti and the 
ancestors are placed on one line points to this dual aspect of agrarian-ancestral 
cult, in which the action of worship and sacrifice is the most essential part in 
striving towards the goal of universal harmony. 

This may also be connected with the quotation of Mencius on p. 106, 
where the author follows Legge’s translation: “Though a man may be wicked, 
yet if he adjust his thoughts, fast, and bathe, he may sacrifice to God’. 
Translated in this way, it would seem that Mencius was advocating repentance 
and sincerity in sacrifice. The interpretation of this whole passage, however, 
is somewhat doubtful. Again we have to do with the second half of a parallel 
saying, the first half being (Legge’s translation): ‘If the lady Hsi had been 
covered with a filthy head-dress, all people would have stopped their noses 
in passing her’. The Lady Hsi was a famous beauty of antiquity who had 
become a byword for beauty. This part of the parallel would suggest, by 
human analogy, that Shang Ti in precisely the same way would stop his nose 
and turn away from a man who is not ritually clean. Only the second part of 
the parallel is turned into a positive statement, offsetting the beauty of the 
Lady Hsi by saying: ‘No matter however ugly a man may be, if he practises 
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abstention and fasting, and performs the ablutions, he may sacrifice to Shang 
Ti’. All commentators insist on the interpretation of the word o # in the 
text as ‘ugly’, though it usually has the meaning of ‘wicked’. This text seems 
to suggest that strict observance of the rules for sacrifices should be as self- 
evident as simple hygiene, and therefore it seems to stress spiritual hygiene 
as advocated by Mencius. But again, the central thought seems to be self- 
purification for the sake of universal harmony, rather than the expression of 
a religious experience. 


R. P. KRAMERS 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser, A Chinese View. By H. C. CHane. 
(Edinburgh University Press, 1955. Pp. x + 227. 18s. net) 


I HAVE already noticed this book elsewhere,! but as the space then allowed me 
was very limited, I am glad to discuss again this remarkable work. For 
remarkable it is, and in more than one sense: quite apart from its intrinsic 
value as a contribution to Spenserian studies and to comparative literature, 
it is remarkable that such a book as this, which involves familiarity with two 
widely different cultural traditions, could have been written at all. Dr Chang 
shows an ardent admiration for, and a deep understanding of, Spenser, yet 
he is constantly aware of his own Chinese outlook. This awareness, instead 
of creating a barrier between himself and his chosen subject, has helped him 
to throw new light on it. Furthermore, it has enabled him to reach some 
general conclusions about the differences between the Chinese and the 
European minds. In comparing these two, Dr Chang manifests a rare 
combination of discerning insight with cool impartiality. He is neither 
chauvinistic like the ignorant, nor misled into illusions about a foreign culture 
like so many enthusiasts for cultures other than their own. Consequently, 
his remarks are both acute and profound. For instance, when he compares 
the Confucian ideal of the ‘Superior Man’ (chiin-tzii ##-¥-) with the Renais- 
sance ideal of the ‘gentleman’ as expressed in Book VI of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, he points out that the former ideal is based on Ritual while the latter 
on Courtesy. He further remarks: ‘Courtesy brings delight; ritual makes for 
reverence. While Courtesy seeks yet a moral foundation, Grace is its basis 
for beautiful self-expression. Ritual, which is rooted in human relationships, 


' Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Pts. 1 & 2, 1956, p. 87. 
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is sufficient in itself for the regulation of conduct and even of feelings, but it 
dispenses with this aesthetic basis to its own impoverishment . . . Ritual 
produces a deep moral culture in which all may share, the discerning and the 
undiscerning, the lettered and the illiterate. Courtesy is for the gifted 
few—individuals favoured by nature’ (pp. 219—20). Here, I believe, Dr 
Chang has laid his finger on one of the real differences between Chinese and 
European cultures. 

At times Dr Chang’s conclusions may not command general agreement. 
For example, I, for one, do not believe with him that to the Chinese mind, 
‘the moral conflict or the divided will is hardly a fact’, and that ‘emotional 
forces and abstract moral concepts have little reality’ for a Chinese (p. 96). 
While it is true that the Chinese philosophers have always held the zdeal that 
one should attempt to transcend one’s emotions, in reality the ideal is not 
often realized. ‘There are numerous instances in Chinese history and litera- 
ture of men torn by conflicting emotions, such as the great poet Ch’ti Yuian Ji if 
of the 4th century B.c.—to mention but one of the most famous. Neverthe- 
less, whether it is a fact or not that the Chinese do not feel emotional conflicts, 
it remains significant that a Chinese scholar should think so. Here surely is 
a clue to cultural anthropologists and others interested in finding out the 
differences between the mentalities of different peoples. To the present 
reviewer, who is more interested in the similarities between different peoples, 
the ‘lowest common denominators’ among all human beings, it is sufficiently 
encouraging to see someone showing himself thoroughly at home in another 
culture without having disinherited himself from that of his own country. 
To all those who sincerely believe in the possibility and desirability of a 
synthesis of different cultures, Dr Chang’s book should prove both a land- 
mark of achievement and an inspiration for the future. 


James J. Y. Liu 
University of Hong Kong 


Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh shih (343 (A History of Chinese Literature). 
By Liv Ts’uN-YANn #4#{2. (Hong Kong, Ta-kung Book Store K4 
Hy, 1956. Pp. vii + 255; with an appendix of 11 pages, HK $4.80) 


Tuis is not the first time that Dr Liu Ts’un-yan has written a history of 
Chinese literature, for his Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh shih fa-fan ¥ 
(An Outline History of Chinese Literature) and Shang-ku Ch’in-Han wén- 
hsiich shih (History of Chinese Literature of the Ancient 
and T’s’in-Han Periods), both also written in Chinese, appeared in 1935 and 
1948 respectively. The present volume nevertheless, meets a need generally 
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felt among Chinese students. In fact, apart probably from a few booklets 
published in the interior of China during the war years, nothing in this field 
has since been produced.! Therefore a presentation of the subject, if only 
from an angle other than the conventional, is as fresh as it is welcome. 

For instance, more emphasis is given in Dr Liu’s new book to poetry, 
tz’ii §a\, fiction, and drama than has been the case in the past. The trend in 
the last decades has certainly been pointing in this direction. Of each of these 
branches of Chinese literature the author tells in a simple yet searching way a 
systematic and coherent story. 

It is perhaps from the same view point that hua-pén #& A (traditional 
tales) are given attention in this History. The hua-pén start in the Sung 
dynasty with story-telling and, as a precursor to post-Sung novels, occupy a 
vital position in the evolution of Chinese fiction in the vernacular. These 
vernacular writings are mostly vivid, original, and imaginative. Uncumbered 
by erudition and oft-times without literary pretentions, the writers were at 
liberty to develop a free and spontaneous style of their own. Particularly 
valuable, as Dr Liu points out (p. 204), is the lengthy chiang-shih 4x 
(historical tales) that eventually evolved into the chang-hui hsiao-shuo % |®) 
(multi-chaptered novels) of the Mongol and Ming dynasties. 

If the famous essays of those known as the ‘Eight Great Masters of the 
T’ang and the Sung’ AKR, and of the ‘T’ung-ch’éng School’ Hai 
of the Manchu dynasty, are left out, it is, as the author explains in the Preface, 
due to the over-emphasis that has already been placed on these writings in 
such current text-books as are used in Chinese schools at the present day. 
Superb as these masterpieces may be, to school children of to-day they cannot 
but appear rather dated and stylized. One therefore wonders if in school 
composition any attempt at simulating their archaic facade should not rather 
be deprecated than encouraged. 

Another feature of Dr Liu’s book is his references to works by Western 
sinologues such as Mr Arthur Waley (p. 28) and the late Professor E. D. 
Edwards (p. 150). Hitherto, little mention has been made of foreign authors 
by native historians of Chinese literature. To ignore, unintentionally perhaps, 
these sinologues’ contributions is, to say the least, unfair. It is therefore a 
most appropriate thing that their works are now duly appreciated in a history 
of Chinese literature by a native Chinese historian and scholar. This is parti- 
cularly so as the present book is written in Chinese, and the names of these 


sinologues may in this way be made known to the younger generation among 
native readers. 


Chéng Chén-to’s $% Chung-kuo su-wén-hsiieh shih 3c ‘History of Colloquial 
Chinese Literature’, although published in 1954, is, as the title indicates, not a general history 
of Chinese literature. 
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To pass from general consideration to a more detailed {assessment one 
may comment on how admirably written is the Introduction 4] i in which 
the author demarcates—and rightly—the proper scope of Chinese literature 
from the general field of sinology and classics, and gives the reasons why he 
prefers to leave out some ancient works of doubtful authenticity. 

His narrative dates from the time of the Western Chou #4 J&) dynasty and 
ends with that of the Manchus. Obviously, any treatment of modern Chinese 
literature since the ‘Literary Revolution’ of 1917 would require a separate 
volume. Using the plain colloquial yet by no means inelegant language of 
his generation and with a penetrating insight, the author surveys the panorama 
of Chinese literature through the ages, citing the more important views that 
have been expressed by leading Chinese authorities past and present. 

At the end of the book the reader will find a very useful appendix, in 
which the great Chinese literary names from Confucius down to Liu Shih- 
pei #) fii 3% are listed with carefully checked dates of birth and death, both 
by the Gregorian calendar system and by Chinese dynastic chronology. 

It has been said that a good book on the history of any literature should 
be systematically treated, well documented, and itself written in a lucid and 
elegant style. There is no doubt that Dr Liu’s work conforms with these 
criteria. Although, as he himself indicates in the Preface, the book has been 
written principally for Chinese students as a reference manual for their 
Chinese course, it will nevertheless supply excellent reading for any foreign 
student of Chinese if he wishes to read about the literature in the native 
tongue. In particular, this reviewer wishes personally to praise and recom- 
mend the author’s style. His colloquial Chinese prose, is of course contem- 
porary, is chastened and yet free and easy, is lucid and nevertheless 
compact. On the one hand it is free from the usual stodgy incongruities of 
literary phrases into which the early vernacular Chinese writers commonly 
relapse. On the other, even a casual perusal cannot fail to leave with the 
reader an impression of freshness which is a real relief from the jarring 
monotony and grotesque syntax of current Chinese ‘newspaperese’. Only 
a writer with a firm grounding based on classical training and yet emerging 
from every phase of the ever-shifting colloquial Chinese in the past fifty years 
with a style of his own could have achieved this. 

If criticism is to be offered, it is concerning some minor points only. 
On page 186, in column 12, the character shén & in the text t’a i-shén ti 
shéng-huo "ti— & (34276 seems to be a misprint. On page 187, in column 3, 
the character yen @ in the text kéng yii ho jén yen % ${"} AB should be shuo x, 
for it is obviously a quotation from Liu Yung #) x which appears four columns 
after. On page 192, in the last column, the character hsien i], which is given 
in some editions as a variant, seems to be preferable to wén [Aj as is quoted 
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here in the text wén yiian lo ch’i-liang WA be % vt 1%. However, in such subtle 
nuances of Chinese poetry and tz’zi as these, it is definitely a matter of opinion 
as to which word is really the better. The particular kind of ‘banner’ ff€ to 
which Ts’ao Hsiieh-ch’in ¥ 4% ff author of the Dream of the Red Chamber 
adhered, should perhaps be corrected to ‘Manchu’ ji} instead of Han-chiin 
YH as it is given on page 248, in column 13; as the case seems to have been 
made beyond doubt in a recent work of research on the subject.” 


2 Chou Ju-ch’ang 7 Hung-lou-méng hsin-chéng ‘New Critical Studies of 
the Dream of the Red Chamber’, Peking, 1953, p. 122—131. 


V. T. YANG 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 


University of Hong Kong 


Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. By JOHN ALEXANDER Pope. 
(Washington: Freer Gallery of Art, 1956. Smithsonian Publication 4231. 
Pp. xv + 194, and 142 plates. US$10.00) 


WITH this magnificent publication by the Freer Gallery of Art Mr John A. 
Pope has completed his second important study on ‘the two great (porcelain) 
collections of the Near East’ (p. 59), the one being the collection in the Topkapu 
Serayi at Istanbul, the other being the Ardebil Shrine collection, now in the 
Museum at Teheran. 

The Chinese porcelains in the Ardebil Shrine on a plateau thirty miles 
from the Caspian Sea, and not far from Tabriz, though noticed by various 
European travellers from the seventeenth century onwards, were not recorded 
by a competent authority until they were described by F. Sarre—and then not 
fully—in 1910,! and again in a popular paper in 1931.2 

The other and still greater collection in the Topkapu Serayi at Istanbul, 
which was catalogued by E. Zimmermann in 1930? was described by R. L. 
Hobson in a paper entitled: ‘Chinese Porcelain at Constantinople’, with a 
discussion by Sir Percival David. 

In 1949 Dr Mehdi Bahrami, curator of the Teheran Museum, described 
briefly the Ardebil collection in a paper entitled ‘Chinese Porcelains from 


1 Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth, Denkméiler perischer Baukunst, 2 vols. (1901—1910). 
? Apollo 13, The Holy Shrine of Ardebil (1931). 

8 Berlin and Leipzig, de Guyter, Altchinescher Porzellane im Alten Serai (1930). 
4 London, Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society (TOCS) (1933—34). 
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Ardebil in the Teheran Museum’,® a paper which was not printed until 1953. 
In the meantime Mr John A. Pope in 1950 visited both collections and 
described his visit in a paper entitled ‘A Letter from the Near East’,® and 
published ‘a detailed study of the earlier wares’ at Istanbul in his important 
work, Fourteenth-century Blue-and-White: a group of Chinese Porcelains in the 
Topkapu Serayi Miizesi, Istanbul’ in 1952, followed by a short paper entitled 
‘Some Blue-and-White in Istanbul’ in 1953,8 in which he dealt with some 
individual pieces of special interest not included in the earlier study. 

As in the case of Mr Pope’s preceding book, the present work is mainly 
a study of blue-and-white, although other types of porcelain are appended. 
It should be read therefore in conjunction with A. D. Brankston’s Early Ming 
Wares of Chingtechen,® and Sir Harry Garner’s Oriental Blue and White,’ as 
well as with the previous publications on the Istanbul and Ardebil collections 
by Mr Pope and others. Whoever will take the trouble to read carefully and 
together these publications will be amply rewarded. 

The book under review is a sumptuous volume bound in blue buckram, 
handsomely printed on good paper, pleasing to the touch as well as to the 
sight, illustrated with magnificent collotype plates. 

The first part gives the history of the Ardebil shrine, the tomb of the 
saintly Sheik Safi (d. 1334), the ancestor of the Safavid kings of Iran; and of 
the collection of Chinese porcelain bequeathed to it in A.D. 1611 by Shah 
’Abbas the Great of the Safavid dynasty. A detailed plan of the tomb, and 
the courtyards and buildings connected with it, together with photographs of 
the Chini-khaneh (‘China house’), the dome-covered hall built by Shah Abbas 
to house the porcelain collection, is included among the plates. 

The gift of the porcelain, which was part of a much larger endowment 
of various objects by Shah ’Abbas to the shrine, is recorded in detail by an 
eye-witness, whose account, including a summarized inventory of 1,162 pieces 
of porcelain is still preserved. Only 805 of these pieces remain to-day, of 
which the majority are inscribed with the seal of Shah ’Abbas, indicating that 
they were in the collection prior to the date of 1611. They constitute there- 
fore a collection of which the latest possible date is fixed, before the end of 
the Ming dynasty, while the earliest date must be determined on stylistic 
grounds. 


London, TOCS (1949—50). 

® Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies (Dec. 1950). 

* Washington D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, Occasional Papers, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1953). 
* London TOCS (1950—51, printed 1953). 

* Peking, Henri Vetch (1938). 

0 London, Faber and Faber (1954). 
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How the collection came into being is uncertain. But it is known that 
Chinese porcelain was prized and collected by the rulers of the Near East, as 
the vast collection of 10,000 pieces in the Topkapu Serayi at Istanbul—the 
largest collection of Chinese porcelain in existence—including pieces from 
the 14th century to the 16th century, testifies. 

After discussing the medizval routes from China to Iran, and the 
Chinese sources for the study of blue-and-white, the book proceeds to the 
second part, which is descriptive of the Ardebil porcelains. ‘The majority of 
the pieces in the Ardebil collection have no nien-hao or date-mark, but on 
stylistic grounds they can be judged to date from the 14th century, through 
the 15th and 16th centuries. It is partly the problem of determining the dates 
that makes Mr Pope’s book such a fascinating study. For the greater part of 
the book is occupied with a discussion of the stylistic differences of the succes- 
sive periods of Ming blue-and-white porcelain, with detailed reference to the 
beautifully illustrated pieces from the collection. 

Detailed descriptions of porcelain, or of anything else for that matter, 
can be extremely dull, but Mr Pope, who for many years has made blue-and- 
white his chief study, and who combines a rare esthetic sensitivity with 
powers of minute observation and lucid expression, presents a lively picture 
of the development of blue-and-white porcelain from the primitive stages in 
the Yiian and Early Ming of the fourteenth century to its full development in 
its two famous periods in the early and late fifteenth centuries, its decline 
in the Late Ming of the sixteenth century, and its revival in a new form 
which led to a further period of greatness in the Early Ts’ing dynasty of the 
seventeenth century. 

Commencing with the two famous vases of A.D. 1357 in the Sir Percival 
David Collection, as a criterion for early Chinese blue-and-white ware of the 
14th century, the author proceeds to a fascinating study of the thirty-two 
pieces with similar characteristics in the Ardebil collection, with constant 
reference to the thirty-one early pieces in the Topkapu Serayi already des- 
cribed by him in his previous book. Texture, colour, shape and decoration 
are discussed in turn, accompanied with a series of beautiful and clear plates, 
in which the packed designs of naturalistic flowers and birds, although purely 
Chinese, give the impression of a Persian carpet of the finest make. Gradually 
a characteristic fourteenth-century style emerges, which must in fact date 
from pre-Ming times, and which serves as a norm by which to judge other 
pieces. 

The wares produced from 1350 on display all the vigor of an art just old enough to have 

found its strength, and the power of the drawing and the spontaneous and restless crowding 


of every surface are the evidence of the enthusiasm and boundless energy of youth still 
uncurbed by the restraints of sophistication and maturity (p. 83). 
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The early fifteenth century follows, the period of Hsiian-té (‘ # A.p. 
1426— 1435) with 183 pieces in the collection, of which sixty-three are 
illustrated in the book and studied in the same order of texture, colour, shape, 
and decoration. 


Certain essential qualities give this group its unity and distinguish it from the wares of the 
fourteenth century as well as, though perhaps to a less marked degree, from those which 
are to follow. . . . The paste is finer in grain and of a pure whiteness. . . . The potting 
is more skilful, the forms more elegant, and such details as bases and foot rims are finished 
with more loving care... . 

The blue of the decoration is strong and rich, and in the heaviest concentration the tone 
is extremely deep but always modulated and lively... . 

In the drawing of the decoration this new period provides the most striking evidence 
of the trend toward refinement in taste. The disorder and crowding of the fourteenth- 
century compositions gave way to a more orderly and spacious conception of the decorative 
scheme; less blue was used, and the white of the porcelain played a more important part 
in the visual effect . . . (p. 85). 


Both here and in the preceding section the reader cannot but be impressed 
by the author’s minute observation and accurate knowledge of flowers and 
birds, and by his appreciation of the skill by which these are woven into the 
inimitable designs of this period. By his descriptive analysis the genius of 
the Ming artist-decorators is revealed, and the superb art of the blue-and- 
white in its best period becomes plain. 

Here for instance is a list of the flowers and fruit identified by him in 
the borders and patterns of the Ardebil blue-and-white: lotus, peony, 
chrysanthemum, bamboo, prunus, duckweed, eelgrass, water chestnut, water 
fern, morning-glory, crapemyrtle, blackberry lily, day lily, tiger lily, poppy, 
camellia, gardenia, crabapple, clematis (?), grape-vine, fungus, hibiscus, 
sagittaria, rose, narcissus, coxcomb, knotweed, nightshade, dandelion, azalea, 
primrose, aster, Pennisetum japonica, Calystegia hederacea, Commelina com- 
munis, carnation, plantain, sedge, banana, watermelon, pomegranate, peach, 
cherry, lichi, besides many others unidentified. 

It cannot be by chance that the majority of these occur on the fourteenth- 
century and early fifteenth-century porcelains. The list is greatly reduced 
in the more formalized designs by the end of the sixteenth century. If the 
fourteenth-century wares are reminiscent of Persian rugs, those of the early 
fifteenth-century remind one of a European illuminated manuscript or thir- 
teenth-century sculpture of flowers in England. 

Equally exact is the author’s identification of birds, fishes and animals, 
and also his observation of the differences in the portrayal of dragons in the 
different periods of Ming porcelain; but his identification of David’s deer 
(Elaphurus Davidianus)" on plate 96 ‘distinguished by its large feet, large 


1 David, Armand, Abbé David’s Diary, trans. by Helen M. Fox, Harvard University Press 
(1949), pp. 5—6 (illustration p. xxxii, plate 2). See also A. de C. Sowerby, China Journal, 
Vol. XIX, No. 3 (Sept. 1933) and later papers and letters. 
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muzzle, thick tail and unusually heavy horns’ (p. 132) is perhaps not so 
complete as he thinks. For though the ‘heavy muzzle’, ‘the large feet’, the 
awkward gait, and ox-like appearance of the deer, and perhaps also the fenced 
enclosure, may make the identification probable, it is not so much a ‘thick 
tail’ and ‘heavy horns’ as ‘the elongated tails of certain antelopes’, and antlers 
with backward branching tines, that are characteristic of the species, whereas 
the tail represented on this plate is short, and the antlers do not show any 
particular backward branching; the feet, it is true, appear to be long and 
large; but the feet of other species of deer on the Ming blue-and-white are 
also portrayed in the same way to show the cloven hoofs. The tentative 
identification of the small deer on plate 91 with David’s deer is less likely; 
for they lack the large muzzle and the ox-like body as well as the long tail and 
backward branching horns, while the light graceful bodies are entirely unlike 
the heavy forms of Pere David’s deer. 

After a short reference to the somewhat blank ‘Interregnum’ (A.D. 
1435—65) there follows an appreciative description of the silvery blues and 
delicate shapes of the late fifteenth-century porcelain, the period of Ch’éng- 
hua (4% A.D. 1465—1487), which are represented by ‘a small handful of fine 
examples’ in the Ardebil collection (p. 107). 


The refinement which was noted as the principal characteristic of the early fifteenth 
century, in comparing those wares with their predecessors, was carried forward to its 
highest point in the two decades of the Ch’eng-hua reign, nor was there any serious falling 
off as the century drew to aclose. Never was the hand of the Ming potter more controlled 
or that of the Ming painter more sure. At their best these are the most sensitively potted 
wares the dynasty produced, and in all the 276 years of Ming rule no porcelains were 
decorated with greater delicacy and finesse than these. If the earlier wares are admired 
for the superior strength of their potting and the vigor of their decoration, these later 
wares bespeak no less admiration for their supreme purity and elegance (p. 107). 


Next, the blue-and-white of the sixteenth century, of which there is a 
total of some 350 pieces in the collection, the ‘Mohammedan wares’ of 
Chéng-té JE # (A.D. 1506—1521), and the deep blue of Chia-tsing 3% 
(A.D. 1522—1566) and of Wan-li #)} (a.v. 1573—1620), are described, 
among which the earliest pieces of blue-and-white in the collection that are 
marked with a mien-hao (Chéng-té iF. 7% a.p. 1506— 1521) are found, and which 
include also examples of the type of export ware called kraakporselein by 
the Dutch, so leading to the “Transition Period’ at the end of the Ming and 
the beginning of the Ts’ing. 

With few exceptions the quality of these wares is mediocre, and in some instances it is 

downright poor. . . . Quality had by this time given way to quantity as the primary 

desideratum and in times when orders from the Palace alone amounted to more than a 

hundred thousand pieces in a single year it can well be understood that potter and 

decorator alike had little time to work with the care that was essential to the making of 
some of the superb wares of the fifteenth century. For once, it seems, the Chinese 


forsook their traditional pride of craftsmanship, and some day we may know more about 
the reasons for this lapse . . . (p. 125). 
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Although not represented in the collection, which was closed before 
1611, the K’ang-hsi porcelain in blue-and-white is referred to by the author 
with great appreciation, as the climax of a new and vital style, that of natura- 
listic landscape, which first as a new and crude type of export ware, and then 
as a newly vitalized art of the people, succeeded the flower, phoenix and 
dragon designs, after the latter as an ‘Imperial ware’ had become formalized 


and lifeless. 


Curiously enough, it was not among the standard Wan-li wares with their traditional 
repertory of dragon, phoenix, lotus, prunus, pine, bamboo, and all the rest that this new 
movement took root; the heavy and uninspired drawing on these wares produced for 
domestic consumption grew duller and duller until it seems to have expired of sheer 
inertia. Side by side with this moribund art, however, was the new style begun perhaps 
in part to meet the requirements of the maritime trade; dull in itself to begin with, it 
contained in its sketchy fine line and wash drawing the seeds of the future splendor of 
blue-and-white, and even before the end of Wan-li there was ample evidence that some- 
thing new and wonderful lay ahead. At that very moment Shah ’Abbas completed his 
collection and placed it in the Shrine, and so we must look elsewhere to see what hap- 
pened; all the signs were there, but so far as Ardebil by the Caspian was concerned, the 
brilliant future to which they pointed, the wares of Shun-chih and K’ang-hsi, lay over 
the horizon (p. 142). 


The book closes with a short account of the white wares, with delicately 
incised underglaze designs, the polychrome and monochrome wares, and the 
celadons, of each of which there is a small number in the collection: 


blue-and-white 618 


white 80 
celadon 58 
polychrome 23 
yellow 16 
blue 7 
brown 3 

805 


Of these the only wares that might claim to be ascribed to a Sung or 
Yiian date are the celadons. In a short but fascinating study of these, which 
he regards as entirely tentative, Mr Pope relates their inscribed floral designs 
to the drawing on the Ming blue-and-white, and in virtue of the likeness 
between the two, advances the theory of a parallelism not only between these 
particular pieces, but between the decorated celadons generally and the 
blue-and-white, which he suggests may lead to the assigning of many celadons 
to a Ming date that are now regarded as belonging to the Sung or Yiian. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 
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The Life of Buddha According to the Legends of Ancient India. By FERDINAND 
HEROLD. Translated from the French by Paut C. BLum. (Tokyo: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1954. Pp. xi + 286. US$2.50) 


THE charm of this little book lies in the rhythm of its language, the choice 
of word and the easy flow of a story so often told. It is recounted here with 
embellishments, not those of the author of the book or his translator, but those 
which a fertile imagination has anciently produced. 

Herold calls the Jataka stories he has so successfully woven into the tale 
interpolations. We do not feel them as such, for the story, however told, is 
wondrous. Against the background of the life of the Enlightened One, 
Hinayana and Mahayana appear like abstractions, as ideal limiting terms. 
For, wherever there is reverence and admiration there is a mythologizing 
tendency which steals upon even the soberest mind. 

The book was not meant for scholars. It is literature, pure and simple. 
Yet there is discipline even here. Indeed, any little straying from the texts 
is liable to be imperceptible, for the stories are simple and straightforwardly 
retold. At any rate, we do not ask: is it truth? is it fiction? The higher truth 
is the lesson to be gleaned. The stories are but events caught by the eye of a 
witness to his own admiring vision or a grand imagination. They are the 
symbols and no more of the idea which is held supreme—such as that karma 
rules supreme, that he who is born must die, that pride must be conquered, 
humility is best, or passions should be killed. 

The Life of Buddha in its present edition is an unchanged photographic 
reproduction of the 1927 New York edition, in itself proof that the story was 
appreciated in the very form it has. We know it will continue to inspire and 
be popular also in the Japanese printing. 


Kurt F. LEIDECKER 
Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 


Asoka, Kaiser und Missionar. By Fritz Kern. Edited by WILLIBALD KIRFEL. 


(Bern: Francke Verlag, 1956. Pp. 208 mit 4 Tafel und 1 Karte. Leinen, 
S.Fr 14) 


Emperor Agoka will remain a fascinating subject of biography because he 
towers above the rulers of antiquity. But it is not merely because of this fact 
that Fritz Kern treats him here. Kern’s interests were much too catholic to 


be content with dates and deeds and a historian’s tutored reconstruction of 
the past. 
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Unfortunately, before Kern could round out the portrait on a universal 
canvas he died. Hence the book is a fragment, but it is carefully and credit- 
ably edited in his spirit by Willibald Kirfel. Book I is complete, and is a 
fine psychological study, advancing our understanding of the great emperor 
considerably by giving it the necessary depth in thought and character. 

However, Book II trains our eyes on wider horizons, hinting a deeper 
involvement of Agoka in the spiritual foundations of history. It would almost 
seem that this second book does not bear out the promise of a statement on 
page 93 that, with Asoka, truly a new era, more spiritual, more refined, had 
dawned. In fact, it is more retrospect and would seem to link Asoka more 
closely with the brahmanical past of the great upanishadic age. Nevertheless, 
Kern’s contribution is most valuable, not least by reason of his philological 
analysis. 

Rightly Kern, like others, considers the catastrophic happenings in 
Kalinga as the turning-point in the life of the conqueror; but he characterizes 
as unpsychological the sharp delineation of a pre-Kalingan Candasoka of a 
ferocious character and a post-Kalingan Dharmagoka of righteousness. Asoka, 
we are persuaded by Kern, developed, matured, rather than became subject 
to sudden conversion. 

Extremely important is Kern’s analysis of the réle of dharma in Asgoka’s 
thinking. His observations are astute, no doubt; but it may be questioned 
whether he is entirely right in considering the ancient rta completely sup- 
planted and overcome in the dharma concept. 

The interesting thing is that the Buddhism of Agoka appears quite 
different from the Urbuddhismus as it has become a matter of common 
knowledge owing to the efforts of some scholars who reconstruct it solely on 
the basis of the Pali texts. Measured by the latter, Asoka may even be 
considered deficient as a Buddhist which, Kern adds, would, however, be 
equivalent to calling the Apostle Paul an imperfect Christian because he did 
not know the Nicene Creed. Still, there is food for thought and room for 
more research which seems to point in the direction of a more liberal concep- 
tion of the original doctrines of the Buddha or how they were understood by 
those of the first Buddhist centuries. 

According to Kern, Agoka’s edicts fell into a decisive period of Indian 
history when a re-education took place from the ritualistic, caste-bound Vedic 
belief to the morality and philosophy of the Upanishads. The emperor felt 
he was predestined to lead the world into a brighter future. In this he never 
changed as is evinced by the edicts themselves, only his early enthusiasm 
cooled somewhat toward his end. Nevertheless, his ideals have not lost any 
of their force even to-day: ‘Nothing in the world is greater than to strive 
toward the well-being of all’. He may even have pointed beyond the present- 
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day level of morality to something we are only faintly realizing, because it 
contains mystic elements, when he said that there is no greater gift than 
friendship in Dharma, communion with Dharma, and unity in Dharma. 

Thought-provoking is Kern’s section in which he discusses whether 
Asoka was really original. The parallels from the inscriptions of Darius 
make it abundantly clear that the Indian was far ahead in his thinking of the 
Persian. Likewise in comparison with other great emperors, Agoka’s unique- 
ness seems firmly established. Indeed, he seems to come off better by virtue 
of his unmatched religious liberalism, his lack of dogmatism, his radical 
pacifism. Kern calls him the first ruler who devoted himself completely to 
the propagation of a religion of salvation free of any particularism and based 
solely on the karma concept. 

This book, though stylistically somewhat difficult, should be read by 
scholar and layman alike because it does advance our knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of Agoka materially within the context of Oriental thinking and history. 
It points up recesses in his character no less than implications for the history 
of Buddhism which previous writers have failed to note. The critical 
apparatus which comprises one fifth of the book is most useful, and so are the 
indices. We are grateful for what Kern has been able to give us though he 


must have had valuable ideas in reserve which it was not given him to share 
with us. 


Kurt F. L&IDECKER 
Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 


The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art: A Study in Buddhist Art to the Year 1000 
KBAR. By J. LeRoy Davipson. Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, History of Art, VIII. (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xvi 
+ 105; frontispiece and 40 plates. US$5.00) 


IN this tastefully produced volume one thousand years of Buddhist history 
is compressed into ninety-three pages of text. The author is an art historian; 
he is interested in Buddhism, he tells us in the Preface, because of its influence 
upon the arts. The problem he has set himself is to ‘interpret the art itself 
in terms of the religious background’ and to ‘interpret this background in 
terms of the art objects’. Out of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism he 
has selected one text, as the title indicates, the Lotus Sutra: 
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One book stood out among all others as a key to the understanding of Buddhist practice 

in China. This was the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra, known in China as The Lotus of the 

Wonderful Law, it was for more years than any other Scripture, the chief Gospel of Chinese 

Buddhism. It was the prime source of Buddhist art, even when represented in combina- 

tion with materials from other texts. Its symbols filled the resplendent cave sanctuaries, 

its legends decorated the walls of temples, its divinities were carved across the face of China. 

No other single text helps us to understand Chinese Buddhism so well. It is for this reason 

that the Lotus Sutra will be the central point of study in the following pages (p. viii). 

The book opens with a short account of the Lotus Sutra with its emphasis 
upon the salvation of all living creatures through faith in the Buddha as an 
eternal divine being, and through the presence of the great Bodhisattvas. 
From the wealth of poetic imagery in which this gospel is set forth, one 
episode, the author points out, was frequently selected by the early Buddhist 
sculptors and artists in China to indicate the Lotus teaching: the miracle of 
the Stupa of Prabhutaratna.? 

Once when Sakhyamuni was preaching the Lotus teaching a Stupa of 
precious substances appeared in the sky. Sakhyamuni rose in the sky towards 
it and on opening it revealed the former Buddha Prabhutaratna, who had 
vowed to appear wherever the Lotus was preached. ‘The two Buddhas sat 
together conversing in the Stupa. The author then traces the representation 
of this scene in the rock sculptures at Yiin-kang* and Lung-mén,‘ in the 
paintings at Tun-huang,° and in numerous dated stelae of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The scene is represented by two Buddhas sitting side by side in 
a Stupa, or on a single pedestal in an alcove, with a Stupa suspended above; 
or simply by a Stupa hanging in the air. He describes the representation of 
this scene as ‘the symbolic signature of the Lotus Sutra’ (p. 6). It indicates the 
miracle of the re-appearance of the extinct Buddha Prabhutaratna through the 
preaching of the Lotus, and the mystical identity of Sakhyamuni and Prabhu- 
taratna, and therefore of all the Buddhas, in the one Universal Buddha. From 
the frequent occurrence of this scene he concludes that by the year 500 the 
Lotus Sutra had already reached a position of great importance in China, due 
to its ‘philosophic, religious, magical, and propagandist aspect’ (p. 24). 

So far the theme is simple, involving only one Sutra, and only one scene. 
There are however other scenes from other Sutras frequently associated on 
the stelae with this one, which the author next proceeds to trace. Of these 
the most frequent is the occurrence of the Bodhisattva Manjusri,® the embodi- 
ment of Wisdom, together with the pious layman Vimalakirti,’ on either side 
of the two Buddhas, or facing each other in a separate panel. ‘This indicates 
the famous debate between Manjusri and Vimalakirti described in the 
Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra, which may be regarded as supplementary to the 
Lotus Sutra. 
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The significance of this scene for the preaching of Buddhism in China, 
the author holds, is the appeal of the personality of the layman Vimalakirti—a 
typical chiin-tzu 4% of the Confucian type—to the Chinese mind. Though 
not drawn from the Lotus Sutra itself, the association of this scene with the 
Lotus is regarded by the author, as an instance of the ability of the adherents 
of the Lotus school to bring material from various sources into its service, as 
lower stages of the Lotus, which is the supreme form of Buddhist teaching. 

Similarly, in the course of close argument the author identifies the legend 
of King Candraprabha on other stelae and interprets it in relation to the pre- 
existence of Sakhyamuni. He also relates the two Indian ascetics that appear 
in several sculptures with the legend of two Brahmans who came to Sakhya- 
muni with the question, what makes a Brahman? That is, in what way is a 
Brahman superior to others? The significance for Buddhist propaganda in 
China at that time would be mutatis mutandis, what makes a Confucian? In 
what way is a Confucian superior to others? 

Passing into the sixth century, the dated sculptures at Lung-mén show 
frequent occurrence of Sakhyamuni and Prabhutaratna, Manjusri and Vimala- 
kirti, and Sakhyamuni in the typical Lotus mudras. 

But in addition, new representations begin to emerge: Maitreya,® the 
Coming Buddha, who figures in the Lotus Sutra, where his incarnation on 
earth is predicted; Amitayus,® the subject of the Amitayur Dhyani Sutra," 
of whom only passing mention is made in the Lotus Sutra. 

It is significant that of the many inscriptions attached to the sculptures 
at Lung-mén a large number includes prayers for the re-birth of the parents 
of the devotee in the Paradises either of Amitayus or of Maitreya. This 
indicates, our author holds, on the one hand a tendency to substitute the more 
material comforts and delights of the paradise cults for the austerities of 
discipline leading to Nirvana. 

At Lung-mén, Professor Davidson contends, the formula (of the archaic 
idealism) is present, but the spirit is altered (p. 53—54). The beauty of the 
flowing lines and rounded forms indicates the beginning of a humanizing 
process. Although the sculptures of Lung-mén are ‘among the highest of 
human artistry’, they are endangered by the rise of the popular paradise cults, 
of which the cult of Amitabha™ and the Sukhavati Paradise! is the chief 
example. The appeal of the compassionate saviour entails ‘the danger of 
vulgarized sentimentalism’ (p. 54). It is significant that the Lung-mén 
sculptures are accompanied with an increasing number of inscriptions to 
Amitabha. Within the paradise cult itself the transition from Amitayus to 
Amitabha is also a step in the same direction. 
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Moreover at this period, early 6th century, Sakhyamuni often appears 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas, and by two Arhats, symbolizing respectively the 
Mahayana? (the Bodhisattvas) and the Hinayana! (the Arhats, or disciples) 
united in the one Buddha. Similarly two Pratyeka Buddhas! sometimes 
appear in addition to the Bodhisattvas and Arhats, indicating the union of the 
Three Vehicles, in the comprehensive gospel of the Lotus Sutra, the Ekayana,'® 
or Single Vehicle. 

The process towards naturalism continues in the marbles of Chih-li 
(Hopei) province. Here the Seven Buddhas of the Past are portrayed, 
Sakhyamuni the Buddha of the Present, and Maitreya the Buddha of the 
Future, all surmounted by the Stupa, indicating the supremacy of the Lotus. 


The symbols of the Lotus continued to flourish in Buddhist Art until the end of the 
Sixth century, but were subordinated gradually to the iconography of the paradise cults 


(p. 61). 

Under this influence Buddhist art lost something of its idealistic character, 
but the figures became more human; and the drapery became more natura- 
listic. 

Buddhism had won general support among the Chinese, but it had done so at the cost of 

philosophic probity (p. 61). 

The Sui dynasty (589—618) saw the process carried a stage further. ‘The 
inscriptions at Lung-mén show that the Amitabha cult had reached its climax 
in popular appeal. But the Lotus Sutra still retained its prestige among the 
philosophers. 

In the T’ang dynasty (618—906) there was a further advance in the 
paradise cults. There was a swing towards the Pure Land!’ Sutras, and with- 
in those a change of emphasis from Amitayus to Amitabha “The Buddha of 
Boundless Light’, and the Sukhavati Heaven, the Western Paradise, over 
which he presides. At the same time the cult of Avalokitesvara!* (Kwan-yin) 
began to assume major importance among the masses, and to become linked 
with that of Amitabha. But it was the Kwan-yin as portrayed in the Lotus 
Sutra, ‘an independent intercessor’ who ‘became one of the favourite figures 
of Buddhist art in T’ang China’ (p. 66), especially in the wall-paintings and 
banners at Tun-huang. 


To the average believer Kwan-yin became the chief figure in the Lotus, the deity upon 

whom he could depend for the attainment of the Sukhavati Paradise (p. 67). 

But as the T’ang dynasty moved on other sects increased in influence 
and began to supplant the Lotus. Of these first the Esoteric School,!® and 
then the Ch’an School?° were the chief. 
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The Esoteric School was introduced into China by Vajrabodhi®! and 
Amogha,” from India and Ceylon respectively in a.p. 720, and became esta- 
blished with its rich ritual and symbolic imagery in the capital and in the 
monasteries on Wu-t’ai mountain.”* Its philosophic basis was the cult of 
Vairocana™ and its central truth was intuition and direct experience. To 
these the Ch’an School also appealed, but dispensed with ceremonial and art. 


Except for the T’ien-t’ai sect,”> chiefly a philosophical one, the later sects of Buddhism 
subordinated the Lotus to other scriptures drawing merely on certain facts of the once 
dominant gospel (p. 67). 

Yet the Lotus was able to maintain its intellectual position by its recogni- 
tion of these other schools as lower stages in the Buddhist series, and by 
claiming itself to be the final statement of ultimate truth, of which the other 
schools were incomplete versions. 

The tendency to naturalism in art, introduced by the paradise cults now 
reached its climax. At the same time Buddhism suddenly suffered the blow 
from which it never recovered in China, the persecution of 845, when great 
quantities of Buddhist art were destroyed. The only great centre which was 
not affected was Tun-huang, and that because it happened to be in the hands 
of the Tibetans at the time (757—850). There the art record is unbroken. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra (Hua-yen ching)*® which also claimed to be the 
purest form of Buddhist teaching, from the mid-T’ang period became the 
chief rival of the Lotus. Nevertheless at Tun-huang these two became associ- 
ated in the great murals of the later period. 

Of these, Cave 8 (dating from the 9th— 10th centuries), the four walls of 
which are painted with eight panels of paradise scenes, is described in detail 
by the author, and illustrated with twelve plates. These paradise scenes are 
described by the author as ‘the last monuments of a great religion which 
influenced China’ (p. 92). 


After the year 1000 the Sadharma Pundarika ceased to exist in China as a source of 

creative inspiration (p. 93). 

The last paragraph gives a good summary of the theme of the book, and 
ends with the words: 

In its last great conception among the paradises at Tun-huang, the vision of the Saddharma 

Pundarika is supreme and formal. The hieratic Buddha is enthroned, splendid, eternal, 

and omniscient. The Saddharma Pundarika had meant many things. It was the vision 

and the practice; the law and the technique. It was the Lotus, the jewel of the Mahayana 

(p. 93). 

Owing to the concise style, and the close argument from carefully 
selected illustrations, the book requires to be read several times before the 
details of the theme, which ever increases in perplexity, can be grasped. 
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Frequent reference should be made to other illustrated works of which Osvald 
Siren’s Chinese Sculpture from the Fifth to the Thirteenth Centuries (4 vols., 
London, 1925), Paul Pelliot’s Les Grottes de Touen-houang (6 vols., Paris, 
1914—24), and Irene Vincent’s The Sacred Oasis (Chicago, 1953) are the 
chief. The text of the Lotus Sutra should also be read in one of the available 
translations; The Saddharma Pundarika Sutra by Hendrik Kern (Oxford, 
1884), or The Lotus of the Wonderful Law by W. E. Soothill (Oxford, 1930). 
The book includes a useful Bibliographical Note, divided according to 
subjects, in which these and other works are listed and discussed. ‘The 
author mentions the monumental work in fifteen double volumes by Seiichi 
Mizuno and Nagahiro, Yun-kang: The Buddhist Cave Temples of the Fifth 
Century A.D. in North China (Kyoto, 1951—57), of which twelve volumes had 
already been published by 1954; but it does not appear to have been available 
to him at the time of writing. In that work several other examples of early 
Buddhist Sculpture in China are shown, comparable with the Buddha of 
A.D. 338 shown in Plate 1. 

The format of the book is excellent. The frontispiece and forty plates 
are well chosen to illustrate the author’s theme and are clearly reproduced 
by photo-offset process. In the large paradise scenes however, the scale 
is necessarily smaller than one could wish. The Chinese characters for 
Buddhist names and titles are not included in the book. 


F. S. DRAKE 
The University of Hong Kong 


The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, or The Method of realizing Nirvana 
through knowing the Mind. Preceded by an Epitome of Padma-Sambhava’s 
Biography and followed by Guru Phadampa Sangay’s Teachings. 'Trans- 
lated by Sardar Bahadur S. W. Laden La, and by the Lamas Karma 
Sumdhon Paul, Lobzang Mingyur Dorje, and Kaze Dawa-Samdup. 
Introductions, Annotations and Editing by W. Y. EvaNs-WENTz. With 
Psychological Commentary by C. G. Junc. (London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. Ixiii + 326. Nine plates, 
one coloured. 42s. net) 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead or the After-Death Experiences on the Bardo 
Plane, according to Lama Kari Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. By 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Third Edition with a Psychological Commentary 
by Dr C. G. June. Introductory Foreword by LAMA ANAGARIKA 
Govinpa, and Foreword by Sir JoHN Wooprorre. (London: Oxford 


| 
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University Press, first edition 1927, second edition 1949, third edition 
1957. Pp. Ixxxiv + 249; six plates and five line drawings. 25s. net) 


ComPareD with other forms of Buddhism, books in Western languages on 
Tibetan Buddhism are still few. The earliest systematic account, that of the 
Jesuit Father Ippolito Desideri, during his residence in Lhasa from 1716 to 
1721, was lost until 1875, and was not published until 1940.1 In the mean- 
time the Tibetan Scriptures were rediscovered in Nepalese monasteries one 
hundred years after Desideri by B. H. Hodgson, Resident of the East India 
Company in Nepal, and were studied by the Hungarian scholar, Csoma de 
KGrés, in Calcutta and at Kanum in the Upper Sutlej Valley, where he lived 
in a monastery for several years. The former wrote eighteen papers on Tibet 
between 1820 and 1843, which were collected and republished in 1874 with 
the title Essays on the Language, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet ;? 
the latter besides his Tibetan Studies,’ published an Analysis of the Kah-gyur* 
in 1820. E. Schlagintweit wrote his Buddhism in Tibet in 1863;> W. W. 
Rockhill followed with The Life of Buddha and the Early History of the Order 
from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur in 1884, and The 
Hundred Songs of Milarepa in 1885.6 L. A. Waddell’s comprehensive and 
very factual work, The Buddhism of Tibet was published in 1895.7 

In the twentieth century A. Griinwedel’s Mythologie des Buddhismus in 
Tibet und der Mongolei® appeared in 1900, Alice Getty’s The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism® in 1914 (2nd ed., 1928), Dawa-Samdup’s translation into English 
of the Seventh Chapter of the Jetsun Kahbum (Life of Milarepa)!® in 1914, 
and Sir Charles Bell’s The Religion of Tibet in 1931. 

A more intimate approach commenced with Sir John Woodroffe, pioneer 
of Tibetan Tantric studies. Sir John Woodroffe, who is described by Dr 
Evans-Wentz as ‘a Tantric initiate, and the foremost occidental authority on 
Tantricism of our epoch’, published a series of books under the pen-name of 


1 English translation, entitled An Account of Tibet edited by Filippi, London, Routledge, 
1932 (revised edition 1937). 


2 London, Trubner, 1874. 

3 Reprint edited by Denison Ross, Calcutta, 1912. 

4 Calcutta, 1820. 

5 Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1863. 

8 Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1885. 

? London, 1895. 

§ Berlin, 1900. 

® Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 

0 Calcutta, 1914 (c. 10 of the complete translation published in 1928). 
1! Oxford University Press, 1931. 
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Arthur Avalon: The Tantra of the Great Liberation (1913),!* The Serpent 
Power'8 (1919), Shakti and Shakta (1920),'4 and several volumes of translations 
of Tantric Texts.5 The attempt to understand Tibetan mysticism continued 
with Dr W. M. McGovern, author of To Lhasa in Disguise'® (1924); and with 
Madame Alexandra David-Neel: With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet** 
(1931), Initiations and Initiates in Tibet (1931),* The Superhuman Life of 
Geser of Ling'® (1933) in collaboration with Lama Yondam, and Buddhism, 
its Doctrines and Methods (1939). J. Bacot translated the Life of Milarepa 
into French, Le Poéte Milarepa, ses crimes, ses épreuves, son nirvana (1925), 
and Three Tibetan Mystery Plays.2° A beginning in Tibetan art was made 
by J. Hackin, L’Art Tibétain® (1911) and other writings; G. N. Roerich, 
Tibetan Paintings®? (1925); and A. K. Gordon, The Iconography of Tibetan 
(1939). 

In 1927 Dr W. Y. Evans-Wentz, of the school of Sir John Woodroffe, 
commenced a series of important works on Tibetan Tantric Buddhism, of 
which the last appeared only two years ago; The Tibetan Book of the Dead** 
(1927); Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa by Lama Dawa-Samdup* (1928); Tibetan 
Yoga and Secret Doctrines**; and The Book of the Great Liberation (1954), 
which, with the third edition of The Tibetan Book of the Dead, is under 
review. 

An increasing number of contemporary scholars have published studies 
on Tibetan religion and religious art, of whom the following may be mention- 
ed: W. J. G. van Meurs, Tibetan Temple Paintings™’ (1911, second edition 


12 London, 1913; third edition published by Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1953. 

13 London, 1919; fifth edition published by Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1953. 

M4 London, 1920; fourth edition published by Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1951. 

15 London, Luzac and Co. Vol. VII, 1919. 

16 London, Butterworth, 1924. 

17 London, 1931. 

17a (Trans. Rothwell) London, Rider and Co. 1931 

18 London, 1933. 

19 Paris, Les Classiques de l’Orient, Vol. XI, 1925. 

20 Translated from the French into English by H. I. Woolf, Routledge. 

21 Paris, 1911. 

*2 Paris, P. Geuthner, 1925. 

23 New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. 

24 Oxford University Press, 1927, 1949 and 1957. See also the end of this review. 

*> Oxford University Press, 1928; 2nd ed. 1957. Translated into French by Roland Reyser, 
Milarepa ou Jetsun-Kabbum, Vie de Jetsun Milarepa, Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955. 

26 Translated into French by Madame Marguerite La Fuente, La Yoga Tibétain et les Doctrines 
Secrétes, Paris, 1938. 


27 Leiden, J. Brill, 2nd ed., 1953. 
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1953); P. H. Pott, Yoga en Yantra®’ (1946), and Introduction to the Tibetan 
Collection of the National Museum of Ethnology, Leiden® (1951); Mircea 
Eliade, on the ecstatic experience underlying Buddhism, in Yoga, Immor- 
tality and Freedom® (1954), and Smiths, Shamans and Mystagogues*! (1955); 
S. B. Dasgupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism (1950); Toni Schmid, 
The Cotton-clad Mila—The Tibetan Poet-Saint’s Life in Pictures** (1952); 
Professor Giuseppe Tucci, Indo-Tibetica** in four volumes (1932—1941); 
Il Libro Tibetano dei Morti* (a Translation of the Bardo Té-dél), Teoria e 
Pratica del Mandala, con particolare riguardo alla moderna psicologia del 
profondo,** Tibetan Folksongs from the District of Gyantse,37 and Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls** in four volumes, in 1949; A. K. Gordon, Tibetan Religious 
Art* (1952); André Migot, An Introduction to Lamaism® (1954); and Siegbert 
Hummel, Geschichte der Tibetischen Kunst" (1954). 

Of general works on Buddhism, E. Conze’s convenient handbook, 
Buddhism* (1935 and 1952), and the companion volume, Buddhist Texts* 
(1955), give considerable portion of their space to Tantric thought. 

The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, Dr Evans-Wentz’s last book, 
should be read together with his first, The Tibetan Book of the Dead. Both 
books consist of translations into English by eminent Tibetan Lamas of 
esoteric Tibetan Buddhist texts, edited by Dr Evans-Wentz with the addition 
of long and illuminating Introductions by him. The latter work has also a 
Foreword by Sir John Woodroffe*** and the former a Psychological Commen- 
tary by Dr C. G. Jung. Taken together they are peculiarly well-fitted to give 
the Western reader an insight into the thought of Tibetan Buddhism. 


28 Leiden, 1946. 

29 Leiden, 1951. 

30 Paris, Payot, 1954. 

31 Rome, East and West, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1955. 
32 Calcutta, 1950. 


33 Stockholm, Statens Ethnografiska Museum, The Sino-Swedish Expedition (Sven Hedin), 
Publication 36, 1952. 


34 Rome, Reale Accademia d’Italia, 1932—41. 

35 Rome, 1949. 

36 Rome, 1949. 

37 Switzerland, Ascona, 1949. 

38 Rome, 1949, 

3° Columbia University Press, 1952. 

49 Saigon, Asia, Nos. 9—12, 1954. 

| Leipzig, 1954. 

42 Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, 1935 and 1952. 43 Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, 1955. 
%8¢ And in the third edition a Psychological Commentary by C. G. Jung, see p. 361. 
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The Tibetan Book of the Dead, of which the sub-title is The After-Death 
Experiences on the Bardo Plane, according to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s 
English Rendering, is a work on the art of dying and of passing through the 
Bardo or intermediate state between death and rebirth, in such a way as to 
secure immediate Liberation or at least to hasten its process through the long 
course of re-incarnation. 

The book, like many others in the Tibetan esoteric tradition, claims to 
represent the intimate, esoteric teaching imparted by Sakhyamuni Buddha to 
his followers, and preserved by oral tradition from guru to disciple until 
committed to writing in Tibet during the 8th century, at the time of the Great 
Guru and Master of Buddhist occultism, Padma-Sambhava; as was the case 
with many other Tibetan apocryphal books, it was said to have been hidden 
for many centuries in some mountain cave and to have been rediscovered in 
comparatively recent times by the Terténs. 

The book, which is described as Liberation by Hearing, is intended to 
be read to the dying, and after death to the dead, imagined as still conscious, 
during a symbolic period of forty-nine days (seven times seven); during that 
time the soul, or the principle of consciousness which we call the soul, is 
supposed to be passing through the intermediate Bardo state prior to complete 
Liberation or to rebirth in circumstances determined by its accumulated 
Karma, and by its psychological condition when dying or while it is in the 
Bardo state. 

The aim is to help the dying to die in full consciousness, and so to perceive 
the Clear Light of the Void, and to achieve if possible immediate Liberation 
during the first stage of the intermediate state, or First Bardo. Failing this, 
there is still an opportunity to perceive the secondary Clear Light (the Clear 
Light somewhat dimmed by Maya) during the remainder of the First Bardo— 
a period of three-and-a-half to four days, during which time the dead person 
is not aware that he is dead. 

For those who fail to achieve Liberation during the First Bardo, there 
remain the fourteen days of the Second Bardo, during which time the dead, 
realizing that they have died, are embodied in a dream body, and see passing 
before their eyes successive visions of the Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
first in their Peaceful, then in their Wrathful aspects, portrayed in a most 
graphic and terrifying manner; all of which the book is careful to emphasize 
have no objective reality, but are simply projections of the individual’s own 
feelings and thoughts. Nevertheless Liberation consists in recognizing these 
as they actually are and in coming through them face to face with Naked 
Reality. 

For the majority however the desire for a body persists, and drags them 
downwards into the Third Bardo, in which directions are given how to avoid 
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entering again into a womb, or if unable to avoid this, how to make a suitable 
choice. The esoteric interpretation of transmigration is carefully explained 
and insisted upon: reincarnation is not into actual animal bodies, but into 
human bodies with the characteristics of men or of beasts according to the 
merits or accumulated Karma of each individual before he died, or his 
psychological condition during the intermediate state. In other words re- 
birth is not conditioned by anything external, but by the character and mental 
state of each individual. 

The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation consists of a Psychological 
Commentary by Dr C. G. Jung (34 pp.), and a long Introduction on esoteric 
Buddhism by Dr Evans-Wentz (100 pp.), followed by translations of three 
Tibetan texts of the Tantric School made by Tibetan Lamas: Book I—excerpts 
from an esoteric biography of Padma-Sambhava by a disciple (92 pp.); Book 
II—a short treatise ascribed to Padma-Sambhava himself, which is the core 
of the work and from which the title ‘Book of the Great Liberation’ is derived 
(48 pp.); and Book I1I—the last utterances of the Guru Phadampa Sangay 
of the time of Milarepa (14 pp.). 

The Introduction by Dr Evans-Wentz is an exposition for the general 
reader of the chief philosophical conceptions of ‘Tibetan Buddhism, and 
particularly of those set forth in the short treatise constituting Book II, the 
‘Yoga of Knowing the Mind in its Nakedness’, which the author regards as 
embodying the fundamental doctrines of the Mahayana, and as the finest 
fruit of Buddhism, ‘the very quintessence of the Mahayana expounded in few 
words’ (p. 70). 


Herein in Book II, in the ‘Yoga of Knowing the Mind in its Nakedness’, otherwise 
known as the doctrine which automatically liberates man from bondage to appearances, 
is set forth in aphorisms, an epitome of the root teachings of Mahayanic transcendentalism 
concerning Reality’ (p. 1). 
The Reality of the One Supra-Mundane Mind, the illusoriness of all pheno- 
menal existence, the merging of the individual in the collective mind, and 
the awakening to true Wisdom in contrast to the illusionment of utilitarian 
(and one may say scientific) knowledge, are described in simple, though some- 
times poetic language, and illustrated with frequent references to Plato and 
Plotinus, Gnostics and Psychologists, and the mystics of East and West. 
The life and work of Padma-Sambhava, the Great Guru, and the exemp- 
lar of esoteric Buddhism, is then presented. Sometimes he is described 
soberly, from the point of view of the secular historian: 


At all events, he supervised the building of the first Buddhist monastery in Tibet, that at 
Samyé¢, overthrew the ancient ascendency of Tibet’s shamanistic pre-Buddhist religion 
known as the Bén (or Bén-pa), and firmly established the Tantric or deeply esoteric form 
of ‘Tibetan Buddhism. As a direct result of Padma-Sambhava’s efforts, the people of 
Tibet were elevated from a state of barbarism to a state of unsurpassed spiritual culture. 
He is, therefore, truly one of the greatest of the world’s Culture Heroes (p. 26). 
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Sometimes less critically from the standpoint of the unquestioning 
believer : 

In short, . . . around Padma-Sambhava are centred, like systems of worlds around a 

Central Sun, legends, mythologies, doctrinal systems, hierarchies of deities, and the root 

teachings of Mahayana Buddhism, aureoled by all the gorgeous glamour of oriental imagery. 

His field of action is the Cosmos; his religious mission embraces every sentient creature, 

in all worlds, paradises, and hells. Master of all human arts and crafts and systems of 

philosophy, an initiate of all schools of the occult sciences, perfect in Yoga, transcendent 
over good and evil, immune to illness, old age and death, and thus greater than the Buddha 

Gautama, he is the idealized exponent of the Divine Wisdom practically applied. 

So viewed, Padma-Sambhava is the world’s supreme Culture Hero. Osiris, Mithras, 

Odin, Odysseus, Arthur, Quetzalcoatl, and the others equal him in some things, but not 

in all (p. 31). 

The Editor frequently explains that there is a symbolic as well as a 
literal interpretation of these sayings; but it is not always clear how far he 
himself believes literally in the magical and wonder-working powers that he 
depicts. While appreciating his sympathetic and broad-minded approach, one 
cannot but think that he is often unduly credulous. No doubt everything can 
be satisfactorily explained by the illusory nature of all phenomena and of the 
self. But Padma-Sambhava’s ‘disregard for all commonly recognized stan- 
dards of right and wrong’ (p. 31) gives the Editor considerable trouble to 
explain in a long and rather cumbersome section.** Dr Jung in his commen- 
tary rightly warns against this ‘moral indifference’ (p. Ixii—]xii1). 

A discussion of Astrology, which is suggested as the possible ‘source of 
a new science’ (p. 69) follows; next three sections devoted to the Yoga, the 
Problem of the Self, and the Psychology and the Therapy, describe the 
process, the aim, and the fact of Liberation. 


The Ineffable Union with the One Mind, which is the transcendent fruit of Yoga, a divine 
yoking of the microcosmic with the macrocosmic, the complete Sublimation of Life, the 
Transmutation of Ignorance with Wisdom. . . . 

This, then, is Right Psychology and Right Therapy, the knowing of and the transcen- 
dence over the conscious psyche, the ego of illusoriness. It is the ‘Yoga of Knowing the 
Mind in Its Nakedness’, the Clear Seeing of Reality. It is that Deliverance of the mind 
which the Enlightened One proclaims to be the Goal of the Dharma. It is the Great 
Liberation (p. 83—4). 

The Psychological Commentary by Dr C. G. Jung is divided into two 
parts; an introductory section describing the difference between Eastern and 
Western thinking, and the commentary proper, consisting of comments on 
the text of Book I]—the short treatise “The Yoga of Knowing the Mind in 
its Nakedness’. 

In the opening paragraph and in those that immediately follow Dr Jung 
draws a distinction between Western psychology and Eastern philosophy: for 
the one the mind is merely a mental process, for the other it is something 


metaphysical—a manifestation of the Universal Mind; the one is a case of 


* Also pp. 61—63, and 119—121, note 1. 
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extraversion, the other is a case of introversion; philosophically the one is an 
example of nominalism, the other is an example of realism; religiously the one 
believes that man’s salvation depends upon something external to himself — 
the grace of God, the other believes in ‘self-liberation’; for the former God 
is the ‘Wholly Other’; for the latter the mind is the all-pervading Buddha 
essence, the Dharma-Kaya. The two points of view, he insists, are incom- 
patible, “You cannot be a good Christian and redeem yourself, nor can you 
be a Buddha and worship God’ (p. xxxvii). 

Yet it would be disastrous, he thinks, for the one to copy the other; it 
would be better for the West to seek 


in the unconscious an introverted tendency similar to that which has become the guiding 

principle of the East. We should then be in a position to build on our own ground with 

our own methods (p. xxxvii—xxxviii). 

In other words, we should then have learned ‘the self-liberating power of 
the introverted mind’, which forms ‘the most important component of the 
unconscious’. 

Nevertheless the ‘mind’ of the East he equates with the ‘unconscious’ of 
the West (p. xxxvili). Unlike consciousness, the unconscious is not depen- 
dent upon an ego. The aim of the Yoga in the East is to extinguish the ego. 
‘Consciousness’ is regarded as ‘ignorance’, while the 


‘dark background of consciousness’ is understood to be a ‘higher consciousness’. Thus 
our concept of the ‘collective consciousness’ would be the European equivalent of buddhi, 
the enlightened mind (p. xxxix —xl). 


Sublimation in the East, he continues, is also different from sublimation 
in the West. In the West it consists in denying or suppressing by an act of 
will. In the East it consists in subduing and controlling the ‘lower-physiolo- 
gical strata of the psyche’ by Yogic exercises, till they do not interfere with the 
‘higher consciousness’, the unconscious (the subjective factor), which checks 
the desires of the ego, and shapes the impressions of the mind. 

This unconscious mind functions by symbols which compensate the 
defects of the conscious mind. The unconscious processes reach conscious- 
ness by means of a certain technique—that of analytical psychology. The 
unconscious mind is ‘the image-creating mind, the matrix of all those patterns 
that give apperception its peculiar character (p. xliv), and that explains the 
‘mythological motifs that are more or less ubiquitous’ (p. xlv). 


Whatever the structure of the unconscious may be, one thing is certain: it contains an 

indefinite number of motifs or patterns of an archaic character, in principle identical 

with the root ideas of mythology and similar thought-forms (p. xlv). 

The unconscious being the matrix mind is creative, and ‘the birth-place 
of thought-forms such as our text considers the Universal Mind to be’ 
(p. xlv), itself being formless, and its patterns timeless, giving rise to the 
feeling of oneness. 
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‘Self-liberation’ consists in the solution of painful mental conditions by 
means of compensations produced by the unconscious. These compensations 
cannot be produced at will, but indicate the co-operation of the unconscious 
with the conscious, which is a condition of mental health. 

The argument closes with emphasis once more upon the difference 
between East and West: Western man seeks mental health in extraversion or 
complete objectivity; Eastern man in introversion or complete identity with 
the unconscious. 


Both are one-sided. . . . ‘The one underrates the world of consciousness, the other the 

world of the One Mind. The result is that, in their extremism, both lose one half the 

universe; their life is shut off from total reality, and is apt to become artificial and inhuman. 

. . . [have nothing against one-sidedness as such. . . . But I do not think there is any 

harm in trying to understand both sides (p. xlviii). 

The Commentary then proceeds to its second part: the Comments on 
the Text. This is in fact an attempt to give a psychological explanation in 
Western terms of the philosophical conceptions formulated in the text. The 
One Mind is simply the unconscious. The identification is correct; but is the 
content the same? 

Dr Jung is aware of the difficulty and points out at once the difference 
between a psychological treatise and a sacred text, and the difference in 
treatment that each should receive. While appreciating the great religious 
and philosophic values of the text, he emphasizes the need for the psycho- 
logical explanation in order to make it more understandable. 


To this end, it is necessary to bring down its lofty metaphysical concepts to a level where 
it is possible to see whether any of the psychological facts known to us have parallels in, 
or at least border upon, the sphere of Eastern thought. I hope this will not be misunder- 
stood as an attempt to belittle or to banalize; my aim is simply to bring ideas which are 
alien to our way of thinking within reach of Western psychological experience (p. xlix). 
With this end in view Dr Jung proceeds with his Commentary until he 
reaches a point in the Text where rational explanation fails. 

The realization of the One Mind is, as our Text says, the ‘at-one-ment of the 7ri-kaya’ ; 
in fact it creates the at-one-ment. But we are unable to imagine how such a realization 
could ever be complete in any human individual. There must always be somebody or 
something left over to experience the realization, to say ‘I know at-one-ment, I know there 
is no distinction. . . . One cannot know something that is not distinct from oneself. 
Even when I say ‘I know myself’, an infinitesimal ego—the knowing ‘I’—is still distinct 
from ‘myself’. In this as it were atomic ego, which is completely ignored by the essentially 
nondualist standpoint of the East, there nevertheless lies hidden the whole unabolished 
pluralistic universe of its unconquered reality. . . . I therefore assume that, in this point, 
Eastern intuition has overreached itself (p. Ix—lIxi). 


But this is the very point upon which Buddhists insist, that as long as 
there is the slightest thought of a distinction between the knower and the 
known the experience of Reality has not been attained. Whether the Budd- 
hists are right or wrong, what they are insisting upon is beyond the range of 
Western psychological explanation, because on this view Western psychology 
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itself as a scientific technique also belongs to the realm of sangsdra and 
illusion. 

In the next paragraph of the Commentary the difficulty becomes still 
more apparent. For there Dr Jung admits the different connotations of ‘the 
One Mind’ and of ‘the unconscious’, the latter according to him being a 
negative term deliberately used by Western psychology because ‘intellectual 
honesty does not allow a positive one’ (p. lxi). 

Yet the great theme of the text is ‘the One Mind’, a positive conception, 
described by Dr Evans-Wentz as ‘the One Supra-Mundane Mind’, ‘the 
Universal All-Pervading Consciousness’ (p. 1), which marks the great dis- 
tinction between Mahay4nist and Hinayanist thought, and which shows the 
long distance travelled by the former from the position of the latter. To treat 
‘the One Mind’ of the text as nothing more than ‘the unconscious’ tapped by 
the technique of analytical psychology, is to miss the deepest meaning of the 
book. 

That is to say, the text is essentially a religious and philosophical docu- 
ment and not merely a psychological handbook. It must be judged on the 
metaphysical and not on the scientific plane. On this plane, I venture to 
suggest, the contrast between the Western and Eastern mind may not be as 
sharp as Dr Jung describes. For on the one hand the most remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of Buddhism is the great religious and philosophic 
development of the Mahayana, which Dr Evans-Wentz rightly describes as 
‘Mahayanic transcendentalism’ (p. 1); and on the other Christianity cannot 
be exclusively characterized by the extreme form of transcendentalism, quoted 
by Dr Jung, for which ‘God is the wholly Other’ (p. xxxvii), to the neglect 
of the more immanent and mystical form for which God is the ‘Ground of the 
Soul’, and which is represented by the Greek Fathers, the mystics of the 
Middle Ages, the Society of Friends, and the Christian Platonists, and for 
which there is abundant evidence also in the New Testament, in St John and 
St Paul, and in St Augustine and the early Scholastics, without going so far 
afield as the Gnostics of the early centuries, whom Dr Evans-Wentz quotes 
with great approbation. In the teaching of the Mahayana, and in the mystical 
elements in Christianity the two religions draw close together, and it may be 
that in the future each will contribute to the better understanding of the 
other. 

We now come to the text of Book II, of which the full title is: Here 
Follows the (Yoga of) Knowing the Mind, the Seeing of Reality, called Self- 
Liberation, from ‘The Profound Doctrine of Self-Liberation by Meditation upon 
the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities’, according to Lama Karma Sumdhon Paul’s 
and Lama Lobzang Mingyur Dorje’s English rendering. The abbreviated title 
used by Dr Evans-Wentz in his General Introduction is ‘The Yoga of 
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Kowing the Mind in its Nakedness’. Though short the ‘l'reatise forms the 
central part of the whole work, to which it has given its name: The Book of 
the Great Liberation. According to the final Colophon it was written by 
Padma-Sambhava, which Dr Evans-Wentz sees no reason for doubting (p. 70). 
It is the tenth of a series of seventeen Yogic treatises of the Bardo Thédol 
cycle said to have been hidden away and afterwards recovered by the tertén 
Rigzing Karma Ling-pa (p. 85). The text is found in a block-print including 
sixteen of the seventeen treatises, of which the block-types, according to the 
last sentence of the block-print, belong to the 'Tan-gye-ling Monastery in 
Lhasa (p. 85).* 

The two translators are learned Lamas of ‘Tibetan parentage, born in 
Ghoom, Darjeeling, who had both studied under the venerable Lama Sherab 
Gyatsho, founder of the Ghoom Monastery, and who had successively been 
appointed to the Department of Tibetan Studies in the University of 
Calcutta, being the first and second successors respectively of the late Lama 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup. 

The Treatise, as Dr Evans-Wentz frequently points out, is ‘the very 
quintessence of the Mahayana’ doctrine, and is unlike any other forms of 
Yoga in that it is not dependent upon breathings or ordinary meditations, but 
can be practised directly without a guru by one who has ‘that profound insight 
which is the fruit of a disciplined mind’. It is ‘Jiava Yoga in its purest form’, 
and consists in intellectual comprehension through study and patient medita- 
tion on the concise teachings, followed by intuitional insight, until the aspirant 
‘stands face to face with the Nakedness’ (pp. 70—71). 

The Tibetan text consists of 143 lines divided into 395 metrical verses. 
The theme from beginning to end is the One Mind, the only true Reality, by 
knowing which Liberation is attained. 

The One Mind embraces the world of appearances (Sangsdra) and the 
world of Reality (Nirvana) (p. 202), which form in it an inseparable unity 
(p. 207). Liberation is by Knowing the Mind in its real nature. 

The Mind is Timeless (p. 210). In its true state the mind is naked, of 
the Voidness, the unity of all things, not separate from other minds, non- 
created (p. 210—214). It is known by introspection (p. 214—216). The 
Dharma is within, being nowhere save in the mind. It is the self-originated 
Clear Light (p. 218); which shines within one’s own mind (p. 220). It is 

attained by the Fourfold Great Path of teaching, meditation, practice, and 
fruit (result attainment) (p. 220). In the perfect practice there are no 
dualities (p. 223—226). The Buddha is in one’s mind (p. 229). ‘The whole 
Universe symbolizes the One Mind (p. 230). All things are concepts of the 


% See also The Tibetan Book of the Dead, pp. 71—72. 
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mind (p. 231—4). All things that come into existence are conceived by the 
mind; nothing save mind is conceivable. Liberation is by the transcendence 
over all dualities of the mind; there is nothing to be realized but the One 
Mind. By realizing the Buddha-essence even a cowherd can attain Libera- 
tion (p. 235—37). 

We can now turn back to Book I, the longest of the translated Buddhist 
texts, of which the full title is: An Epitome of the Life and Teaching of Tibet's 
Great Guru Padma-Sambhava, according to the Biography by his chief Disciple, 
the Tibetan Lady Yeshev Tshogyal, Incarnation of Sarasvati, Goddess of Learn- 
ing, based upon Excerpts rendered into English by the late Sardar Bahadur 
S. W. Laden La, C.B.E., F.R.G.s., assisted by Lama Sonam Senge. 

According to the Colophon the book was written by the Lady Yeshev 
Tshogyal in Sanscrit and translated word by word into Tibetan, was buried 
and in due course discovered by the Guru Sang-gye Ling-pa; the blocks 
for the block-print were carved by the command of the king (of Bhutan). 

The translation into English, from which the Epitome was made, was 
completed in 1936 by the Sardar Bahadur S. W. Laden La, the famous 
Buddhist layman of the Himalayan Borderland, born at Darjeeling of Tibetan 
ancestry in 1876, who was associated with the Younghusband Expedition, and 
with Sir Charles Bell, as well as with the Thirteenth Dalai Lama and the 
Ninth Tashi Lama on their visits to India, promoter of schools, and patron 
of monasteries, the recipient of orders and honours from the British, Tibetan 
and Belgian Governments. ‘He had scholarly command of ten languages’ 
and at his death in 1936, he ‘was probably the most beloved citizen of Dar- 
jeeling’ (p. 89). 

The inclusion of this long translation, which is an Epitome only, does 
not add anything directly to the theme of the book, Self-Liberation through 
Knowing the Mind in its Nakedness. The intention of the Editor is no doubt 
to give atmosphere and to provide an appropriate setting for the short, main 
text, The Yoga of Knowing the Mind in its Nakedness, as well as to introduce 
the reader to the life and work of Padma-Sambhava, the chief exponent of 
Tibetan Tantricism, and the reputed author of the Book of the Great Libera- 
tion. In this the Biography has succeeded admirably; but whether it contri- 
butes to the understanding of the main theme of the book is another matter. 
It may in fact obscure it. For Padma-Sambhava is presented not as an 
historical personage, but mythologically, as a wonder-worker, and exemplar 
of extreme occultism, which creates an air of unreality and incredibility. The 
Biography does no doubt give a valuable insight into Tibetan Tantricism, as 
Dr Evans-Wentz claims, and it sets before us in a vivid manner what the 
Great Guru means to a Tibetan Buddhist, but it is so wildly fantastic that it 
destroys all credibility and makes it impossible to believe that it should have 
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been written by a contemporary. Nor does Dr Evans-Wentz, who solemnly 
annotates it, make it clear whether he considers it should be read symbolically 
only, or as an example of the miraculous powers of the liberated mind. 

The last and shortest translation from Tibetan texts, Book III, is not 
directly connected with Padma-Sambhava, but is included in the collection 
as a practical application of the theme of Liberation by knowing the true 
Reality. 

The Book is entitled: The Last Testamentary Teachings of the Guru 
Phadampa Sangay, according to the Late Lama Kazi Dawa-Sadmup’s English 
Rendering, and consists of a selection of seventy-two stanzas of verse, mostly 
couplets, from a collection of over one hundred stanzas, purporting to be the 
last teaching of the Tibetan Guru Phadampa Sangay, the founder of the 
monastery of Tingri, and the establisher of a system of Yoga in Tibet related 
to that of Padma-Sambhava, about the time of Milarepa (11th century A.D.), 
to the people of Tingri. 

The translator was Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup, friend and teacher of 
Dr Evans-Wentz, and Lecturer in Tibetan at the University of Calcutta, who 
translated the Tibetan Book of the Dead, discussed above. 

The verses forming this short Book breathe the same spirit as the poems 
of Milarepa, being the simple and sincere ethical teaching for daily life that 
follows from the mystical doctrine of union with the One Mind as the only 
true Reality in a world of passing shapes and shadows. 

While this review is in the press, the third edition of The Tibetan Book 
of the Dead has been published by the Oxford University Press. The third 
edition is identical in form and content with previous editions, except for the 
addition of the Psychological Commentary by Dr C. G. Jung, and the Intro- 
ductory Foreword by Lama Anagarika Govinda. Both because of its own 
very great interest, and because of its relation to The Tibetan Book of the 
Great Liberation, it is gratifying to know that this book, which was first 
published thirty years ago, is once again available to the public. Something 
has been said in the present review to indicate its character. A word should 
be added about the Psychological Commentary, and the Introductory Fore- 
word. 

As in the case of The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, Dr Jung has 
attempted in his Psychological Commentary to explain in terms of modern 
psychology the experience of Reality expounded by the Tibetan Lamas in 
fantasy and myth. At the same time he expresses in no uncertain terms his 
belief that the Lamas have penetrated more deeply than the psychologist, and 
have demonstrated the objective reality of the subjective creations. He points 
out that the psychologist penetrating into the Unconscious has sensed the 

Sidpa state, the lowest or Third Bardo only, by which our present existence 
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is conditioned. He has barely sensed the preceding and more remote 
Chényid state or Second Bardo, and still less the First Bardo, or Chikbai state 
beyond, which is immediately next to the experience of Reality. 

The Introductory Foreword by Lama Anagarika Govinda is a clear and 
straightforward assertion of the authenticity of the Bardo Thédol as a genuine 
text of Padma-Sambhava, hidden during the persecution of Langa-darma 
(A.D. 861—899), and lost for a time; of the purity of its Buddhist teaching, 
unadulterated by the Bon; and of its importance for the living as well as for 
the dying as the ‘key to the innermost recesses of the human mind’ (p. lix). 
By it 

the initiated disciple attains dominion over the realm of death, and being able to perceive 

death’s illusory nature, is freed from fear. ‘This illusoriness of death comes from the 

identification of the individual with his temporal, transitory form, whether physical, 
emotional or mental, whence arises the mistaken notion that there exists a personal, 
separate egohood of one’s own, and the fear of losing it. If, however, the disciple has 
learned, as the Bardo Thédol directs to identify himself with the Eternal, the Dharma, the 
Imperishable Light of Buddhahood within, then the fears of death are dissipated like a 
cloud before the rising sun. ‘Then he knows that whatever he may see, hear, or feel, in 
the hour of his departure from this life, is but a reflection of his own conscious and 
sub-conscious mental content; and no mind-created illusion can then have power over him 
if he knows its origin and is able to recognize it. The illusory Bardo visions vary, in 
keeping with the religious or cultural tradition in which the percipient has grown up, but 
their underlying motive-power is the same in all human beings. ‘Thus it is that the 
profound psychology set forth by the Bardo Thédol constitutes an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the human mind and the path that leads beyond it. Under the guise 


of death, the Bardo Thédol reveals the secret of life; and therein lies its spiritual value and 
its universal appeal (pp. Ixii—Ixiii). 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Hokusai: Paintings, Drawings and Woodcuts. By J. Hiturer. (London: 
Phaidon Press, 1955. Pp. 134. 18 colour-plates and 119 black-and- 
white illustrations. 42s. net) 


EVEN in a volume of this size and technical resource, Mr Hillier reminds us, 
only a fraction of Hokusai’s works can be represented; but as the artist’s 
working life extended over seventy years and he was the most diligent of men 
it can only be the greatest collectors who can see him more fully than here. 
No collector nor other admirer of Hokusai will fail to obtain from Mr Hillier’s 
critical record of his succeeding achievements a deeper understanding of their 
circumstances, characteristics and merits. 

Biographically too this beautiful book is a noteworthy memorial to 
Hokusai, not only because Mr Hillier has assembled so many details about 
him (of course we can never hope for more than random notes and glimpses 
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of a ukiyo-ye artist) but because the general portrait of the artist is so wise and 
humane. There was something of J. M. W. Turner, something of George 
Cruikshank (contemporaries of Hokusai whom he can hardly have heard of) 
in the Japanese painter’s temperament and treatment of his fortunes. Hokusai 
was an old hero but would not have thanked anybody for calling him one. 

Among the Japanese colour-print masters whose era ended more or less 
a century ago Hokusai remains an eccentric, although the Phaidon book shows 
him from time to time producing pictures—birds, flowers, beautiful ladies— 
very much in the prevalent style. The lifelong imaginative outlook which 
distinguishes him is in part a satiric quality, and even Mount Fuji sometimes 
undergoes his startling caricature. ‘Landing a whale’, a late work, is one of 
the less familiar pictures in the book in which this originality leaps up. The 
‘Mangwa’, so often eulogized in the large manner, more thoughtfully estimated 
by Mr Hillier, abounds in it; even things terrible are associated with Hokusai’s 
idea of the laughter in the universe. It is understandable that Hiroshige 
should be for some enthusiasts a better loved artist, but even he yields in the 
depth of genius and the shaping spirit of imagination to the man whom Mr 
Hillier and his publishers have honoured. 

The practical use of this work is increased by a plain list of books illus- 
trated by Hokusai, a short glossary and a concise bibliography. The pictures 
are gathered from many parts of the world, but I may be pardoned for 
observing that a large number are from originals in the British Museum. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
University of Hong Kong 


Japanese Noh Drama. Ten plays, selected and translated from the Japanese 
by THE JAPANESE CLassics TRANSLATION COMMITTEE of the Nippon 
Gakujutsu Shinkékai. (Tokyo: Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkdkai; Charles 
Tuttle Co. Rutland and Tokyo, 1955. Pp. xviii + 193. Illustrated 
with a frontispiece, 10 half-tone plates, a diagram, a map, and numerous 
line drawings throughout the text. Overseas US$4.00) 


The Kabuki Theatre. By Earte Ernst. (London: Secker and Warburg, 1956. 
Pp. xxiii + 296. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 35s. net) 


Kabuki. By Yonezo HAMAMuRA, ‘TAKASHI SUGAWARA, JUNJI KINOSHITA, 
Hrrosui Minami. Edited by the Society of Traditional Arts under the 
auspices of the Institute of the Pacific. Translated by Fumi Takano. 
(Tokyo: Kenkyusha Ltd, 1956. Pp. 165. Illustrated with coloured 
frontispiece and photographs. ¥700; Overseas US$4.00) 
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The Kabuki Handbook, A Guide to Understanding and Appreciation; with 
Summaries of Favourite Plays, Explanatory Notes and Illustrations. 
By Auprey S. HaLrorp and Giovanna M. Hatrorp. (Rutland, Ver- 
mont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. Pp. xxi + 
487, illustrated. US$3.50) 


Theatre in the East: A Survey of Asian Dance and Drama. By Favusion 
Bowers. (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. 1956. Pp. x + 
374; 32 plates. 42s. net) 


THE literature on the Oriental Theatre is steadily growing and these latest 
books are welcome additions to a field of study that has been all too difficult 
of access for the interested layman in the past. It is inevitable at this stage 
that books on the dramas of Japan far outnumber those of any other region. 
Japan by virtue of her political position in recent years has been thrown wide 
open to a West eager to learn more about the cultural traditions of an Eastern 
civilization, and the Japanese themselves are intensely aware of the unique 
position they occupy in the Asian world of dance and theatre. They possess 
not only the old Court dances, Nd, Kabuki and Bunraku, but also an almost 
bewildering variety of folk dances and local entertainments. Add to this the 
fact that the whole range of modern theatrical developments is to be found in 
Japan, including a cinema that has exploited the artistic possibilities of the 
screen in a way seen nowhere else, and it can be understood why the Japanese 
genius for presentation of such a rich background of theatrical art has kindled 
a deep enthusiasm in the West. 


The Japanese Noh Drama is an example of how seriously the Japanese 
take the task of providing information on their theatre for the foreigner. This 
exquisitely produced volume of English translations of ten Né plays is the 
first fruits of a project started by the Japanese Classics Translation Committee 
of the Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkdkai in 1934. The book is in fact only the 
first instalment of thirty plays to be presented in English; the collaboration 
of native scholars and specialists to produce authoritative translations in this 
way is an example which one hopes may be followed by other Asian countries. 

It is more than thirty-five years ago since Arthur Waley stirred our 
imaginations with his admirable book of translations from the Né, and 
revealed the poetic qualities of this drama for the first time to the West; a 
large body of English readers in consequence require no introduction to the 
N6 as literature, but this new book will enable them to widen the boundaries 
of their appreciation through its sensitive interpretations. Each of the ten 
plays is given an excellent introduction and the foot-notes provided throughout 
the text are admirable, as are the line drawings of the actor’s postures. The 
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half-tone plates add to the beauty of the book as well as providing visual 
information, while the general introduction and diagram of the stage provide 
the most adequate technical information for reference purposes. 

This reviewer has always been taught to regard ‘Noh’ as an archaic 
spelling and most authorities to-day tend to confirm this precept, but pre- 
sumably the Gakujutsu Shinkdkai have their own reasons for retaining the old 
form of romanization. However, this is a quibble, The Japanese Noh Theatre 
is a significant contribution to the study of Japanese classical literature and 
drama in English translation and the most important book of its kind to be 
published since the war. 


The Kabuki Theatre is written by a scholar who is professionally engaged 
in the study of the theatre. It is an excellent book and one which must 
prove a valuable reference work of all seeking that foundation of knowledge 
which is so vital when studying a drama like the Kabuki. Professor Ernst’s 
great understanding of the Japanese stage is enhanced by the fact that he 
brings to his task the trained sense of dramatic analysis of the professional man 
of the theatre. A particularly interesting chapter in the book is the descrip- 
tion of the Japanese audience and its reactions towards its own theatre. The 
photographs illustrating the text are admirably chosen to emphasize the points 
under discussion. 


Kabuki is a handbook whose chapters have been written by four different 
Japanese experts in collaboration. It is a first class little book for people 
making a preliminary acquaintance with the Kabuki theatre and an informed 
and accurate survey written from the Japanese point of view for those who at 
best can only hope to acquire a traveller’s knowledge of traditional cultures. 
The chapter on the Kabuki in the cultural history of Japan is an original and 
particularly enlightening essay by Mr Junji Kinoshita. 


The Kabuki Handbook is exactly what its title describes it to be; it really 
is a handbook which can be slipped into the pocket and will be indispensable 
to every foreign visitor going to the Kabuki for the first time. The authors 
are to be congratulated on so admirably fulfilling a task that has been waiting 
to be done for many years. The foreign theatre-goer may now dispense 
forever with those excruciating English programmes issued in Tokyo in the 
past and which drove us all to such depths of frustration and exasperation. 
There will no longer be any cause for that despairing cry ‘but if only I knew 
what it was all about’. 


Theatre in the East by Mr Bowers is a lively and informative introduction 
to the pattern of dance and drama as it is seen throughout the greater part of 
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Asia. The book is the result of a special study tour carried out by the author 
and follows up his previous works on the Japanese theatre and Indian dance. 
Mr Bowers’ aim here is with one bold sweep to present a general conception 
of dramatic art throughout the Orient for the ordinary reader. It is an 
ambitious task and he does it well; his book provides a very clear picture of 
the background of the theatrical arts in the vast area bounded by India in the 
West and Japan in the East. For those interested in seeking further know- 
ledge on the subject this volume will prove a ready inspiration as well as a 
guide to set others on the right path of appreciation. The book is well 
illustrated with some excellent photographs. 


A. C. Scott 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 


University of Hong Kong 


Japan in the Chinese Dynastic Histories—Later Han through Ming Dynasties. 
Translated by RyUsaku T'sunopa. Edited by L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH. 
(South Pasadena: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1951, Pp. vii + 187, type- 
script. Perkins Asiatic Monographs No. 2. U.S.$5.00) 


THIs type-script volume, the second of the Perkins Asiatic Monographs, was 
born, the Translator tells us in his Foreword, from the conviction that the 
history of Japan, with its ‘story of the divine sovereignty, the intentional 
disregard of religious influences in history, and the unwarranted prejudice 
concerning historical and cultural relations with China demanded wholesale 
revision’ (p. iv), and that that revision must begin with a study of the accounts 
of Japan contained in the Chinese dynastic histories, which ‘preceded the 
oldest annals of Japan by more than four centuries’ (p. v). 

The book consists of translations of the accounts of Japan in the Biogra- 
phical Sections of the relevant Chinese dynastic histories, namely: 


The History of the Later Han Dynasty (4% #%#% Hou Han-shu, pt. 115 Tung-i— 


Wa* by Fan Yeh 398—445 and others, covering the 
period a.p. 25—220; 


The History of the Wet Kingdom ( %% Wei-chih, pt. 30 Tung-i chuan—Wa-jén 
A), by Ch’én Shou 233—297, covering the period 
221—265 ; 


* In this review the romanization used for the Japanese pronunciation of the character (& 
is retained. In Chinese the Wade-Giles romanization is Wo. 
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The History of the Liu Sung Dynasty (## Sung-shu, pt. 97 [-man—Wa-kuo 
A), by Shén Yiieh 441—513, covering the period a.p. 
420—479; 


The History of the Sui Dynasty (Wj # Sui-shu, pt. 81 Tung-i—Wa-kuo ye $e 
—f{£ Al), by Wei Chéng # #& 580—643 and others, covering the period 
A.D. 581—618; 


The New T’ ang History (#% #% Hsin T’ang-shu, pt. 220, Tung-i lieh chuan— 
Jih-pén ¥% A), by Ou-yang Hsiu 1007—1072, Sung 
Ch’i # 7K 998—1061 and others, covering the period a.p. 960—1279 
(Preface dated 1060); 


The History of the Sung Dynasty (% ¥ Sung-shu, pt. 491) by T’o-t’o WER 
1313—1353 and Ou-yang Hsiian BX 1274—1358, covering the 
period a.p. 960—1280 (published 1341—45); 


The New Yiian History (#f 3c $ Hsin Yiian-shih, pt. 250 Wai-kuo—Jih-pén 
4+ H 4x), by K’o Shao-min & 1850—1933, covering the period 
A.D. 1260—1368 (published 1921—22); 


The History of the Ming Dynasty (\ % Ming-shih, pt. 322 Wai-kuo—Jih-pén 
AX), by Chang T’ing-yii 3 1672—1755 and others, cover- 
ing the period a.pD. 1368— 1644 (published 1739). 


The remaining accounts in the Chinese dynastic histories, namely the 
accounts in: The History of the Tsin Dynasty (4% Tsin-shu, covering the 
period a.p. 265—419); The History of the Liang Dynasty (3% Liang-shu, 
covering the period a.p. 502—556); The History of the Southern Dynasties 
(i 32 Nan-shih, covering the period a.p. 420—589); The History of the 
Northern Dynasties (dt. $2 Pei-shih, covering the period a.p. 386—581); The 
Old T’ang History (#8) # Chiu T’ang-shu, covering the period a.p. 618— 
906); and The History of the Yiian Dynasty (‘Old Yiian History’ 3 $8 Yiian- 
shih, covering the period 1206—1368) are omitted as being patchworks or 
duplicates of earlier accounts, or, in the case of the Old T’ ang and Old Yiian 
Histories, parallel versions of fuller accounts already included. 

The material of the book ranges therefore from the Later Han to the 
Ming dynasty, and presents a continuous account of Japan as she appeared 
to the Chinese historians from the first to the sixteenth centuries A.D. 

The picture that passes before the eyes of the reader is truly a dramatic 
one. The account in the Later Han History #% WW pt. 120 describes the 
primitive Wa {E who ‘dwell on mountainous islands southeast of Han 4 
(Korea) in the middle of the ocean, forming more than one hundred com- 
munities’ each with its own king (p. 1), when the first recorded envoy was 
sent to China in A.D. 57 (3 gt ¥ 3t Chien-wu chung-yiian, second year) (p. 2). 
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Reference is also made to nearly thirty of these communities having had 
intercourse with China by means of envoys or scribes from the time of the 
conquest of Korea by the Emperor Wu (140—86 B.c.). 

A similar but much fuller account of the islanders is found in the 
Wei-chth %& & pt. 30, which includes an interesting description of the voyage 
down the coast of Korea, via the half-way island of Tsushima # }§, to the 
northern coast of Kyishi. 

The account is still further elaborated in the story of the successive 
envoys from the Wa to China between the years 421 and 462, recorded in the 
Sung-shu & pt. 97. The mature accounts in the histories of the Sui, T’ang 
and Sung, will be described below. The account in the Yiian History is 
devoted to the invasion of Japan by Kublai Khan in 1275, and that in the 
Ming History to the retribution in the form of Japanese raids on the China 
coast. 

The Sui History "## pt. 81 gives a great deal of fresh material, not 
included in the earlier accounts, and apparently derived from the reports of 
the Japanese envoys at the Court of the Sui, descriptive of the dress and 
manners of the people. Here for the first time Buddhism is mentioned as 
entering Japan through Korea (Paekche 74 #), and the introduction of 
written characters is associated with it (p. 31). In the Sung-shih pt. 491 
however the introduction of Chinese characters is placed in the year A.D. 
284, and the introduction of Buddhism in the year a.p. 552. 

There is also a reference to the Japanese embassy of A.D. 607 to the Court 
of China with the object of studying Buddhism. The despatch of the Chinese 
envoy, P’ei Ch’ing 2 jf (in the Pei-shth called # {tt 7), to Japan in the next 
year (A.D. 608) follows. The similarity of some of the people to the Chinese 
is noted, and it is remarked that ‘it seems rather strange to call that land 
a country of barbarians’ (p. 32). 

With the T’ang Histories we come to the first double account—that in 
the Old T’ang History #% )§#% pt. 149 and that in the New T’ang History 
$f Hf pt. 220. As stated above the Translator selects the record preserved 
in the New T’ang History, which incorporates most of the short Old T’ ang 
History account, and adds a great deal of new material, consisting largely of 
details concerning the reigns of the Japanese rulers, which must have been 

derived from Japanese records. 

In the T’ang Histories the name ‘Japan’ H 4 first appears, though it is 
foreshadowed in the message of the Japanese envoy recorded in the Sui 
History: 


The Son of Heaven in the land where the sun rises addresses a letter to the Son of 
Heaven in the land where the sun sets (p. 32). 


a message which naturally caused resentment at the Chinese Court. 
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The origin of the name ‘Japan’ is given differently in the two T’ang 
Histories—but this is not discussed by the Translator, who merely notes that 
the earliest use of the name in Chinese is by Liu Hsii #i fj 887—946, author 
of the Old T’ang History, but that it seems to have been in use by the Japanese 
by the latter half of the seventh century (p. 38, note 2). The Ming History 
specifies that the name of the country was changed to ‘Japan’ in the Hsien- 
héng ja = (670—674) period (p. 106). 

It is however interesting to note that whereas the Old T’ang History 
heads its section on Japan with the old title Wa &, and adds a separate short 
section entitled ‘Jih-pén 4 4s, a branch of the Wa’ (pt. 149 p. 14b), with an 
alternative explanation that it was originally a small state absorbed by the 
Wa, the New T’ang History heads the section ‘Japan (jJih-pén), the Ancient 
State of Wa-nu’ 4, and combines in the one section the information 
contained in the two sections of the Old T’ang History. 

In this combined account is contained some exceedingly interesting 
information showing the gradual sinicization of the Japanese. 

Passing over the extraordinary statement that intercourse with China 
began in the Sui dynasty (p. 39) in contradiction of the repeated references 
to earlier communications quoted in the previous histories from the Han 
dynasty onwards; and passing over a Japanese embassy to China in A.D. 631, 
followed by an abortive return visit by a Chinese envoy to Japan; we read in 
both Histories of a Japanese envoy in A.D. 701, Mabito Awada % HHA 
(p. 40), who impressed the Chinese by his refinement, scholarship, and ability 
in composition; who returned to China during the K’ai-yiian period 4 Jt 
(713—41), requesting that he might study the Confucian Canon; and who 
purchased many books, and took them with him to Japan; we read further 
of a colleague, Nakamura {i ji (p. 41) who elected to remain in China ‘because 
of his love for Chinese civilization’, and who took a Chinese name §§ #7; we 
read of a third envoy in the Chéng-yiian A 3t period (785—805) who brought 
with him a student and a Buddhist monk, who pursued their studies in 
China for some twenty years. 

With the Sung History & $2(Sung-shih, pt. 491) not only is the increasing 
length of the account, and the greater abundance of detail more marked, but 
the source of the information is clearly indicated. Nine pages out of thirteen 
are taken up with extracts from the account of the Japanese monk Chénen 
#8 #%, (who visited China from a.p. 984 to 985 and died in 1016) interspersed 
where appropriate with Chinese material. 

Chonen, accompanied by several other Buddhist monks, visited China 
as a pilgrim, intent on studying Buddhism in the land from which it had 
reached Japan. He brought with him a Chronicle of the Kings of Japan 
+. 4¢ {& #2 from which a list of the Japanese rulers from the earliest days to 
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his own time was compiled by the authors of the Sung History, and incorpor- 
ated in the Sung History account of Japan. A comparison of this list with 
the list of Japanese kings in the New T’ang History, suggests that the latter 
also was compiled from Chénen’s list. 

It was noted that the New T’ang History account of Japan differed from 
the Old T’ang History account, in the addition of just such a list, which 
appeared to have been derived from Japanese records, and which was incor- 
porated with sections derived from the Old T’ang History account. Nothing 
could be more likely than that the new material included in the New T’ ang 
History was in fact derived from Chinen’s Chronicle of the Japanese rulers, 
with which it agrees in substance; for Chénen’s visit of a.D. 984 onwards fell 
in the interval between the writing of the Old T’ang History in a.p. 887—946, 
and the writing of the New T’ang History in a.p. 1045—1060. 

If this is the case, we have very interesting light upon the compilation 
of the New T’ang History, in which the account of Japan is composed of 
sections from the Old T’ang History alternating with sections from a new 
source only just available at the time of writing. 

In the interspersed sections mention is made of the introduction of 
Chinese characters into Japan in a.p. 284, and of Buddhism via Paekche {i jf 
in A.D. 552; of the arrival of Déshé 3 #8 in China in a.p. 653, and his study 
of the Fa-hsiang School j 48 4% (Hossd-shi) under Hsiian-chuang & 4; of 
the arrival of K6b6 Daishi 4), fii (4 Kikai) and Dengyd Daishi 
A Saichd) in a.p. 806, and their visit to T’ien-t’ai shan *K #7 

In addition to historical details Chénen apparently supplied geographical 
details of Japan; for the list of rulers is followed by a list of five provinces 
of the Inner Circuit, composed of fifty-three counties, an Eastern circuit of 
fourteen provinces composed of one hundred and sixteen counties ; a Northern 
Circuit of seven provinces composed of thirty counties; a Back Mountain 
Circuit of eight provinces composed of sixty-nine counties; a Southern Sea 
Circuit of six provinces composed of forty-eight counties; and a Western Sea 
Circuit of nine provinces composed of ninety-three counties; as well as Three 
Islands each containing two counties. 


All these provinces are known as the Five Inner Provinces, the Seven Circuits, and the 
Three Islands, and comprise a total of 3,773 villages, 414 postal stations, and 833,329 
taxable inhabitants. The number of people aside from the taxable inhabitants is not 
exactly known. All the preceding is taken from the written account of Chonen (p. 54). 
We have travelled a long way from the first Chinese notices of the pri- 
mitive Wa ‘who dwell on mountainous islands in the middle of the sea’. 
There follows a list of the Japanese envoys to China from the Sui 
dynasty to A.D. 839, ‘in accordance with what Chinen wrote’ (p. 54), with the 
addition of several envoys during the T’ang dynasty not mentioned by 
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Chénen, and a note of envoys during the Five Dynasties, presumably not 
mentioned by Chénen either, of whom the History of the Five Dynasties 
makes no mention, not having a section on Japan. 

The remainder of the account of Japan in the Sung History consists of 
short notices of the experiences of Chinese traders, and of the arrival of 
Japanese monks; of the prohibition of official Japanese envoys to China in 
1027 because of the neglect of right procedure; of the resumption of official 
relations under the auspices of the Superintendent of Religion #4 #% in 1173; 
of the expulsion of a Japanese sailor who had murdered a Chinese; and of 
the arrival on five occasions of Japanese crews shipwrecked off the coast of 
China between the years 1176 and 1212. 

With the New Yiian History #f 3c %# (pt. 250 ‘Japan’ H 4) we have not 
a description of the country but a vivid and circumstantial account of the 
dramatic episode of the abortive invasion of Japan by Kublai Khan (Shih 
Tsu 4 ji 1260—1295) and of the sequence of events that led up to it. 

After the opening remark, ‘Japan is an insular kingdom. Her story 
prior to the Sung dynasty is included in the history of each dynasty’ (p. 73), 
the New Yiian History plunges right into the narrative of the Mongol attempt 
on Japan. 

It is a story of twenty years’ duration. At the commencement of his 
reign (1260) Kublai installed the Korean Prince Chon ft, who was a hostage 
at his Court, as king of Korea (Koryu jf §€), afterwards known as King Si, 
iii, with the intention of using Korea, which he described as ‘his eastern 
fence’, as intermediary for opening communications with Japan, that is to 
say for subjugating Japan to himself. 

‘Twelve years later (1266) Kublai sent his first Mission to Japan, through 
Korea. It returned without reaching its destination, because of the ‘rough- 
ness of the sea’ (p. 74). The next year the King of Korea, under pressure 
from Kublai, sent a Korean emissary to deliver Kublai’s letter to the Japanese 
ruler, while Kublai’s envoy remained in Korea; but it evoked no response. 
In 1269 Kublai’s envoy set out for the third time, and reached the island of 
Tsushima # #5, but was beaten back by the natives of the island. 

Twice Kublai’s second envoy, Chao Liang-pi J& (A.D. 1269—1271) 
was sent with Korean escorts, but failed to get beyond the Dazaifu A ‘¥ Hf, 
the Japanese government outpost in Tsukushi 773% on the north coast of 
Kyishi Jud. Meantime letters sent to Japan by the king of Korea remained 
unanswered. On his return to China Chao Liang-pi presented a detailed 
report on Japan, and begged the Emperor not to use force against her. 

The Emperor however prepared a military expedition of 900 ships and 
15,000 men under the Mongol Hsin-tu fy; #% (Hu-tun 7% #%) and the Korean 
Hung Ta-gu jt 9 fr, which in 1274 ravaged the islands of Tsushima # 4%, 
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Iki %&& and one other, ‘ruthlessly murdering and slaughtering’ (p. 81), but 
failed to effect a foothold. 

In 1275 Kublai sent a further embassy his sixth—led by Tu Shih-chung 
# Ht 4; again no answer was returned; instead, the envoys were detained, 
and beheaded on the beach at Kamakura (1280). 

A second and larger expedition was then prepared under Hsin-tu and 
the Mongol A-la-han [J i) 42. They proceeded by land, and left the port of 
Happ’o & jj on the southern coast of Korea, with a force of 40,000 men, 
Mongols, Koreans and Chinese. A second and larger force numbering 
100,000 men under Fan Wén-hu j& % sé and Yi Chong i IE went by sea in 
some 2,600 ships from Ch’ing-yiian 8 J (which it seems probable is an error 
for § 3t in the region of Ningpo, Chekiang) (p. 88), where A-la-han died. 
The two forces were to meet at the island of Hirato 48 Fi & off northern Hizen. 
The northern force however arrived first and fought the Japanese on T'sushima, 
Ike and Shiga islands. 

The combined force, meeting at Shiga, ‘advanced, ship following ship 
in close file’ (p. 88). They were driven back many times by the Japanese, 
and moved over to Takashima #% £3 in Hizen, their morale much shaken by 
many mysterious portents. 

Then the great calamity fell upon them. 

On the first day of the tree and the rat, in the eighth month, a furious hurricane blew up 


and all the ships were either damaged or destroyed. Very many men were drowned. . . . 
Dead bodies came floating into the bay, borne by the tide, and piled up like a hill (p. 88). 


The survivors who escaped to Takashima and tried to repair their 
damaged ships were all slain. 

A defeated Chinese soldier, Yii Ch’ang (-F[Ml) who escaped, gave a 
graphic account of the disaster, adding that when the hurricane struck the 
fleet, ‘all the generals picked the well-built ships and departed in them, 
leaving behind one hundred thousand troops at the foot of the hill’ (p. 90). 

So ended Kublai’s attempts to reduce Japan. Kublai however was 
undaunted and commanded a new expedition to be prepared in 1283, from 
which he was however dissuaded. Instead, fresh attempts were made to open 
communications with Japan, with Chinese Buddhist monks—Ju-chih 4 # 
and I-shan (better known as I-ning — ) as intermediaries, but they either 
miscarried or evoked no response. 

The chapter ends with notices of Japanese pirates on the China coast, an 
ominous foreshadowing of that which was to come. 

The account in the New Yiian History # 3 $2 (Hsin Yiian-shih) compiled 
by K’o Shao-min fiJ #) X% (1921—22), pt. 250, is the same in substance as that 
given in the Yiian History 3¢ 3 ( Yiian-shih by Sung Lien § jf a.D. 1369) pt. 
208, with the addition of a great deal of graphic detail. For instance, where 
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the Yiian History with reference to the first abortive invasion of 1274 by 
Hsin-tu simply says: 
The force was not adequate and completely failed; it only ravaged four regions (0G 4%) 
and returned. 


the New History gives the gruesome details: 


Hu-tun then turned to attack the island of Ike. He landed on the beach and planted a 
crimson flag . . . Thus Hu-tun’s forces defeated three islands one after another, ruth- 
lessly murdering and slaughtering. When they captured women they pierced the centre 
of their palms with wires and tied them (thus) to the sides of the ships. The Japanese 
were horrified and mobilized their feudal warriors, one hundred and two thousand strong, 
to go to the rescue . . . As dusk set in, the (invading) generals one after the other boarded 

their ships (p. 8.2.). 

In some cases however the Yiian History gives details not given by the 
New Yiian History. Sometimes the two histories arrange the order of their 
material a little differently. As in the case of the T’ang histories, the ‘Trans- 
lator makes no attempt to study the relation of the two accounts to one another, 
or to evaluate their differences, though be gives many references in his notes 
to the Histories of Korea, the Koryo-sa #% 3 (Tokyo, 1909) and the 
Chosén-sa %3 & # (Seoul, 1932—38), with which the New Yiian History 
appears to be in close agreement. 

In the Ming History Wis (Ming-shih) we see nemesis at work. The 
Account of Japan (pt. 322, A 4 f@) is the story of Japanese piracy and raids 
along the China coast, in increasing frequency and growing intensity, from 
the reign of the first Ming emperor in the fourteenth century to the invasion 
of Korea by Hideyoshi # fi 4% 7 in the sixteenth. 

The chapter opens with a brief description of Japan and her relations 
with China up to the destruction by storm of the fleet of Kublai in 1275, then 
plunges into the story of the raids. 

The account of Japan in the Yiian History, ended with notices of raids 
on the Chinese sea-coast provinces. At the beginning of the Ming dynasty 
(A.D. 1368) defeated Chinese rebel leaders made common cause with the 
islanders and raided the coast of Shantung. The first Ming emperor (Hung- 
wu period #t 1368— 1399) sent delegations to and received delegations from 
the military governor of Kyishi, representing the Southern Court (Japan 
being then divided between two imperial courts, the Northern Court at 
Kyéto supported by the Askikaga Shdguns, and the Southern Court at 
Yoshino) whom the Chinese mistook for ‘king’. ‘Tribute from Japan recom- 
menced, sometimes being sent through Buddhist monks, and included tribute 
from Yoshimitsu, the Shogun at the Northern Court. Nevertheless the raids 
continued and extended as far South as Fukien, and the tribute was sometimes 
rejected by the Chinese because it was considered to be presented disrespect- 
fully. In 1381 the Emperor threatened war; but the military Governor of 
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Kyishi, recalling the invasion by Kublai, challenged him to try. In 1387 
the Chinese strengthened their coastal defences in Chekiang and Fukien; 
they established guard-stations, drafted a percentage of the male population 
for guard service, appointed supervisors, and prepared ships. 

The Yung-lo period x #% (1403— 1423) saw attempts at amicable relations 
between China and the Ashikaga Shogun. ‘Tribute missions arriving from 
Japan were hospitably received by China, and Chinese envoys were despatched 
to Japan, in both cases the missions were often headed by Buddhist monks. 
The Japanese missions however were limited by a Chinese edict to one in 
every ten years, and to only two ships and two hundred men at atime. But 
this was not adhered to. The Shdgun co-operated in the suppression of 
piracy, and captured pirates were handed back and forth for punishment, the 
Chinese on their part urging clemency. The succeeding Shégun, Yoshimo- 
cho, however objected to the apparent subservience of Japan in these arrange- 
ments; relationships cooled somewhat, and large scale raids increased. 

For the next hundred years, affairs continued in unsteady equilibrium, 
progressively worsening. During the Hsiian-té period ‘#7 (1426—1435) 
envoys arrived from Japan, and the Chinese reciprocated with gifts. The 
missions in reality amounted to commercial enterprises backed by large 
Japanese mercantile houses and rich monasteries. In 1433 agreement was 
reached to limit the Japanese ships in each envoy to three and the personnel 
to three hundred, but many ways were found of evading this. An attempt to 
control the traffic was made by the use of tallies issued by the Chinese. 
Raids by private traders were renewed, and were assisted along the coast of 
Chekiang by discontented Chinese peasants. In the Ching-t’ai period ®#& 
(1450—1457) the raiders penetrated as far inland as Lin-ch’ing ff jf in 
Shantung, on the Grand Canal. And disagreement with the Japanese envoys 
arose over the amount of merchandise that was brought with the tribute. In 
the T’ien-shun period & iif (1457— 1464) attempts were made by the Japanese 
to remove dissatisfaction through the good offices of Korea. From the 
Ch’éng-hua sk (1465— 1487) to the Chéng-té iE (1506—1521) periods, 
the lawless behaviour of the Japanese envoys increased. 

At the beginning of the Chia-tsing period 3% #§ (1522— 1567) the lawless- 
ness of the Japanese envoys reached such a pitch that they fell to fighting 
among themselves. Intercourse between China and Japan was interrupted 
and for seventeen years no tribute arrived (1522— 1539). ‘The Chinese banned 
all contact of the coastal people with foreigners. Yet irregular trading of 
Chinese merchants and Japanese continued because of the great profits. 

In 1547 the Chinese adopted the policy of placing their coast-guard system 
under a unified control, and the Governor of Chekiang was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the coastal defences. Yet the Japanese continued to 
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violate the regulations concerning the number of ships and men allowed, and 
raiding of the coast, especially of Chekiang, by the Wa and traders greedy for 
gain were incessant. The ban against intercourse with the Wa on pain of 
death was enforced by the Commander-in-Chief, who, accused by the 
coastal people, was removed from office, and committed suicide. Restrictions 
then became lax and irregularities increased. The Port Commissioner at 
Ningpo was also withdrawn, and private profiteering was unrestrained. 
Chinese rebel leaders became buccaneer chiefs of Japanese gangs making 
enormous profits. 

In 1552 the office of Governor 4} was again instituted, but ‘by that 
time, the situation was already such as to make complete subjugation of piracy 
well nigh impossible’ (p. 129). 

Thus is the early Ming period, all along the strategic points of the seacoast, guard-houses 

and forts had been erected and war craft made ready with a first captain, a superintendent 

of police, and the regional commandant in command; (thus) governmental control became 
thorough and strict. However because of the protracted peace that followed, ships fell 
into decay and guard-posts were deserted. When the alarm was sounded, fishing boats 
were recruited to help scouting and patrolling; but the soldiers were not well-trained and 
the boats were not built for this particular purpose. At the sight of a buccaneer’s ships, 
the guards ran to seek a hiding place. Besides, there was no one at the head to give 
command, so that wherever the pirates sailed, there was nothing but defeat and desolation 

in their wake (p. 129). 

The next year, 1553, the Chinese rebel leader, Wang Chih 7 if, put 
himself at the head of Japanese pirates and commenced a large scale attack. 


Craft after craft, many hundreds in number, arrived like clouds over the water. From 
east to west of Ché, and from north to south of Kiang, many thousands of /i of the seacoast 
sounded the alarm all at once (p. 129). 

The whole of the delta region of Kiangsu was raided. Shanghai was 
taken, and the towns and cities as far as Soochow were looted. 

In 1554 Chang Ching, the President of the Board of War 5& i fet 4 ake #, 
was put in charge and ordered to raise armies and launch a large scale attack 
from all sides. This was done and the next year (1555) nineteen hundred 
pirates were beheaded, and the rest dispersed. 

Another group of pirates however was undefeated and is described thus: 

generally only about three-tenths of these (pirates) were real Japanese, while seven-tenths 

were (others) who followed them. When the Japanese fought, they drove those whom 
they had captured in their vanguard. Their discipline was stern and they all fought to 
the death; but the government forces were effeminate and cowardly and always gave way 

and ran (p. 130). 

A mistaken appointment in a high place then brought disaster. The 
successful commanders were removed, and others substituted for them: 

It was at this time that the pirates ran amuck far and wide and there was no place in 

Ché or Kiang that was not overrun. New forces (also) were coming to them in increasing 


numbers and working havoc with greater abandon. Usually these pirates set fire to their 
boats before they landed to loot and plunder’ (p. 131). 
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From west of Hangchow they penetrated to Wu-hu, and attacked the 
gates of Nanking. At Sung-kiang # iI. the Government Commander was 
badly defeated. Meantime another band starting from Jih-chao H #8 in 
Shantung looted in Kiangsu before they were annihilated. 

The next year (1556) an envoy was sent to Japan to seek the co-operation 
of the Shdgun in suppressing piracy. There he saw the rebel leader Wang 
Chih and others, who told them that the ‘king’ (Shégun) and premier had 
both died in the civil warfare and that the islands were no longer unified, but 
out of control. It would be necessary to give separate instructions to each 
island. The envoy reported back, and the Chinese government sent orders 
to the rebel leaders to attack the pirates. Some of the rebel leaders helped 
clean up the Chusan Islands. Others falling out among themselves were 
annihilated. North of the Yangtse pirates raided as far as Tan-yang and 
Yangchow. 

One of the envoys reaching the province of Bungo in Kyishi, entered 
into relations with the governor of the province and the governor-general of 
Yamaguchi and recommended the Chinese Court to get into touch with them 
and to seek their co-operation. Trade was reopened. 

As the Chinese forces grew in strength an attempt was made to capture 
Wang Chih, but without success. In 1557 however he was enticed into an 
interview with the Chinese officials and taken. The pirate raids now extended 
southwards into Fukien, and to Ch’ao-chow and Canton. 

In 1561 the pirates of eastern Ché and northern Kiang were subdued, 
but in 1562 those in Fukien captured the prefectural city (fu) of Hsing-hua 
(#4. HF). This was the first time they had captured a fu city. 

During the next period, Lung-ch’ing 8 (1567— 1572) pirate chiefs of 
Kwangtung enlisted the help of Japanese pirates, and in the Wan-li period 
(1573— 1620) they raided in Chekiang and Kwangtung, but by this time 
the Court officials had the coastal defences in good order, and the pirates lost 
ground. In Kwangtung over six hundred were beheaded, including their 
leader, and more than one hundred junks were sunk. 

The chapter closes with an account of the rise of Hideyoshi @ fi 4% 7 
(1539— 1598) to the position of kwampaku fA or Regent in 1586, and his 
invasion of Korea in 1592 as a preliminary to the invasion of China. The 
Chinese forces intervened in northern Korea, but after an initial success they 
were compelled to retreat. The situation was saved by Hideyoshi’s death in 
1598. 

So ends the dramatic story at the point reached at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Though told without art, because it consists of nothing more than 
a catena of independent accounts, yet it throbs with the life of reality, from 
the magic of geographical discovery and the romance of cultural relationships, 
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to the tragedy of the Mongol invasion, and the three hundred years of retribu- 
tion that followed in its train. 

The book is well translated and annotated, as one would expect of a work 
edited by Dr L. Carrington Goodrich. 

There is little critical discussion in the notes, but full references to the 
Japanese histories, and to the biographical section of the Chinese dynastic 
histories. ‘There are Indices of place names, proper names and subjects, and 
useful outline maps accompanying each section. Chinese characters are 
included usually, but not uniformly, in the notes. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China. By Epwin O. REISCHAUER. (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 341; one plate in colour and two 
maps in covers. US$5.00) 


Ennin’s Diary: The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law. 
Translated from the Chinese by Epwin O. REISCHAUER. (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 454; one plate in colour and two 
maps in covers. US$7.50) 


THe Western world has long been familiar with the accounts of India and 
of the Western Regions by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the Six Dynasties 
and of the T’ang dynasty periods. In these two volumes by Professor 
Reischauer there is made accessible to the West for the first time an equally 
remarkable account —in some directions a more remarkable account — of 
T’ang dynasty China by a Buddhist pilgrim from Japan. 

The latter of the two volumes, Ennin’s Diary, is an annotated translation 
of a diary written in Chinese—the scholarly language of the day in Japan—by 
the Japanese monk, Ennin,! during his nine year’s sojourn in China from A.D. 
838 to 847, under the title, The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of 
the Law.? It is a unique account of every day life, religious piety, and govern- 
ment administration in 'T’ang dynasty China by a gifted and observant eye 
witness, which is the more valuable in that it comes from the pen of a devout 
Buddhist believer, who visited China in the spirit of a pilgrim approaching 
the Holy Land of his faith, and so was gifted with insight into the inner 


1 in Chinese Yiian-jén; also called $ fii Jikaku Daishi, in Chinese T'z’i-chiieh 
ta-shih (794—864). 
2 ABER TEL Nittd guho junrei gyoki, in Chinese Ju-T’ang ch’iu-fa hsiin-li hsing-chi. 
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meaning of the life that he describes. His work, says Professor Reischauer, 
is ‘the earliest intimate account of life in China’.? 

The former volume, Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China is Professor 
Reischauer’s introduction to the translation of the Diary. Init he gives an outline 
of the life of Ennin, drawn from the Diary itself, and supplemented from later 
biographies of Ennin for the periods of his life not covered by the Diary. In 
succeeding chapters he discusses in turn various matters of more general 
nature that arise from the course of the narrative: the Japanese embassy to 
China, of which the journey of Ennin formed a part; life in T’ang dynasty 
China; popular Buddhism in T’ang dynasty China; the great persecution of 
Buddhism in a.p. 845; and the Koreans in China. Thus the two volumes 
together form a study of conditions in later T’ang history that has not been 
attempted before. 

Ennin (A.D. 793—864) a monk of the Tédaiji* at Nara, who had been 
instructed in the Lotus Scripture® by the great Saichd,® founder of the Tendai 
School’ in Japan, and who had himself lectured in the Lotus Scripture at the 
Horyiji,® together with several other monks and novices was appointed to 
accompany the last political mission sent by Japan to China during the T’ang 
dynasty. Inspired by the example of Saiché, who had accompanied the 
previous mission to China in a.p. 804 and reaching the T’ien-t’ai monastery 
had brought the teaching of the T’ien-t’ai (Tendai) School to Japan, Ennin 
was moved likewise to seek the source of the teaching of his school at the 
monastery on the 'T’ien-t’ai mountain® in the present Chekiang, and to clarify 
the questions committed to him by his fellow monks. 

The account of the sea voyage to China in 838, after two abortive attempts 
in 836 and 837, the stranding and loss of two of the three ships on the mud- 
flats between the mouth of the Yangtse and that of the Huai!® river, and the 

journey by canal to the river port of Yangchow," gives a vivid picture of the 
perilous conditions of sea travel at that time. It also illumines the watch kept 
by the Chinese in the T’ang dynasty over their coast and the approaches by sea. 

Ennin was not permitted by the Chinese authorities to proceed to the 
T’ien-t’ai monastery, on the grounds that he was ranked as a ‘visiting scholar 


3 Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China, p. 12. 

‘HK 

7, also called Dengyd Daishi (4 X fifi (767 —822). 
7 Kt *, in Chinese Tien-t’ai tsung. 
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11 MM, arrived 838, seventh moon. 
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monk’,!? and not as a ‘stay and study monk’!’ and so would not have time to 
make the return journey to 'T’ien-t’ai while the ambassador proceeded to the 
capital. One of his junior companions, however, the Student Monk Ensai! 
who did not expect to return to Japan with the embassy, was permitted to 
proceed to T’ien-t’ai. But Ennin remained at Yangchow, together with 
other members of the mission while the ambassador was conducted to the 
capital (Ch’ang-an). At Yangchow he enjoyed the hospitality of the Chinese 
monks, and observed their life in the local monasteries. 

On the return of the ambassador to the coast, the whole party was 
escorted by the Canal and the Huai river to Haichow,!® where after a series 
of unsuccessful efforts, those from the two wrecked ships finally embarked for 
Japan in nine hired Korean boats, followed later by the one undamaged 
Japanese ship (839, third moon). 

Ennin however with two attendant novices and a sailor contrived to be 
left behind at a desolate place on the shore in the hope of making their way 
to the T’ien-t’ai mountain. Falling immediately into the hands of the 
Chinese authorities they were put on board the remaining Japanese ship that 
had not yet set sail with the other nine. The ship worked its way up the 
rocky coast of Shantung in the face of adverse winds and a series of storms, 
and was finally brought severely damaged into a cove at the foot of Mt. 
Ch’ih,!® near the extreme tip of the Shantung promontory, on which a 
monastery of Korean monks was established (839, sixth moon). There Ennin 
and his party were hospitably received, and again contrived to be abandoned 
by the boat. 

In the meantime Ennin had been persuaded by the Korean monks to give 
up his intention of going to the T’ien-t’ai monastery in South China, and to 
visit instead the sacred Wu-t’ai mountain!’ in Shansi, another great centre of 
Buddhist learning, mainly of the Esoteric type, but where some Tendai 
leaders were also lecturing. 

After several months of negotiation with the government authorities 
permission to do this was obtained (840, second moon), with the result that 
we have from the pen of Ennin not only a vivid picture of the Buddhist 
centre at Wu-t’ai at the height of its fame, but also a detailed account of 
travel in the interior, and of the route across the North China plain from the 


jit 4. also called Shoyaku-sd translated by Reischauer ‘Scholar 
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13 Ryigaku-sé {@, transiated by Reischauer ‘Student Monk’. 
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rocky Shantung coast to the mountains of Shansi. Strange is it to read of 
towns and villages, rivers, mountains and monasteries with which one is 
familiar to-day, as they were when Ennin passed by them in the T’ang dynasty. 

Ennin was not the first Japanese to visit Wu-t’ai. Everywhere he came 
upon traces of Reisen,’* who had come to China with the a.p. 804 embassy, 
and had visited Wu-t’ai in A.D. 820 and died there two years later. 

Ennin was greatly impressed by what he saw at the sacred mountain. 
He was sensitive to the simple grandeur of the rounded heights, treeless above, 
as they are to-day, but forested at that time in the deep valleys, running with 
water and fragrant with flowers. 

He was also sensitive to the spiritual atmosphere of the place, and was 
conscious of the presence of the Bodhisattva Manjusri, who had been mani- 
fested there, and whom he almost expected to see incarnated in the lowliest 
persons or animals that he met on the way. 

It is not known when the region was first inhabited by Buddhists; but 
Ennin quotes a legend that the Emperor Hsiao-wén (A.D. 471—499)!9 of the 
Northern Wei dynasty had lived and wandered there. In view of the location 
of the Northern Wei capital at P’ing-ch’éng”® near the present Ta-t’ung”! on 
the northern side of the Wu-t’ai mountains, where Buddhist monks lived in 
retirement in cave-temples ir: the mountains near the capital,?2 the legend 
may indicate that Buddhist recluses began to frequent the Wu-t’ai mountains 
about the same time. Ennin twice mentions the coming of Buddhapila,” 
a monk from Kashmir (Chi-pin),* the translator of a Dharani scripture, to 
Wu-t’ai in A.D. 676, where he met Manjusri in the form of an old man. 

This may be the earliest date for the commencement of the cult of 
Manjusri®> at Wu-t’ai shan; and in that Buddhapala was a translator of 
Dharani, it also points to an early connection of Wu-t’ai with Esoteric or 
Tantric Buddhism, the Chén-yen* school of the 'T’ang, the Shingon of Japan, 
now represented at Wu-t’ai by Tibetan and Mongolian Lamaism. 

Manjusri, the Bodhisattva who is thought to have taken up his abode at 
Wu-t’ai, and of whose presence Ennin seemed to be so conscious, as the 
embodiment of Wisdom is the appropriate patron saint of Esoteric Buddhism. 


18 & (ill, also transcribed Rydsen, in Chinese Ling-hsien. 

19 # 

20 28 Sie 

21 fl 

22 See Shih-Lao chth % p. 17a (Trans. Ware, ‘Wei Shou on Buddhism’, 7’ oung Pao 1933). 
Fi 

25 Chinese 3¢ % Wén-shu; Japanese, Monju or Monjushiri. 
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One of the junior monks who accompanied the embassy was a member 
of the Japanese Shingon sect; but this was the first time that Ennin had come 
in contact with Esoteric Buddhism in China, and he observed with great 
interest the forms of worship practised in the monasteries. He also found the 
Tendai school represented at Wu-t’ai in several monasteries, particularly in 
the great Ta Hua-yen ssii,?” where he met the two visiting monks from Mt. 
T’ien-t’ai, and heard them lecture. 

Though most of the great T’ang buildings that Ennin visited at Wu-t’ai 
did not survive the persecution of 845, rebuilt monasteries remain on the same 
sites to-day, bearing the same names. On the site of the Chin-ko,* “The 
Golden Balcony’ described by Ennin, with its hall of three storeys and nine 
bays, and its images and frescoes filling the walls, a monastery of the Ts’ing 
dynasty stands to-day,”® its great double-storeyed hall resplendent with gilded 
images and brilliant frescoes. 

Several early brick pagodas remain at Wu-t’ai, but only one wood-framed 
building of the T’ang dynasty—the only wood-framed 'T’ang building known 
to exist in China—the main hall of the Fo-kuang ssii,°° drawings of which are 
given by Alexander Soper in The Art and Architecture of China,*' Figures 
19—23, for comparison with the Kondé of the Téshédaiji at Nara,** built in 
A.D. 759 by the craftsmen of the Chinese monk Ganjin (Chien-chén).** But 
the Fo-kuang ssii building dates from about a.p. 850, after Ennin’s visit and 
after the persecution of 845. 

At the Chin-ko were images made by the two founders of the Esoteric 
School®4 of Buddhism in China, the Indian monk Vajrabodhi,*> and the 
Singalese monk Amogha,** who had reached China in a.p. 720. 

After the tour of some three months in Wu-t’ai Ennin proceeded through 
Shansi to the great T’ang capital, Ch’ang-an, the layout of which is well 
known from ancient descriptions and maps. There he was to stay for five 
years. The present city occupies the site of the 'T’ang palace and Imperial 
city only, but the ramparts of the main city can still be traced across the open 
country. Two famous brick pagodas of T’ang date, mentioned by Ennin, the 


28 

29 Sickman and Soper: The Art and Architecture of China, Penguin Books, 1956, Plate 186. 
BRIE 

31 Op. cit., p. 248. 

31 Mi-tsung #7 3%, the Mystic School. 

33 pal] 44% Chin-kang Chih. 
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great Wild Goose Pagoda,®’ and the Small Wild Goose Pagoda,” still rise 
above the tree-tops some two miles south of the present walls, and temples 
and monasteries nestling among the villages still mark the sites and bear the 
names of those visited by Ennin within the city. 

It was at Ch’ang-an that Vajrabodhi and Amogha had translated the 
Scriptures of the Mystic School. It was to Ch’ang-an that the Japanese Kdb6 
Daishi,*® the founder of the Esoteric School, the Shingon Sect*® in Japan, 
had come. 

Here for the first time Ennin commenced a serious study of the Esoteric 
doctrines under a carefully selected teacher, whom he paid handsomely from 
his dwindling funds, in the Ta Hsing-shan monastery,*! where Vajrabodhi and 
Amogha had formerly taught. At the end of his course of study he received 
the baptism of initiation into the Esoteric School. He did not thereby 
transfer his loyalty from the Tendai to the Esoteric School, but endeavoured 
to enrich his Buddhist experience by the more mystic teachings of the latter. 
He had mandala and other paintings made, showing the Tantric pantheon, 
and on his return to Japan he passed on the instruction he had received to 
members of his own School there. 

The notes of Ennin’s daily life in the capital are no less illuminating than 
those of his stay in the sacred mountain. Monasteries, pagodas, markets, the 
names of which are familiar in literary records, appear in his Diary in the 
course of his daily life. He ascended the Great Wild Goose Pagoda built by 
Hsiian-chuang in A.D. 652, by the side of the monastery where he laboured. 
He witnessed Imperial ceremonies, and conversed with monks from India 
and Central Asia. He experienced the organization of the T’ang city, which 
we only know from books, and met the two greatest political figures of the day, 
Li Té-yii,*? the Minister of State, and ‘leader of the dominant faction of 
scholar-bureaucrats’, and his rival Ch’iu Shih-liang,4* the Commissioner of 
Good Works for the Streets of the Left, ‘a powerful and fantastically wealthy 
Court eunuch and general’, under whose jurisdiction Ennin came (Travels, 
p. 7). 

But the interest of all these is surpassed for us by Ennin’s day to day 
account in the capital of the rise and growth of the great persecution of 
Buddhism in which he was caught up, the persecution of 845 under Wu 
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Tsung, called the Third Great Persecution of Buddhism“ upon which his 
diary throws new light. 

Ennin saw the first indications of a change of atmosphere, and watched 
the gathering of the storm in 842, until it broke with a force from which 
Buddhism in China never recovered. 

Although as a foreign monk Ennin was not directly affected at first, he 
witnessed the progressive destruction of the monasteries and the return of the 
monks and nuns to lay life, accompanied in some cases according to his 
account with numerous executions. It was soon obvious that there were no 
longer any prospects for his study of Buddhism in China, and he applied for 
permission to leave the country and return to his native land. It was not 
until several years had elapsed, and then only after his request to be defrocked 
and allowed to return to lay life, that he obtained permission to leave—yet 
throughout he simply notes the daily strengthening of the persecution without 
showing any sign of resentment or fear. His Chinese Buddhist friends 
likewise were concerned to help his departure and solicitous for the safety 
of his books and pictures, without any regard for the danger in which they 
themselves stood. 

Ennin’s exit from China was not without difficulty, the strict orders of a 
dictatorial government often conflicting with common sense, and with the 
human feelings of the officials charged to carry them out. However the long 
trek by road and canal was at last ended; the Emperor Wu Tsung died in 
A.D. 846; and the next year a Korean boat conducted the traveller with his 
books and all his paintings except one safely to Japan, where he taught his 
disciples the new rites and doctrines that he had learned in China, initiating 
the Emperor also and some members of the Imperial house into the mystic 
practices of Esoteric Buddhism. In course of time (A.D. 854) he became abbot 
of the monastery on Mt. Hiei,** near Kyoto—the Enryaku-ji**—to which he 
belonged, and the acknowledged head of the Tendai School in Japan, expound- 
ing the Tendai doctrines with a flavour of the Tantric rites which he had 
tasted in China. 

It is obvious that an intimate and contemporary narrative of this kind 
is of the greatest interest to the student of historical Buddhism, and also to 
the student of general history in China. His work is not only the first great 
diary by a Japanese; it is also ‘the earliest intimate account of life in China’. 

Professor Reischauer has taken full advantage of the opportunity offered 
by dividing his work into two volumes, the one consisting of the narrative 
itself in its spontaneous freshness, the other including scholarly studies of 


44 Known to the Chinese as @ & 3.46 Hui-ch’ang wu-nien, “The fifth year of Hui-ch’ang’. 
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some of the matters of special interest arising from it. ‘I have told in con- 
densed form’ says Professor Reischauer ‘the main story of the diary and have 
brought together the scattered information contained in it and in a few 
related sources on certain of the more interesting aspects of the history of the 
time.’4” This is too modest an estimate of his work. 

After an illuminating comparison between the travel journals left by 
Ennin (838—847), Marco Polo (1271—1295), Hsiian-chuang (630—645) 
Enchin** (853—858), and Jojin*® (1072), to which the Journals of Matthew 
Ricci®® (1583—1610) might also be added, Professor Reischauer in the 
companion volume discusses first the text of Ennin’s Diary, which is derived 
from a manuscript copy made in 1291 by a monk aged seventy-two, the TOji 
text, and its transmission; next, by supplementing from other known sources 
—the Japanese histories, and fragmentary biographies of Ennin—he gives a 
brief account of Ennin’s life and work, and his place in the history of Japanese 
Buddhism. 

Next there follows an account of the Japanese embassies to China from 
the earliest recorded in a.p. 57 to the one of which Ennin was a member, 
which also is supplemented from Japanese histories to cover the parts not 
included in Ennin’s Diary. Embassies are described as ‘the heart and soul 
of the foreign relations of the T’ang empire’.*!_ For this subject reference 
should be made to Japan in the Chinese Dynastic Histories by Ryisaku 
Tsunoda,* a review of which appears in the present number of this Journal. 

A discussion of life and officialdom in 'T’ang dynasty China follows, 
based upon Ennin’s experiences on the road, at Wu-t’ai and in the capital, 
together with his detailed notes and observations, including daily prices in 
terms of strings of cash, ounces of gold and gold dust, and bolts of silk, in 
which payments were commonly made. 

After that there comes a description of popular Buddhism in the T’ang 
dynasty: the religious practices of the people, life in the monasteries, the 
different Buddhist schools, festivals, rites and pilgrimages, in particular the 
cult on Mt. Wu-t’ai, and government control of Buddhism. 

Buddhism was so all-pervasive in T’ang China that it has necessarily been encountered 


already many times in the preceding pages—in popular festivals, national observations and 
along the highways and byways of Ennin’s travels (Travels, p. 165). 


4? Travels, p. 19. 
48 (814—891) Gydryakushé (Travel Jottings). 
49 


5° China in the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Matthew Ricci, translated by L. J. 
Gallacher, s.j., New York, Random House, 1953. 


51 Travels, p. 39. 
% Published by P. D. and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, 1951. 
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But perhaps the two most original chapters are those dealing with the 
persecution of A.D. 845, and the Koreans in China. 

The new material provided by Ennin’s Diary shows the persecution of 
Wu Tsung, a ‘fanatic devotee of Taoism’,>* and an unbalanced autocrat, to 
have been of longer duration than is usually supposed, commencing in A.D. 
842, with Wu Tsung’s first edict, and only reaching its final stage in a.D. 845. 
The persecution would also appear to have been very much more severe and 
accompanied with more bloodshed than is usually thought.*# 

The Diary shows the part played at this time by the Koreans in the 
navigation of the seas north-east of China, comparable with the part played 
by the Arabs and Persians in the seas to the south and south-east. An earlier 
study of this has been made by Professor Reischauer in the Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies.*° 

The Koreans were evidently the best navigators of the northern seas, and 
were established along the coast of Shantung, and on the Huai river as far as 
Ch’u-chow,** at the junction of the Canal with the Huai river, where they 
had an important settlement. Professor Reischauer contrasts their skill in 
seamanship with the ineptitude shown by the Japanese ships of the embassy. 

In romanizing proper names, the Japanese form of Japanese proper names 
and of names of Buddhist saints is used and the Chinese form of Chinese 
names. The introductory volume, Ennin’s Travels, does not include Chinese 
characters of proper names, but these are supplied liberally in the notes in the 
Diary. There is also a glossary of Chinese characters in the Diary volume, 
which serves the purpose for the two volumes. Excellent outline maps are 
in the covers of each volume. 

It is seldom that a reviewer can commend a book so unreservedly as the 
present reviewer can commend these two volumes, both to the scholar and to 
the general reader: to the former they are indispensable source books; for 
the latter they provide reading of unfailing interest and charm. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


53 Travels, p. 29. 

54 For other material on the persecution, see P. Y. Saeki: The Nestorian Monument in China, 
Appendix VII—XI, London, S.P.C.K., 1916. 

55 Vol. V, 1940—41, E. O. Reischauer, ‘Notes on T’ang Dynasty Sea Routes’. 
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The Far East 1942—1946. By F. C. Jones, HuGH Borton and B. R. PEarn. 
(London: Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1955. Pp. xi -+- 589 and 3 folding maps. 
60s. net) 


volume in the War-time Series (1939— 1946) is published under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and edited by Arnold 
‘Toynbee as a companion volume to the Toynbee’s Hitler’s Europe and George 
Kirk’s two monumental studies of the Middle East. There can be no doubt 
that The Far East 1942— 1946 maintains the extremely high standard of this 
Series. Part I “The Far East during the War’ is the work of Dr F. C. Jones, 
who has been a lifelong student of East Asian Affairs. Part II on the other 
hand, is a symposium of the work of three writers, of contrasting styles and 
widely different experience: Dr Jones again with a chapter on “The Break- 
down of Peace Efforts in China’, dealing with the period between August 
1945 and January 1947; Mr B. R. Pearn, formerly of the University of 
Rangoon, on ‘South East Asia, August 15, 1945 to December 31, 1946’; and 
three chapters from the lucid pen of Professor Hugh Borton, of Columbia 
University, entitled ‘Japan under the Allied Occupation 1945— 1947’, ‘Korea 
under American and Soviet Occupation 1945—1947’ and “The Territory of 
the Pacific from Mandate to Trusteeship’. 

One might think that Mr Pearn and Professor Borton were almost too 
intimately involved in the events which they describe to have been able to 
develop an historian’s perspective. Having inside knowledge, they make us 
see vividly the events of this exciting period and for this reason their contribu- 
tions to history are of inestimable value to the student of international affairs. 
Nevertheless while reading this survey it is impossible to escape the thought 
that the history of the Far East during the Pacific war and its immediate 
aftermath is bound to be rewritten, perhaps many times, and better rewritten 
as history, when the events of that epoch can be recorded in deeper retrospect. 
In ten or fifteen years historians will not only have at their disposal work such 
as this survey and the sources of information which are used in it, but also, 
one hopes, the diaries and personal papers of many more of the personages 
who lived through the decisions of these crowded days of struggle and 
diplomacy. It is particularly to be hoped that the personal papers of Asian 
figures (for example Mr Shigeru Yoshida) will be available by then. It does 
not do to belittle the wealth of historical material lodged with the International 
Military Tribunal. ‘That material, much used in this survey, is unique and 
a remarkable legacy to posterity. It was, however, evidence collected in a 
prosecution and the sayings and writings of the same Japanese under circum- 
stances of less vital importance both to themselves as individuals and to their 
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nation might have given us a deeper insight into the circumstances and strains 
of Japan at total war. 

From the above it may be inferred that this survey has certain limitations. 
Let us admit, though with reluctance, that the frontier between history and 
official reporting is never far distant and at times the borderland of journalism 
seems only just below the horizon. But let us add at once that that does not 
make it poor or uninspiring reading. Rather to the contrary, there is a 
sweeping perspective relieved from time to time by vivid close-ups, which 
make it of absorbing interest throughout. For the numerous readers of 
contemporary history, even for those whose lives were cruelly changed by 
events in the Far East between 1942 and 1946, I can recommend no better 
aid to the understanding of the immediate past. And it may be salutary too 
if, at the same time, it shakes some of our fondest illusions in regard to the 
immediate future. 

One of the main themes running, perhaps unconsciously, throughout this 
volume is the ever growing contact, growing both in frequency and in proxi- 
mity, between the countries of Asia and the outside world and the wearing 
down of some of the more self-centred conceptions of Asian nationalism. 
This theme is sometimes recorded in harsh discords, at other times in sad 
harmony. As an example of the former, Dr Jones in Part I quotes General 
Stilwell as going into China, ‘to get the various factions together and grab 
command and in general give ’em the works’ and goes on from there to tell 
the tale of how Generals Hurley and Marshall successively tried and failed to 
save China from herself. As an example of the latter we read again the 
unforgettable Imperial Rescript on Surrender, broadcast on August 1945: 


The war situation has developed not necessarily to Japan’s advantage, while the 
general trends of the world have all turned against her interest. 


On the same theme, but again in sharply contrasting tone, Mr Pearn recalls 
U Aung San’s declaration of independence for Burma on January 1, 1946: 

Burma should struggle . . . for the recognition of the world, in accordance with the 

Atlantic Charter and the United Nations Charter, of Burma as an independent state. 
Here indeed were the early formative years of the long and lengthening list 
of recognized sovereign states which represent Asia to-day in the councils of 
the world. 

At the same time it was a period when Europeans were jolted out of many 
of their deep rooted misconceptions of the nature of the peoples of the East. 
The United Nations Charter with its international, inter-racial egalitarianism 
marked the conclusion of a miserable epoch of conflict and the beginning for 
Asia of a new spirit of ‘forgive and forget’. ‘here were many non-Asians, 
particularly Americans, who reflected in their own lives, by their limited 
successes as well as by their limited failings, this changed relationship. 
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Among these, it is surely to be hoped that much more will be said by future 
historians than Professor Borton is prepared to write at this juncture about 
General Douglas MacArthur and his impact on Japan, as well as of the impact 
of the Japanese upon General Douglas MacArthur. While on this subject, 
I must confess to being a little disappointed to see such brief mention of the 
basic economic reforms undertaken during the occupation of Japan. SCAP’s 
attempts to right what was termed with some justification ‘those pernicious 
ills which have for so long blighted the agrarian structure of the land’ are not 
without influence on Japanese agriculture to-day, nor are the attempts to 
introduce American concepts of labour relations in industry to be neglected; 
they have, in fact, done more than anything else to bring about the democrati- 
zation of Japan. Even if in future years there may be a strong trend to restore 
the traditional Japanese way of behaviour, SCAP gave a glimpse of a land of 
stable rice prices, freedom from usury, and of collective bargaining between 
labour and management, which can never fade away—unlike old soldiers. 

Generally speaking there are to be found in this volume the answers to 
many questions, especially to the questions of the ‘if so-and-so had not done 
such-and-such, it might have been so different . . .” school of political writers. 
The reader is obliged to reflect that it is after all an unprofitable pastime to 
speculate on what might have happened if, for example, Hitler had made a 
separate peace with Stalin, or if Roosevelt at Yalta had set a lower value on 
Soviet intervention in the Far East. In this volume it is possible to read 
what did actually happen and the reader is given an excellent basis on which 
to build his own conception of the reasons why it happened. That is perhaps 
the best criterion for judging a work of contemporary history. 


THomMAsS DAVENPORT 
Hong Kong 


Burma. D. G. E. Hatt (London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1956. 
Pp. 184 and 1 map. 8s.6d.) 


THIS concise history of Burma, first published in 1950, has now gone into a 
Second Edition, which it well deserves. In just over 180 pages the reader is 
given an illuminating account of Burmese history from the pre-Pagan period 
before 1000 a.p. right up to the Union of Burma which the author describes 
in the last chapter. In this Second Edition the narrative is brought up to the 
Sixth Buddhist Council held in 1954, and the visits of U Nu to various other 
Asian countries during the year 1955, which saw the emergence of a policy 
of non-evolvement in Burma’s present foreign relations. 
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One point which the reader cannot fail to notice is that only the first 
48 pages of this book deal with the period before the coming of Europeans 
to Burma to trade in the sixteenth century, and thus 135 pages are used in 
which to describe the period from about a.p. 1500 to the present day. This 
is in no way a Criticism of the author, but rather shows how much of the early 
history of Burma remains unknown. For instance the earliest inhabitants of 
Burma of whom records exist were the Pyu. But these records, found mostly 
at old Prome where excavations have been carried out, are still tantalizingly 
few. Again, the Pyu kingdom was itself conquered about the year 760 by 
the powerful T’ai kingdom of Nan-chao from the North West of Yunnan. 
In fact in 802 a.p. an Embassy from Pyu accompanied a mission from the 
Nan-chao to China to the T’ang court where the Pyu songs and dances so 
delighted the poet Po Chii-i that he composed a special poem for the occasion. 

The Pyu kingdom came to an end in 832 when Nan-chao tribes plundered 
its capital, deporting thousands of its inhabitants as captives to Yunnan. 
However, the history of the Nan-chao kingdom itself has also not yet been 
properly studied, and only when existing inscriptions have been fully examined 
and compared may we hope to gain some fresh knowledge about the early 
history of Burma. Meanwhile it appears that reliable records for the period 
from about a.p. 850—1050 are non-existent, and even the circumstances 
under which the Burmese themselves entered Burma are not fully known. 

Thus it is only with the founder of the greatness of Pagan, Anawrahta 
(1044— 1077), the first king of Burma, that Burmese history proper begins. 
Even then, trustworthy historical material for the period is meagre, and 
epigraphy, which has still to be adequately studied, is the only reliable source 
of information. Perhaps the history of Burma’s early period is best studied 
from her architectural and religious remains, for Burma can boast of much that 
is fine. There are the ancient ruins of Pagan containing the magnificent 
Ananda Temple, the old Mon capital of Pegu with its Shwemawdaw pagoda, 
also the famous Shwe Dagon pagoda built perhaps in the fourteenth century, 
at the fishing-town of Dagon, now Rangoon, as well as the town of Ava, the 
seat of the Burmese Court from its foundation in the mid-fourteenth century 
(with the exception of a few short breaks) until 1860 when the capital was 
moved to Mandalay. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century the student of Burmese 
history is on firmer ground, for he can study the efforts of Europeans to trade 
with Burma through the Mon ports of Syriam, Bassein, Martaban and Pegu 
itself (till it began to silt up about a.p. 1600); famous names all. From 
Burmese and European chronicles he can study the continual struggles that 
went on between the Mons and the Burmese, between Arakan and Burma, 
and perennially between Siam and Burma. The struggle with Siam was 
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often provoked by the Burmese ruler claiming the sacred white elephants of 
Siam for reasons of prestige, and time after time Burmese rulers embarked 
on what Professor Hall has well stigmatized as ‘the barren policy of subjecting 
Siam’. In another illuminating judgment Professor Hall comments on the 
reasons for the Burmese Court making Ava their capital again in 1635 after 
it had been established for ten years at Pegu. He shows that this was, in a 
way, a retrograde step, since Ava was four hundred miles up the Irrawady, 
a journey of about two months from the port of Syriam. However at this 
period no Burmese king had any real appreciation of the value of overseas 
trade. Professor Hall draws the interesting conclusion that ‘cut off from 
contact with the outside world, Burmese rulers came truly to believe that 
their palace was the centre of the universe, that building pagodas, collecting 
daughters from vassals, and raiding their neighbours for white elephants and 
slaves was the essence of kingcraft. It is not without significance that Siam, 
which, when forced in the next century to evacuate its capital, built one at a 
seaport rather than further inland, managed to survive as an independent state, 
while Burma succumbed to foreign conquest. The chief ingredient in the 
failure of the Burmese kingdom was supplied not by “western Imperialism’, 
but by the intransigence and xenophobia which radiated from the Court of 
Ava’. 

This, more than anything else, helps us to understand the reasons for 
the British annexation of Upper Burma in 1885. By that time the Court of 
Ava was living in a world of make-believe, far removed from the realities of 
the swiftly-changing world outside. 

Burmese history is a subject on which the average layman knows almost 
nothing, and therefore the selected bibliography which Professor Hall supplies 
is of special value as a guide to further study. It is good to see mentioned 
Fielding Hall’s gentle book The Soul of a People which gives a sensitive picture 
of the Burmese, and helps to explain the hopes and fears of their everyday 
lives. It is also good to see Sir Arthur Phayre’s History of Burma given 
pride of place in the list of standard works. The reader of this present book 
will find in it an account of Colonel Phayre’s official labours in Burma, and 
may feel himself drawn sympathetically towards a man who enjoyed such an 
interesting and fruitful career. For Phayre was the first of a small band of 
British administrators who served Burma well, learned the language, and 
repaid their admiration for Burma and the Burmese by devoting themselves 
to the study of Burmese history. This small band of whom Phayre was the 
first includes such distinguished scholars as G. E. Harvey, C. H. Luce, 
J. S. Furnivall and last but not least, Professor Hall himself. 


J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 
University of Hong Kong 
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Korea Tomorrow, Land of the Morning Calm. By KyuNG CHo CHUNG. 
With Prefatory Note by General Mark W. Criark and Foreword by 
Dr Paut F. Doucras. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. xiv + 
384. 21 illustrations and 4 maps. US$5.95) 


TuE world has been too little aware of Korea in the past. In the remote past 
it was by Korea’s own choice when for centuries she segregated herself, a 
‘Hermit Nation’, from the expanding world. She emerged briefly as the 
bone in a dog-fight between China and Japan in 1894, and between Russia 
and Japan in 1904. From 1905 to 1945, through the world’s indifference to 
her plight as a subject and exploited nation under the Japanese, she disappear- 
ed again. She came violently to the attention of the world when, five years 
after the close of World War II, she became the scene of a vicious civil war 
which eventually involved to a greater or less degree most of the countries 
of the world. North Korea—backed by the USSR with the implements 
of war, and eventually by the People’s Republic of China with an estimated 
400,000 troops—invaded South Korea. The United Nations supported 
South Korea, with troops from 16 nations participating in the fighting and 
five other countries contributing hospital and medical aid. In this little- 
known country Communism and Democracy, the two conflicting ideologies 
whose incompatibility threatens to destroy the world, met head-on—and 
nothing has as yet been solved. The ‘Balkans of the Far East’ has become 
a more appropriate term for Korea than “The Land of the Morning Calm’. 

Korea Tomorrow (from which the above figures have been taken) can be a 
useful handbook for the general reader who would improve his knowledge of 
this significant country, and the events leading up to her present dilemma. 

The book includes more than the title implies. The ‘to-morrows’ of 
most countries depend on their politics, government and economics. It is 
true these problems are dealt with in some detail—the division of Korea into 
two distinct parts, almost fatal economically, and politically disastrous; the 
failure of the US-USSR Joint Commission in 1945—6 to promote self- 
government for all Korea; the determined and futile efforts of the United 
Nations to accomplish the same thing despite Soviet opposition; the course 
of the 1950 war and its consequences. 

But the book is as well a survey of the geography and natural resources 
of the country, the background and temperament of the people, their religion, 
social customs, music,! language and literature. The limitations of space, and 


' This reviewer has clung sentimentally to the story (unsupported by the author) that the 
tune of Auld Lang Syne was sung as an underground national anthem during the Japan-dominat- 
ed years. It is disappointing therefore that this uneducated ear fails to detect that ‘the melody 
of the new Korean national anthem is similar to Auld Lang Syne’, as stated by the author. 
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the purpose of the book, compel the author to condense a great deal of 
information in these early and interesting chapters. Fortunately he does 
describe and reproduce the Hankul alphabet, evolved by order of a Korean 
king 400 years ago in Korea’s Golden Age. Of it Homer B. Hulbert,? an 
authority on Korea, says: ‘It was a work of genius . . . for simplicity of 
construction and phonetic power [it] has not its superior in the world’. For 
reasons of snobbery it did not replace the Chinese characters used by scholars, 
but through it a start has already been made on mass education in modern 
Korea. Brief mention only is made of Korean use of moveable metal 
printing-type, anticipating the Western world by many years. 

The appendices are useful—particularly Appendix II, Selected Documents 
on Korea. ‘This includes various United Nations Resolutions on Korea, 
Declarations of the governments of both North and South Korea, the 
Armistice Agreement of July 1953, and similar material gathered from many 
sources for the convenience of the reader. Profuse acknowledgment of 
sources is made under Notes, and a good bibliography is included. This lists 
other bibliographies, and selected references in Far Eastern languages, chiefly 
Korean and Japanese. A glossary gives names, places and terms with the 
corresponding Korean, Hankul, and Chinese characters. 

The concluding chapter summarizes the urgent needs and legitimate 
hopes of a prostrate and divided Korea—a staggering total which the Korean 
nation cannot possibly underwrite itself. The author, who was born in Seoul 
and who gained his higher education in Korea, Japan, and the United States, 
presents his material with commendable restraint. This, plus his recognition 
of the political and scientific ineptitude of the majority of Koreans when 
liberated, will be a source of irritation to some patriots and partisans. The 
book is up-to-date, fairly comprehensive, and fulfils a need. 


Marion M. HuGuHEs 
Hong Kong 


* The Passing of Korea. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1906. 


Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia. With a translation from the Mongol 
of Sh. Nachukdorji’s ‘Life of Sukebatur’. By Owen Lattimore and 
U. Onon. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. Pp. x + 186. 13-50 guilders) 


IN the first part of this book Owen Lattimore analyzes the forces which have 
led in Mongolia to Mongol nationalism and to Mongol revolution. ‘This 
analysis has the following chapters: The Mongols under Manchu rule, 
Chinese war-lords and Inner Mongolia, The Kuomintang and Inner Mongo- 
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lian nationalism, Outer Mongolia: the capacity for independence, Satellite 
dependency contrasted with feudal dependency, Anatomy of satellitism, ‘The 
Russian mode of expansion, The problem of personality: sketches of two 
careers, Sukebatur and ‘united front’ politics, Sukebatur and Choyibalsang: 
personal reputation in a satellite society, Political Heroes: the process of 
enhancement, The track of the orbit in satellite politics. 

As far as the roots of Mongol nationalism are concerned we like to point 
out that the beginning of a certain Mongol national feeling is to be dated back 
to the time of the fighting between the Manchus and Ligdan Khan (1604— 
1634) for supremacy. It is expressed not only in the siding of many Mongol 
nobles with Ligdan Khan but later on in constant uprisings against the 
administrative measures of the new Manchu overlords. We have strong 
reason to believe that many a part of the Ordus under nobody else but Sayang 
seten, the famous chronicler, sided first with Ligdan Khan, recognizing the 
danger of Manchu supremacy for Mongol independence. The treatment of 
the fugitive parts of the Tsakhar under Ligdan Khan’s son Ejei by the Ordus 
is proof of this.1_ Only the quick advance of Manchu troops forced the Ordus 
at that time to abandon their idea of a continuation of an independent Mongol 
state under Ordus leadership; they had to turn over to the Manchus the 
Tsakhar fugitives and to accept for themselves the Manchu rule. That there 
existed at that time already the definition of a nation consisting of all people 
speaking one language is proved by the Manchou shih-lu [V1], p. 38r, where 
we find formulations as Manju keleten ulus biigiide ‘all people of the Manchu 
tongue’, used in 1916. To a continuation of that national Mongol feeling 
testify the uprisings of the Siinit under Tenggis 1644—46, who tried to break 
away from Manchu domination Erdeni-yin erike,? the rebellion of the Ordus 
taiji Yeke jamsu and Dorji in 1649,3 and the great rebellion of the Tsakhar 
under Burni, the grandson of Ligdan Khan in 1675. Only the sweep of the 
Oléts under Galdan into Khalkha-territory forced the Northern Khalkha 
over on to the Manchu side and started a period of real Manchu-Mongolian 
understanding, which lasted until the middle of the 19th century, when that 
second wave of Mongol nationalism began, which Lattimore analyzes. 

Lattimore maintains that Outer Mongolia was from 1911 to the end of 
the first world war a satellite of Tsarist Russia and then became the first of 
Soviet Satellites. A different viewpoint is taken by N. Poppe who uses 
another periodization of these events, e.g. (1) Mongolia as dependent and 
under Manchu rule until 1911; (2) period of independence 1911; (3) change 


' Urha MS, 91v; Scumipt, Geschichte der Ostmongolen, p. 281 sq. 


* PozpneEv, Edenijn erikhe, St. Petersburg (1883) p. 2; Hummer, Eminent Chinese, 1, 
p. 215. 


3 Tledkel Sastir, XLVI. 
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to people’s republic after 1924; (4) satellite status after 1935—36.4 Lattimore 
has himself presented additional remarks to his presentation in a recent 
article, ‘Satellite politics; The Mongolian prototype’.6 

The leading figures in the last centuries of Outer Mongolian modern 
history are closely studied by Lattimore. He sketches two persons from the 
lamaist camp: the last rje bcun dam pa Khutukhtu and the Ja lama Dambijan- 
tsan, both instrumental in bringing about the Mongol autonomy of 1911— 
1921. To the role played by the 8th rje bcun dam pa Khutukhtu we like to 
add that this high representative of Lamaism has slyly contributed towards 
stirring up anti-Manchurian and anti-Chinese feelings as early as 1889, and 
from then on continuously by episcopal letters, as we have recently shown;* 
for this see further B. Rinéen, Ujiir-iin tuyaya.? Lattimore’s study culminates 
in a comparison of the two ‘canonical’ biographies of the modern Mongol 
national-heroes, Sukebatur and Choyibalsang, tracing the ‘method that is 
used, in a one-party state, for establishing the official stature of political 
heroes’ (p. 74). Very instructive is a chart (p. 79) showing that aside from 
the ‘canonized’ national heroes as Maksurjab, Tsedenbal, Choyibalsang and 
Sukebatur there existed many other earlier national leaders. From this it is 
clearly shown that the Mongols had earlier than Stalin’s death installed a 
simultaneous group of Mongol national heroes similar to the Lenin-Stalin 
cult in USSR. Since the ‘new look’ of Soviet Inner Mongolian policy, and 
the abandonment of person-cult in Outer Mongolia too, the arbitrary position 
of these two Mongol leaders is declining. 

In connection with the biography of Maksurjab, Lattimore makes 
reference to the revival of ancient shamanistic ‘magical’ practices of tearing 
out the hearts of enemies killed in battle during the civil wars (p. 64). Lat- 
timore concludes ‘but it does not appear that he (Maksurjab) sacrificed 
prisoners for this purpose as did Ja Lama’. It is interesting to note that 
B. Rinéen, in the first modern historical novel in Mongol language, Uiir-iin 
tuyaya ‘Ray of dawn’® gives a detailed description of such offerings performed 
by Maksurjab and Damsinsiiriing while intoning an old incantation to the 
stilde. Rinéen points out particularly in a footnote (284) that ‘the offering to 
the standard is a true happening (twy-i takiysan-ni tinen kereg). Another 
remark for the study of this barbaric practice (demanded by Lattimore) is to 
be found in a rumour in the Manchou shih-lu of 1620.® 


+N. Poppe, ‘Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika’, Journal of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR, Munich, July-August 1954, No. 4, p. xi. 


5 The Western Political Quarterly, 1X (1956), pp. 36—43. 
® Acta Orientalia, XXIII, Kopenhagen (1957). 

* 2nd edition, Peking (1953) I, pp. 247—253. 

5 Peking edition, II (1953) pp. 281—284. 
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The translation of the Mongol biography of Sukebatur, of which the 
Mongol original has been written by Nachukdorji, was made with the help 
of a Mongol, Urgungge Onon, and many foot-notes have been added to it. 
It would have been interesting to have a few further remarks about the 
phraseology of this modern Mongol biography in comparison with the langu- 
age and phraseology used in old biographies and chronicles. 

Owen Lattimore’s book is an interesting and daring contribution towards 
writing a modern history of Mongolia, which itself will still take many years 
and will only be possible after all documents and archives are accessible. 
Since Mr Lattimore’s book has been printed, only some more Mongol studies 
on the topics dealt with by Lattimore have been published. 


W. HEIssic 
University of Bonn 


The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth Century. By C. Z. ZAMCARANO, 
translated by RUDOLF LOEWENTHAL. G6ttinger Asiatische Forschungen, 
Band 3. (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. Pp. x + 93) 


One of the most important events in the field of Mongol historiography was 
the publication twenty years ago, just before the author’s diappearance in 
prison, of C. Z. Zamcarano’s book Mongol’skie Letopisi XVII veka. It 
happened however that few copies of the book reached the academic world 
outside Russia, and in England at least it has always been a rarity. Its 
importance has hardly been diminished by time. More recent studies in 
Russian from the Soviet Union have drawn upon Zamcarano’s work without 
acknowledging their debt, and though much research has been done upon 
individual Mongol chronicles no new general study has displaced it. It is a 
great pleasure to acknowledge at once the indebtedness which all Mongolists 
will feel towards those who have made this book easily available in English 
translation, and especially towards the translator, Dr Rudolf Loewenthal. 
The reviewer of the translation of a handbook such as this is faced with 
a double task. He must say something of the merits and defects of the new 
version and he must also criticize the contents of the book with reference to 
advances in knowledge since the original publication. Dr Loewenthal’s 
translation is a generally careful and full version of the Russian, and the 
usefulness of the book has been enhanced by the provision of an index and of 
supplementary footnotes by the editor of the series, and by the correction of 
a few original misprints. A few new slips have crept in. On page 31, line 
21 should read: ‘but in Schm. impr. instead of gaci we read lanza’, and in 
note 1 of page 62 the words ‘of the Altan Tobci’ should be preceded by the 
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word ‘text’ which has dropped out. In note 2 of page 27 the direction ‘cf. 
p. 37’ refers to page 37 of the Russian edition. 

There is however one fundamental criticism which must be made 
concerning the method of reproducing the many quotations in Mongol which 
illustrate the text. In the Russian edition practically every Mongol word was 
given in Mongol script; in the present edition it has been found necessary, no 
doubt for reasons of economy, to transcribe many of these quotations, even 
long ones, thus increasing the possibilities of error. ‘This procedure opens the 
way to mistakes and inconsistencies in transcription, and anyone who has ever 
transcribed a text knows how easy it is to make such errors and how difficult 
to pick them up later. Such errors are fortunately few, but it may be permis- 
sible to make one or two corrections here. Thus: page 35, eight lines from 
the bottom—oroysan should read urywysan; four lines later, for urgumal 
read uryumal; page 41, line 27, for jalydba read jolyaba. 

A more fundamental problem is this, that as soon as one begins to 
transcribe, one is faced with the necessity of making decisions of interpretation. 
The author avoided this dilemma as far as possible by not transcribing and not 


often translating, and the translator has entered a caveat himself in his fore- 
word on p. viii: 


To make possible the publication of the English translation, he (i.e. the editor) has 

transcribed the Mongol words, being well aware that in the case of some rare and old 

words this may raise doubts. 
A case in point occurs on page 31, line 13: ‘Schm. impr.: Térélki tuyan 
ting iisiitei;’. What Schmidt actually did print can be transliterated not as 
tuyan but as tuwan. Zamcarano himself made the original error by printing 
a Mongol y instead of w in this word, a tiny inaccuracy of script which is 
magnified when the text is transcribed, for what Schmidt printed was intended 
as a representation of Galik 0, and not a double vowel uwa/uva. The puzzling 
phrase is in fact a transcription of Tibetan mt’on-mt’in, which describes the 
bluish colour of the hair of the Buddha.’ In the Russian edition the point 
was at least left ambiguous; it is one of the dangers of transcription that the 
process forces upon the editor an accuracy which was not aimed at or reached 
by the original author. Again, in lines 23-24 of the same page the sentence 
“That is the name of a medicine givan, in Mongol givang’, lacks point until 
we discover that in the Russian edition the word givan is given in Tibetan 
script and is meant as a Tibetan word (Jaschke p. 61). This point of metho- 
dology will certainly not have escaped the editor’s attention; but while we are 
grateful that he managed to have at least some passages reproduced photo- 


} Jaschke, Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 243. 1 should like to take this opportunity of 
correcting the erroneous footnote on p. 22 of my edition of ‘Altan Tobéi’ in Géttinger Astatische 
Forschungen, Band 5, 1955. 
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mechanically from the original, we cannot but regret the circumstances which 
prevented the complete adoption of this procedure. 

These criticisms do not, however, weigh very heavily against the value 
of what Dr Loewenthal has made available to us. Zamcarano has described 
five different chronicles dating from the seventeenth century, twelve manu- 
scripts in all. Of these twelve only one, that of the Urga copy of Sayang Seéen, 
has up to now been published in facsimile, and hence the author’s remarks 
concerning the physical appearance and contents of the various manuscripts 
are invaluable. He has treated in detail the chronicles Erdeni-yin Tobct of 
Sayang Seéen (4 mss.); Altan Tobéi anonymous (3 mss.); Sara Tuji (3 mss.); 
Cayan Teiike (1 ms.) and Altan Tobéi of bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin (1 ms.). Of 
these chronicles nos. 3 and 4 are still unexplored and virtually unknown in 
the West, while texts and in some cases critical editions have been published 
of the others. There are a number of short studies which deal with matters 
connected with some of the chronicles, and a detailed study of Mongol 
historiography is announced as a forthcoming publication in the same series 
as the work under review. In view of this we may limit ourselves to a few 
questions of detail, mainly concerning the chronicle Erdeni-yin Tobéi. 

Zamcarano’s work is much more than a catalogue, as is justly remarked 
by the Reverend Fr A. Mostaert in his preface. It is in fact an excellent 
comparative study with valuable collations, analyses and quotations. Never- 
theless it suffers on occasions from lack of accuracy, and the author sometimes 
draws conclusions which appear insufficiently supported by the evidence he 
gives. Thus on page 12 he writes: 


. . the narration of the massacre of a hundred boys and a hundred young camels at the 
funeral of the deceased, in order that the mothers should lament the premature death of 
Tébed tayiji, son of the Tiimed Altan Qan by his third wife Molon qatun. 

The wife concerned was not in fact the third wife of Altan Qan, but the third 
of three wives of his father, at whose death he had taken her over.2. Then 
too, the text of Sayang Secéen makes it plain that the object of the slaughter 
was not to cause the mothers to lament the boy’s death, but to provide for 
him a death escort of the dead children and camels, a piece of information 
of great interest to us concerning the pagan customs still obtaining in a society 
as yet not completely won over to Buddhism. The text of Schmidt reads: 
tere kébegiin inu iigei boluysan éay-tur: gatun eke anu kilince-eée iilii ayuqu-yin tula: jayun 
kiimiin-ii_keiiken-i alaju dayayulqu: jayun ingge-yin botoyon-t alaju buyilayulqu kemen: 
décin ilegiiii keiiked-i alayulun biikiii-e . . . 
The one difficulty in this pasage is the word buyilayulqu which Kowalewski 
(p. 1155) translates as ‘faire passer une petite cheville de bois dans la narine 


2 Cf. Schmidt, p. 248: tende basa urida ecige anu Alay jinong-un yurban gergei-yin yutayar inu 
Molon qatun kemekiii ecige-ywyan tegri boluysan-u qoyina Altan gayan abuysan ajuyu. 
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des chameaux, etc.’ The buyila, from which this verb derives, is the slip of 
wood put through the camel’s nose in order that the leash may be attached 
to it and the camel be led and controlled thereby. I would here interpret 
buyilayulqu as meaning ‘to equip (camels) for being led in a string’ and translate 
the whole passage as follows: 
After that son of hers had died, the queen his mother, since she was not afraid of sin, 
with the intention of killing the children of a hundred people to cause them to serve as 


an escort, and of killing the young of a hundred female camels to cause them to be led 
in a string, had got to the point of having forty and more children put to death . . . 


One page 11 Zamcarano says: ‘In MS A, 68r, we find the interesting 
information that Legden Qan founded the city of Cayan-qoto and made it 
his capital: 

yeke ordu garsi vcir-tu éayagan gota kemekiii-yi bosqayad. 

This city was situated between K6k6 Qota and Pao-t’ou, north of the Huang- 
ho (Yellow River)’. It is necessary to mention first of all that these words are 
omitted by Schmidt, p. 202, a fact which is not hinted at by Zamcarano. 
In Schmidt’s text this omission causes the following phrase: tegiin-ti dotora 
joo sigamuni terigiilen siime keyid-i olan egiidiin (‘therein he erected the Joo 
Sigamuni and many other monasteries and temples’) to be without a gram- 
matical antecedent, and Schmidt consequently could not avoid the error 
of translating tegiin-ii dotora as ‘in demselben Jahre’ instead of ‘therein, within 
this.’ The superior text of MS A, the Urga manuscript, makes it plain that 
the Joo Sigamuni was established, together with other foundations, inside the 
place Cayaqan Qota, but a further question now arises. The erection of the 

oo Sigamuni must have taken place in or after 1617 according to page 202 
of Schmidt’s text. This was the year in which Legdan Qan became acquainted 
with Sarba Qutuytu. Now it is known independently that the territory of 
Legdan Qan was far to the east and north of the K6k6 Qota area at this time. 
The inscription of 1626 at Cayan Suburya (Pai-t’a-tzii in the Bayarin 
territory of Inner Mongolia* shows that the centre of the Qan’s religious 
activity at this time, ten years after his meeting with Sarba Qutuytu, was 
nowhere near the area mentioned by Zamcarano, but was in the vicinity of 
the ancient pagoda Cayan Suburya where the Qan had erected two stupas in 
honour of himself and his sister. In passing we may note that W. Heissig 
searched Cayan Suburya during the course of the recent war in the hope of 
supplementing the translation and text given by Pozdneev, but was unable 
to find any remaining traces of this inscription, not even the two millstones 
fashioned from part of the inscribed stone which had been seen in 1922.4 


% For text and translation see Pozdneev, Mongoliya i Mongoli, 11, pp. 379 foll. See also 
W. Heissig, ‘Zur geistigen Leistung der neubekehrten Mongolen des spaten 16. und friihen 
17 Jhdts.” in Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher, XXV1, 1—2, 1954, pp. 114—116. 


4 W. Heissig, Ostmongolische Reise, Darmstadt, Leske Verlag, 1955, page 78. 
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Without coming to any conclusion about the exact siting of the Joo Sigamuni 
we may, it seems, safely say that Zamcarano was mistaken in putting Legdan 
Qan’s foundations near Kék6é Qota and Pao-t’ou. He himself notes, with 
reference to Schmidt, page 287, that it was to this area that Legdan Qan 
moved under pressure at the end of his reign (p. 13) in 1634, and it appears 
unlikely that he was engaged in building activities there several years earlier. 
Finally, Zamcarano has apparently taken the phrase ordu garsi to refer to the 
‘capital’ of Legdan Qan, but from texts quoted by Heissig in note 3, p. 115 
and note 1, p. 116 of the article just mentioned it seems more likely that the 
phrase is synonymous with guriyan and is the appellation of a temple enclo- 
sure. Heissig translates as ‘Residenz’. 

From external evidence it seems to be firmly established that Schmidt 
made use of what Zamcarano calls MS B when making his printed edition 
of Erdeni-yin Tobéi. MS B is dated 1767 and is composed of four volumes 
of which all but the first bear the title Mongyol gad-un tuyuji. Schmidt him- 
self, in an article published in 1818, made the first announcement of his 
acquisition of such a manuscript, which he said was due to a lucky chance, 
and he describes it as a hitherto unknown original Mongol history in four 
fairly hefty volumes, the title being (in his spelling) Mongol chadiin Toghuds- 
chi® A note pasted on the inner side of the cover of MS C, which itself 
dates from 1828 and is said by Zamcarano to be apparently a copy of MS B, 
says that the original text was brought to the Buriats in 1808 and was taken 
thence to St. Petersburg in 1817 and came into the hands of one Isaac Jacob 
Schmidt. Finally we are informed by L. S. Puckovskii that this copy, together 
with other papers, came into the possession of the Akademiya Nauk from the 
heirs of Schmidt in 1847.6 From external evidence, then, the question seems 
solved. Further, a postscript to the fourth volume, quoted by Zamcarano 
though not reprinted by Schmidt, indicates that this chronicle is the one 
supplied by the prince Cenggiinjab to the Emperor Ch’ien-lung for transla- 
tion, and Zamcarano even supposes, what is most unlikely, that MS B is the 
very copy used for making the Chinese translation Méng-ku yiian-liu (p. 36). 

If these facts are correct one might expect that Schmidt’s printed text 
would correspond fairly accurately with MS B. (If MS B had served as a 
basis for the Chinese translation, then we could expect Schmidt’s print to 
correspond fairly well with the Mongol Palace print and the subsequent 
Manchu and Chinese versions. That there are considerable differences 
between Schmidt’s text and the Chinese version has long been known, but 


5 I. J. Schmidt, ‘Einwiirfe gegen die Hypothesen des Herrn Hofr. Klaproth; Ueber Sprache 
und Schrift der Uiguren’ in Fundgruben des Orients, Wien, Vol. VI, 1818, p. 332. 

6 ‘Sobranie Mongol’skix Rukopisei i Ksilografov’, in Udeniye Zapiski Instituta Vostokove- 
deniya 1X, pp. 90—127. See p. 102. 
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the significance to be attached to these variations must depend upon an 
examination of the process of translation into Manchu and Chinese, and 
cannot be touched upon here). As long as the manuscripts which are kept 
in Russia are unavailable to us it will be impossible to make a detailed study 
of this question, but from the few passages quoted by Zamcarano from MS B 
it is quite clear that print and manuscript differ fairly widely in places. In 
part these differences can be put down to mere slips in editing. Schmidt’s 
printed text is not even as correct as it might have been, as appears from the 
fact that he occasionally has in his translation a word or phrase missing in 
his text, but which can be shown by comparison with the Urga manuscript 
to be a correct reading, which Schmidt must have had under his eyes. A 
simple example occurs in Schmidt p. 280 line 18. His printed text has 
jayisang bodomal kemekii, and the translation runs: ‘den Saissang Ssereng 
Bodomal’. The Urga MS fol.91v/18 shows that the word sereng does in fact 
occur in the text before bodomal. This is a simple matter and need not be 
insisted upon. 

It would be much more interesting however to know from where 
Schmidt got those occasional variant readings which he has incorporated in 
his printed text and which, equally with MS B, give the correct sense. 
I give two examples. The first is the phrase ton ting (Tib. mt’on-mt’in) 
discussed above. At the corresponding point MS B reads kiris, as does the 
Urga MS fol.7v/3, while MS D reads kéke gerel. What MS C has is not 
recorded.’ ‘The meaning, that of a blue colour or brilliance, is constant, 
and Schmidt must have found his Tibetan phrase somewhere, as it seems 
unlikely that he would have substituted it, and correctly as far as sense is 
concerned, without some good reason and authority. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the so-called Kharchin text of the Méng-ku 
ytian-liu, though itself not always quite reliable, does at this point (1/17) read 
tuwan ting, thus confirming that there exists a written tradition of this reading. 

The second example is drawn from the very end of the book. Manu- 
script A contains a long colophon in alliterative verse, quoted in extenso by 
Zamcarano. In the course of this colophon four lines are devoted to a rather 
complicated formula describing the date of composition of the text. The 
same four lines occur in MS B, whence Zamcarano quotes them (p. 35). 
It is unnecessary to give a detailed analysis of this formula here, as a transla- 
tion has recently been published by the Reverend Fr A. Mostaert.8 The 
point is that Zamcarano says (loc. cit.): ‘This detailed and complex date 


* None of the manuscripts just published by the Reverend Fr A. Mostaert as Scripta 
Mongolica II gives a reading ton-ting. 


* Scripta Mongolica II, Vol. 1, pp. 46—53. 
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has been abridged and simplified by Schmidt (p. 298): uryumal térdgsen-i sim 
bars jil-e tabin yisiin nasun-dur-iyan tegiiskebei.’ Now it is certain that the 
same year is referred to in each text, namely 1662, and that both texts say 
that this was the fifty-ninth year of the author’s life. Even supposing that 
the Russian text of Zamcarano: u Smidta, were better translated ‘in Schmidt’ 
than ‘by Schmidt’, the question imposes itself—where did the simplified date 
come from?® Zamcarano himself (p. 35) says that it appears probable that 
Schmidt consulted still another copy of Sayang Secen in addition to MS B 
but makes no suggestion as to what this text might have been, and no definite 
conclusion can in fact be reached. No other text is known that can have been 
used by Schmidt. As early as 1823 Klaproth remarked that Schmidt possessed 
the only copy known in Europe of the history of Sayang Seéen,!° though it 
appears that Klaproth was here only elaborating on what Schmidt wrote 
himself in 1818 in his article in Fundgruben des Orients. It appears that while 
MS B was still among the Buriats, i.e. between 1808, when it was brought 
there from Peking by Novoselov, and 1817 when it appeared in Russia, a 
certain Tataurov made a Russian version which preceded Schmidt’s."! This 
version is mentioned in 1825! and it seems further from what Puckovskii says 
that Tataurov too made use of MS B, but there is no evidence that Schmidt 
even knew of this work or was able to make use of it. We are told nothing 
more about the man Tataurov. Whether Schmidt found anything among the 
books catalogued by Johannes Jahrig, the former interpreter and translator 
of Pallas, is not known.* There is no clue to any written source of Schmidt’s 
variant readings. It is true that the extracts from his early attempts at 
translation which we find in Fundgruben des Orients and scattered among the 
pages of early numbers of Journal Asiatique do show some variation from his 
final version, but there is no evidence of anything more than the polishing of 
a first draft for the final publication in 1829. There is one further possibility, 


® Mostaert has established, in Scripta Mongolica II, p. 51, that the text as given by Schmidt 
is inferior to the poetical formula, and a mutilated version of it. 


10 ‘Examen des Extraits d’une “Histoire des Khans Mongols’, insérés par M. J.-J. Schmidt 
dans le sixiéme volume des Mines de l’Orient; par M. Klaproth.’ Journal Asiatique 11, 1823, 
p. 193. 

'l Puckovskii, op. cit., p. 102. 

12 By Spasski in Aziatskii Vestnik 1825, quoted by Puckovskii. I have not been able to see 
this book. 

13 ‘Verzeichniss des Inhaltes Mongolischer und Tiibetischer theils gedruckter, theils geschrie- 
bener Biicher und Schriften. . . . Gesammelt durch Iohannes Jahrig. . . . Uber die Mongo- 
lischen Biicher der hiesigen akademischen Bibliothek.’ Journal von Russland, Dritter Jahrgang, 
Zweiter Band, St. Petersburg 1796. I have not seen this journal. It may be of interest to quote 
Schmidt’s high opinion of the linguistic abilities of Jahrig, who, he said, though lacking in 
scientific training, had an unusual command of Mongol dialects and could translate both Mongol 
and Kalmuck books, ‘which no Russian interpreter, many of them as I have known, is capable 
of’. (Fundgruben, p. 332.) 
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and that is that Schmidt incorporated the explanations of an informant in 
place of the original text in some places. It is known from his letter in 
Journal Asiatique I** that in the early twenties of the last century he had a 
Buriat informant named Badma-zaissang working with him on the compilation 
of his Mongol Dictionary, but it is no more than conjecture to ascribe his 
variant readings to the glosses of his informant. 

If this matter has been entered into rather more deeply than may appear 
justified, it is in order to show that problems of textual criticism were raised 
but not solved by Zamcarano, and cannot be settled without reference to 
material in the Soviet Union. It is sincerely to be hoped that the promised 
publication of an edition of Sara Tuuji will be followed by other reproductions. 

Zamcarano’s account of the manuscripts of Erdeni-yin Tobéi appears to 
be complicated by inconsistency in one matter. In his initial listing of the 
four manuscripts he says that MS B dates from the middle of the eighteenth 
century and that presumably it was brought from Peking by Novoselov and 
served as a basis for Schmidt’s edition. Of MS C he says that it likewise was 
brought from Peking by Novoselov and represents a copy of the nineteenth 
century (p. 7). However, in the section devoted to MS C he says that it is a 
copy made in 1828, apparently from MS B. This seems likely to be the right 
story. Novoselov was in Peking at the beginning of the century, from 1794— 
1808, and seems to have been dead by 1828. In any case, if MS C was 
copied from MS B in 1828 as Zamcarano suggests, the copying must have 
been done in Russia, where MS B had been in the possession of Schmidt for 
some ten years, and the manuscript could not possibly have been brought 
from Peking. 

Of the other texts discussed by Zamcarano little will be said here. On 
page 40 he disposes of the theory that Gomboev used two manuscripts in 
preparing his edition of Altan Tobéi. This misconception goes back beyond 
Laufer to Bretschneider. Zamcarano also notes that in preparing a new 
edition of Altan Tobci, Gomboev’s version being quite obsolete, it is indis- 
pensable to use the Peking edition contained in Cinggis Qayan-u Cadig, but 
he does a disservice in suggesting that the second Peking edition should be 
used. This is a modern revision of the first edition, having been made 
probably between 1925 and 1929, and not based on any new source. 

Since Zamcarano published his study a considerable amount of work has 
been done on Mongol historiography. New text editions have been published, 
notably of Altan Tobci nova and of the Urga manuscript of Sayang Seéen. 


14 Page 333. Schmidt announced in this letter that he hoped to be able to send his work to 
the printers within six or eight months, not allowing for possible obstacles. In fact the edition 
of Sayang Secen did not appear for another seven years due to unfavourable circumstances. 

15 Puckovskii, op. cit., p. 101, note 3. 
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But the twenty years that have passed have not rendered the book out of date 
in more than a few details; it has not been replaced and remains a model of the 
catalogue raisonné. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London 


Introduction to Mongolian Comparative Studies. Mémoires de la Société 
Finno-Ougrienne, 110. By NicHo.as Poppe. (Helsinki, 1955. 300 pages. 
Fmk. 1,000) 


THe Mongol language was more or less ignored as a subject for serious 
academic study until comparatively recent times. No doubt this neglect was 
due to the peculiarly remote and inaccessible geographical situation of the 
lands where this language was indigenous. The Mongols burst upon the 
Western world in a catastrophic irruption in the mid-thirteenth century, and 
then withdrew as suddenly. Their withdrawal was followed within a century 
or so by the collapse of the unity of their huge empire and their extinction as 
the dominant force in Central Asia. Though the fear of a reappearance of 
the Mongol hordes was never far from men’s minds, the attention of scholars, 
as soon as it freed itself from the final aridities of scholasticism, was attracted 
elsewhere, and found, as far as linguistic studies were concerned, ample 
material in the investigation of the classical and modern languages of Europe, 
and subsequently of those of the newly ‘discovered’ and accessible nations of 
South and East Asia. There exist, it is true, a few isolated documents in 
Mongol from the days of diplomatic intercourse with the Ilkhans, but it is 
their very isolation which characterizes them, and it was not until the early 
days of the nineteenth century that they, together with the Mongol language 
as a whole, began to be submitted to any serious and detailed investigation. 
In the previous century travellers, mainly from Russia, had made themselves 
acquainted with the civilization of the Mongols and among them the name of 
Pallas, the unforgettable Pallas, as I. J. Schmidt called him, is honoured as 
that of the author of a fine description of the history, religion and customs of 
the Mongols, which is still of immense practical value. Pallas, or more 
probably his interpreter Jahrig, gave in the second part of his work, Sammlung 
Historischer Nachrichten tiber die Mongolischen V élkerschaften,! a short sketch 
of some features of the Mongol script and language. But it was the merit of 
Schmidt to compose the first real Mongol grammar, which he published in 


1 St. Petersburg, 1775 and 1801. 
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1831, and he found it possible to begin his preface with the words: ‘I do not 
dare to maintain that the appearance of this grammar will fulfil a need, since 
the public demand for the satisfaction of such a need has never been made 
known, at least to me.’ General interest in the language of the Mongols 
hardly increased during the next three quarters of a century, with the excep- 
tion of certain Russian scholars, and it is only with the publication of G. J. 
Ramstedt’s first works, at the turn of the present century, that comparative 
studies based on modern methods can be said to begin. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the publication, some fifty years 
later, of Professor Poppe’s Introduction represents the culmination of the 
comparative studies initiated by Ramstedt in this young discipline. Poppe’s 
work gives evidence of unusual organizational ability and industry, qualities 
which have characterized the author’s previous publications in the field of 
Mongol linguistics, and it is unlikely that anyone will be tempted for a long 
time to re-assess the material drawn upon in this most modestly entitled 
Introduction. Professor Poppe naturally makes use of the work of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries and even his pupils; he is fortunate in his time, 
in that he has been able to draw upon the work of Ramstedt, Vladimirtsov, 
Kotwicz and Mostaert, to mention only a few of many well known names. 
His study would however have been impossible without his own original 
research work, for a very large proportion of the material adduced and 
submitted to analysis was collected by the author himself. This very fact 
makes the task of the reviewer extremely difficult, even impertinent. 

Professor Poppe’s method has been to exhibit the relevant phenomena 
of the language in the most factual manner possible. The main part of his 
book falls into two sections, the first and longer of which deals with phonology 
(pp. 24—171) and the second with morphology (pp. 173—291). His method 
in each section is to take each individual vowel and consonant, and each 
suffix, and to trace their development from Common Mongolian up to the 
dialects of the present day. This method entails the reconstruction of 
supposed Common Mongol sounds and forms which then serve as the basis 
for the discussion of the later manifestations of the sound or form concerned. 
Thus a suitable framework for the description of the language is provided, 
though the method leads to the assumption not only of a Common Mongol 
language, but of a Common Altaic language as well (paragraphs 111 and 113). 
On this latter point controversy has not yet subsided, and Poppe limits 
himself to the mere assumption without involving himself in argument. 

The main descriptive part of the book is preceded by a review of the 
history of Mongol linguistic studies, which incidentally shows what impressive 
results have been achieved by a few scholars in a comparatively short time. 
Professor Poppe then proceeds to the problem of classification of the various 
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dialects and languages he proposes to treat. A dialect he considers the ‘tongue 
of a group of the populations of a territory within which no linguistic dif- 
ferences can be found other than individual peculiarities in pronunciation, 
syntax, or vocabulary’. A group of dialects constitutes a language which is 
‘a linguistic unit characterized by particular phonologic, morphologic, lexical, 
and other developments, constituting the basis of all dialects of which the 
language concerned consists’. On this basis he divides the Mongol languages 
into two main groups, an Eastern Mongolian Branch and a Western Mongo- 
lian Branch. On page 23 he groups under the former the following languages: 
Dagur, Monguor, East Mongolian and Buriat; and under the latter, Mogol, 
Oirat and Kalmuck. It is to be presumed that the terms Eastern Mongolian 
Branch and Western Mongolian Branch are to be considered as purely 
geographical descriptions, since Professor Poppe says of Dagur, which he puts 
in the Eastern Branch, that it is ‘a separate language differing greatly from all 
the other Mongolian languages’ (p. 17). ‘This classification represents a slight 
modification of the view previously expressed in the author’s Grammar of 
Written Mongolian? that Dagur, together with Monguor and Mogol are 
‘insular Mongolian languages (which) cannot be placed in any group because 
they are remnants of Middle Mongolian’. 

As so far Professor Poppe’s work is limited to phonology and morphology, 
one hardly has the right to discuss questions of use and meaning in a review 
of it. However, he himself occasionally trespasses on to this territory in 
instructive and stimulating sides. One such occurs on pp. 266—267 where he 
discusses the significance of the form in -ba/-be, usually known as the Praete- 
ritum perfecti. As is well known, this verb form is usually classified as 
denoting a past tense. Poppe, in his Grammar, paragraph 350, says of it: 
‘The primary form of the past tense is a perfect referring to the recent past’. 
Gronbech and Krueger say: “The preterite in -bai/-bei is used to depict in a 
factual manner an event which is finished or the occurrences in a narrative’.* 
In the work under review Professor Poppe produces the interesting informa- 
tion that in Dagur the meaning is that of the future, and says: “The semantical 
development of the past into a future tense is known in Mongolian. In 
Buriat the past tense is used as a form of warning. . . .’ It seems to me not 
impossible that the Mongol verb might be reviewed in the light of a suggestion 
that it is aspect rather than tense which can be expressed by certain suffixes, 
so that the so-called perfect preterite may perhaps be seen as defining the 
realization of a new situation or a change of situation. Without more material 
it is hardly possible to pursue this topic now. 


2 Wiesbaden, 1954. 
3 An Introduction to Classical (Literary) Mongolian, paragraph 27. 
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What Professor Poppe has done is to digest and summarize the results 
of fifty years of work in the field of Mongol studies. His achievement is 
evident, and the gratitude of all who interest themselves in these matters is 
assured. ‘To welcome such a book is a pleasant task, and far easier than to 
criticize it, but in the face of the assured supremacy of such a work in its 
field it is surely no impertinence to make a minor suggestion. On page 261 
Professor Poppe mentions the form of the praesens imperfecti in -m, followed 
by the form gekiile (converbum successivum of ge-) to make a compound 
converbum successivum. (It is no doubt due to assimilation of sounds that 
forms such as irengékiile are encountered, not to an alternative usage -n--conv. 
success.) However, the written Mongol suffix -qula/-kiile is not treated, at 
least not in the paragraph on the converbum successivum (paragraph 238) nor 
in the appropriate place in the Summary, paragraph 249; it does not find a 
place in the index of written Mongolian suffixes, though such a suffix certainly 
occurs in written Mongol texts. This leads me to echo the plea expressed 
by Professor Udo Posch in his review in the Central Asiatic Journal II (ii) 
for more extensive indexes in any subsequent edition of the book. (In view 
of the importance of Professor Poppe’s work, it may not be out of place here 
to mention a further review, by Sir Gerard Clauson, which has already 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1956, Parts 3—4, p. 210.) 


C. R. BAWDEN 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 


London 


Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya. A Study in Economic Develop- 
ment. By G. C. ALLEN and Auprey G. DONNITHORNE. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1957. Pp. 324 and one map. 25s. net) 


AucusT 17 is celebrated annually in Indonesia as the anniversary of the Pro- 
clamation of Independence in 1945, while Malaya celebrated the achievement 
of Merdeka by peaceful negotiation on August 31, 1957. It can however be 
argued that the end of a long period of political and economic control of these 
two regions by the Dutch and British respectively dates from December 7, 
1941, when the dominant Asian nation of that time, took advantage of the 
pre-occupation of the colonial powers with events in Europe, and occupied 
by force Dutch, British, French and American areas of interest in the Far 
East. Japanese military success in the Far East, followed by almost four years 
of anti-western propaganda throughout the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere rendered inevitable the eventual transference of sovereignty in the 
former colonies. In some cases this process was merely an acceleration of 
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political objectives previously declared by the colonizing power, in others 
however this concept was only with the greatest reluctance, and only after 
a bitter struggle, accepted by the colonial power concerned. 

This book presents an admirable survey of the historical development of 
western influence on the economy of Malaya and Indonesia, two countries 
which were geographically and politically very similar when Europeans first 
made contact. The authors point out in the preface, that one of the recurrent 
themes which appears throughout the book is the contrast presented by 
Indonesia and Malaya in the extent to which the State chose to control 
economic development. ‘This fundamental difference in methods of exploita- 
tion had far reaching effects, both political and economic, effects which are 
only now reaching their culmination. Readers of this book who are per- 
sonally acquainted with both regions cannot help but speculate on what the 
future of Indonesia might have been had the enlightened policies of Stamford 
Raffles been developed and extended by the Dutch after their re-occupation 
of Java in 1816. 

Although there are a number of contributory causes such as the very 
much larger percentage of immigrant Chinese in Malaya and Singapore than 
in Indonesia, there can be little doubt that the main reason for the differing 
attitudes of the indigenous population in former British and Dutch territories 
to the return of the colonial administrations lies in the basic differences in the 
attitude of the administrations concerned. After the Japanese capitulation 
nobody who actually experienced the welcome given to the returning Allied 
Forces in Malaya and Singapore will easily forget it, notwithstanding the 
subsequent difficulties with the Communist guerrillas who had been our 
war-time allies. Similarly no member of the British Forces who was obliged 
to serve in Java immediately following the capitulation and the declaration 
of independence by the Indonesians will forget the hatred and suspicion and 
the fanatical struggle displayed by a people determined not to allow their 
former colonial masters to return. Although a certain amount of vacillation 
was displayed by certain leaders immediately prior to the declaration of 
independence, the final decision to present the returning Allies with a fait 
accompli was based on a general feeling that this was the only chance of 
attaining Merdeka. Hostilities between British Forces and what the Dutch 
chose to regard as a minority of extremists were certainly based on the 
suspicion that the British had come to prepare the way for a returning Dutch 
administration. 

It would be a gross over-simplification to claim that the difference 
between British and Dutch economic exploitation is solely or even mainly 
responsible for the contrasting post-war history of Malaya and Indonesia 
respectively. Indonesia, a widely diversified archipelago of some 3,000 islands, 
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with wide variations in culture, language, and historical background, presents 
almost insuperable problems of government to a central administration based 
on Djakarta, as indeed recent events have amply demonstrated. It is however 
more than possible that had the Dutch accepted the situation on August 
17, 1954, they would have been welcomed back as advisers in all fields and 
rehabilitation of the shattered economy would have been rapidly achieved 
to the mutual advantage of both Indonesians and Dutch. Malaya has 
remained a prosperous country, and celebrated the attainment of self-govern- 
ment without having been obliged to fight for its freedom against two ‘police 
actions’ or having the problem of its independence made the subject for bitter 
wrangling in the forum of the United Nations. 

In spite of the heritage of ill-feeling and suspicion which is the natural 
result of the struggle against the Dutch, responsible Indonesians realize, that 
after several centuries of close contact in commercial, educational and legal 
fields, their future must for some time to come be influenced by their colonial 
past. Similarly amongst the more realistic and liberal-minded Dutch there 
is a genuine feeling of regret that events have taken such a course, and there 
is on both sides a good deal of fundamental goodwill. In spite of Government 
measures designed to encourage Indonesian commercial firms and provide 
support for such firms against competition from both foreign and warga 
negara Chinese firms, the Dutch ‘Big Five’ and such British firms as Maclaine 
Watson continue to prosper. In spite of restrictions placed on the employ- 
ment in Indonesia of foreign commercial personnel, there is still a large 
foreign community, chiefly Dutch, contented to remain and work in Indonesia. 

The authors have clearly demonstrated the historical reasons for the lack 
of trained administrators, supervisors or technicians in Indonesia resulting 
from Dutch colonial policy, and it is largely to this lack of trained personnel 
that the present difficulties of Indonesia may be attributed. It is true that a 
few Indonesian commercial firms such as Dasaad Musin and the Central 
Trading Co., have achieved remarkable success. It is interesting to note too 
that a large percentage of the successful firms are of Sumatran origin. In 
general however foreign Commercial Missions stationed in Djakarta still find 
their time mainly employed in dealings with Dutch or Chinese commercial 
contacts. 

The authors have attempted to bring their study up to date, but political 
and economic changes follow each other with bewildering rapidity under the 
present unstable conditions. Regulations controlling imports and exports 
are of such complexity, and are altered at such frequent intervals that it is 
extremely difficult for even those whose daily concern it is to interpret these 
regulations, to keep up to date. The growing influence of the Army, the 
comparative ineffectuality of the first elected government, the growing desire 
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in the outer islands for some measure of (at least economic) autonomy, and 
the general discontent with continued inefficiency and corruption in high 
places are all factors which contribute to an ever increasing tempo of political 
and economic metamorphosis. This has now culminated in President 
Sukarno’s concept of controlled democracy which may well supply the 
answer for the time being to present difficulties, provided it is applied with 
honest patriotism and careful planning. Continued reliance on foreign loans, 
and assistance from countries competing for Indonesia’s friendship is not the 
answer. The mismanagement which has permitted a country, which until 
1941 was self-sufficient in rice production, to decline to the position of 
requiring annual imports of nearly one million tons (1956—1957 estimate) 
must obviously be halted. The sugar industry of Java, which was formerly 
one of the world’s most efficient is now in ruins. Such efforts as have been 
made by Indonesian authorities to rehabilitate the industry (such as the mill 
at Djocjakarta) have been held up by bad planning. It should in fact be 
realized that Merdeka (freedom) does not mean licence, and that prosperity 
requires good organization and hard work. 

The book contains a few minor errors. It is stated on page 179 that the 
B.P.M. (Royal Dutch-Shell) was obliged to wait for several years before 
recovering possession of the refinery in Pangkalan Brandan (North Sumatra). 
In actual fact the Indonesian authorities still retain possession of the refinery 
and of the North Sumatran oilfields. During 1954—55 the Indonesian 
Government invested some ten million rupiahs in these concessions and 
production was raised (no detailed figures of production are available). No 
decision has been reached on the juridical status and continued disputes over 
the management have held up development. ‘The very common but erroneous 
English usage of ‘the Celebes’ to refer to the island formerly known as 
Celebes and now named Sulawesi has been perpetuated here. It would have 
been of value if reference had been made to the increasing difficulties experi- 
enced by foreign-owned estates in connection with illegal squatters. Certain 
of the larger estates are co-operating with local goverment officials in efforts 
to solve this problem amicably. 

The book is more than a mere account of past economic history. It 
defines problems which will have to be solved by the newly independent 
states of Indonesia and Malaya, and will be of great interest and value to 
those concerned in planning the economic future of the two countries. For 
those whose daily labours whether commercial, diplomatic or academic brings 
them into contact with the daily problems of commercial and economic life 
in Indonesia and Malaya the book will be invaluable. 


J. LLEWELLYN 
University of Hong Kong 
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China’s March towards the Tropics. By HEROLD J. WiENs. Yale University 
Foreign Area Studies, No. 3. (Connecticut, Hamden, The Shoe String 


Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 441, typescript reduced. 14 plates and 32 maps. 
US$7.50) 


Tue third of the Foreign Area Studies of Yale University is a compact volume 
on an important but neglected subject, the dramatic southward expansion of 
the Chinese people from the dawn of history until the present day. 

The scheme of the book embraces first the geographical conditions of 
South China and the regions beyond, the various tribes that occupy those 
regions, and the tribal migrations by which they have reached their present 
positions ; second, the historical process by which the Northern Chinese—the 
‘Han-Chinese’—have infiltrated or conquered the tribal regions, the rise of 
such semi-Chinese kingdoms as Nan-Yiieh ## at the time of the Han 
dynasty, and Nan-Chao ¥ sf at the time of the T’ang dynasty, in Southeast 
and Southwest China respectively, and the great migrations of population 
from north to south in the Western Tsin (j§# Yung-chia period a.p. 
307—312), and during the Southern Sung and Mongol periods (from a.p. 
1126); third, the tribal reactions and rebellions, and the frontier policy of the 
Chinese, particularly the ?’u-ssii +. 7] system, the institution of tribal chief- 
tains loyal to China, by means of which the Chinese sought to control and 
assimilate the tribes people; and finally the tribal distribution at the present 
time, and notes on the present tendencies in the frontier regions, and the 
tribal policy of Communist China. 

It will be seen at once that this is both an historical study and a book on 
current affairs; it includes geography, ethnography, and political history. 
As such it is a fascinating story, the account of one of the greatest racial 
movements of history, and one that is still in progress. One by one the great 
tribal groups—the Lolos the 'T’ai #, the Miao and the Yao #§—pass 
before our eyes, and under pressure from the advancing Chinese follow the 
line of their natural habitat, the open pastures, the forested hill slopes or the 
irrigated river valleys, to their present position, in the case of the Miao and 
the 'T’ai, spreading far beyond the frontiers of China into Indo-China and 
Siam. 

The book is illustrated with aerial photographs and outline maps. The 
aerial photographs are intended to illustrate the natural habitat of the tribal 
~ groups; they focus the attention and aid the memory; but they would not be 
very luminous apart from the half-page of explanation that accompanies each. 
The outline maps are too small to show geographical details, but are con- 
venient generalizations, and provide a useful comparative series. 
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The work however is not so much research as a compilation of research, 
for it consists to a great extent of the pieced together summaries of the regional 
or tribal studies of others, mostly Chinese scholars during the war years, 
when wide-spread interest was aroused in the tribal people of Southwest 
China, through the westward trek of the Chinese intelligentsia before the 
advancing Japanese. Full credit is given to these authors in the notes, which 
are simply lists of bibliographical references arranged under chapters. In the 
text itself the passage from one author to another is usually apparent through 
some such formula as, “The causes of the migrations, said Liu, . . .’ (p. 177); 
‘This second large-scale migration . . . wrote Chang Ch’i-yiin’ (p. 179); 
‘According to Huang Fén-shan, the Sung Dynasty following the practices of 
the Five Dynasties . . .’ (p. 205); “The historical causes of the T’u-ssii 
situation, according to Yu Yi-tse . . .’ (p. 215). 

The book therefore provides a very useful compendium of the most 
recent studies made on the tribal people—studies that are not easily accessible 
to the ordinary reader, and so it may be regarded as an indispensable hand- 
book, alike for the student of Chinese historical geography, and for the 
student of contemporary politics in South China and in Southeast Asia. 

The method however has its drawbacks. Primary sources are seldom 
quoted, and never discussed. Statements of fact are simply recorded: ‘So- 
and-so considered . . .’ (p. 117); “This view finds support in so-and-so’s 
researches’ (p. 116); ‘According to so-and-so .. .’ (p. 197). The way in 
which ‘So-and-so’ reached his conclusions is not considered. The result is 
an absence of vivid, compelling argument to hold the mind of the reader, who 
wearies under the accumulation of statements by authorities, without being 
invited to weigh the evidence from the original sources. In consequence 
interest flags. 

Another drawback of the method is a certain lack of clarity. It is 
inevitable that there should be contradictions, or at least slight inconsistencies 
in the passages summarized from the various authors, and that duplications, 
repetitions and irrelevancies should creep in. These take something from 
the clearness of the picture and are apt to confuse the mind. 

Besides full bibliographical references to each chapter, there is a useful 
list of the names in Chinese of the Chinese books and authors quoted, and a 
Character Index giving the Chinese characters for Chinese terms and names 
of places and persons. Unfortunately, as explained by the author in the 
Introduction, owing to the large number of Chinese terms used, ‘character 
equivalents for only a selected list of terms have been included in the character 
index’ (p. xv). For the rest the reader is referred to atlases, to Eberhard’s 
work, and to other reference books. ‘This detracts greatly from the value 
of the book as a convenient book of reference. The omissions from the 
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Character Index form a very long list, and it is difficult to see on what 
principles the selection has been made. 

The use of the Wade-Giles romanization is to be welcomed, the few 
modifications not being of great significance. But one wonders why the usual 
practice of using the postal romanizations for common place-names is not 
followed. It is surely an affectation to write Pei-ching for Peking, and 
Fu-chien for Fukien. 

F. S. Drake 


University of Hong Kong 


Forgotten Kingdom by PeTeR GOULLART. (London: John Murray, 1955. 
Pp. xix + 218. One sketch-map and sixteen plates, comprising twenty- 
nine photographs. 18s. net) 


ForRGOTTEN KINGDoM by Peter Goullart describes the life of the Na-khi #4 #% 
people, as The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom by J. R. Rock describes their physical 
environment. The author is one of those unusual men to whom it has been 
given in these latter days to enter sympathetically into the life of ancient 
peoples before they are engulfed in the flood of modern materialism. In this 
respect he is in line with Marco Pallas, Fosco Maraini, Heinrich Harrer, and 
André Migot, some of whose works have been reviewed in a former number 
of this Journal.! But whereas these have assimilated the spirituality of the 
Buddhist Church of Tibet, Peter Goullart has responded to the religious life 
of a people still under the influence of the ancient Bon religion of pre-Buddhist 
days. 

A casual glance at the book would not suggest the depths to which it 
reaches; the photograph of the author on horseback, bald-headed, spectacled, 
in long western overcoat, setting out to one of his ‘co-operatives’, with two 
Na-khi assistants standing near-by; the chatty style of the book; the personal 
narrative; might lead one to suppose that we have here only one more travel 
book by a benevolent foreigner among a native population. 

But such is not the case. The author is a very remarkable man, and his 
nine-years spent among the Na-khi, during which time he identified himself 
with their life, and entered into their deepest experiences, is a remarkable 
achievement. ‘The more so that this is probably the last time that such an 
experience will be possible; and his intimate record of the Na-khi is probably 
the first and last that will ever be written. 

A refugee from the Russian revolution, son of a gifted mother, psychic 
and philosophic, descended from a line of traders and travellers in Mongolia 


1 Vol. III, No. 1. 
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and China, himself also a seasoned traveller in China and Turkestan, with 
the lure of Asia in his blood, the author came to Yunnan province in the 
service of the Chinese Government in 1939, during the war with Japan, to 
attempt to revive the life of the border tribes by establishing co-operatives 
among them. Partly by the disinclination of others, he was appointed to 
Likiang (Lichiang), the centre of the little known Na-khi people, the remnants 
of a once powerful, now nearly forgotten kingdom—the Na-khi kingdom that 
flourished from the beginning of the Mongol period (1253) until the middle 
of the T's’ing (1723). Here he established himself; and by sheer appreciation 
of the people and their environment, by insight into their religious beliefs, 
by identification of himself with them in their pleasures and in their dangers, 
by simple methods of medical aid, and by the prosperity brought by his 
co-operatives through a period of nine years, he won their confidence, and 
gained a unique understanding of their life and thought. 

The book which he has given to the world, though small and unpreten- 
tious, is a fascinating and illuminating account of his experiences, and provides 
the best possible background to the scholarly researches of Dr J. F. Rock, to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

The picture that the author gives of the Na-khi people is a pleasing one. 
The lovely valley or plain of Likiang §@iI, the city of ‘the Beautiful River’, 
with its green fields, blossoming trees, and running water, between two sides 
of the narrow loop of the Yangtse, south of the sacred Snow Mountains 
(Yii-lung shan ¥ %€ i) 19,800 feet), and north of the Tali plain, is feelingly 
described (p. 11). Also the stone-paved city with its network of swiftly 
flowing streams between the tiled two-storeyed houses, the flower-bordered 
courtyards, the friendly wine-shops, the picturesque caravans, and merry 
maidens; no dust, no dirt, no bad smells; no wheeled vehicles; everyone 
proceeding on foot without distinction of rich and poor; no slums; no great 
factories; but an abundance of small industries; the fine craftsmanship of 
Minkia furniture, and Tibetan boots and saddle-bags (p. 24—26). 

The book speaks for the most part with admiration of the Na-khi people 
(a branch of the ancient Ch’iang #€), in contrast to the other Border tribes. 
Of good-featured Tibetan stock, they are described as free and independent, 
passionate, frank and choleric (p. 81), hardy and fearless in war, ‘since the 
earliest days of their history renowned for bravery and courage’ (p. 80). 
Used to mixing with other tribes, they had no racial antagonism towards 
foreigners, but were extremely suspicious of all outsiders on first attempting 
to reside permanently amongst them (p. 27). This was no doubt partly due 
to the treatment they had received from Chinese officials. ‘Every official’ 
they thought ‘comes to take something’ (p. 27). Sensitive, and with no 
sense of inferiority or superiority, their friendship had to be won by 
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‘sincerity, sympathy, and genuine affection’ and also by ‘patience’ (p. 52). 
It was by his actions and attitudes that each person was judged. 

The relationship between men and women was peculiar. The Na-khi 
men spoilt by the women and privileged were apt to be thriftless and incom- 
petent in business, and easily addicted to opium. But the Na-khi women, 
inured to hard labour and ceaseless toil had become both the indefatigable 
workers and the skilful managers of the Na-khi world. Despised in theory, 
they were powerful and respected in practice. 

To marry a Na-khi woman was to acquire a life insurance, and the ability to be idle for the 


rest of one’s days. Therefore the market value of a Na-khi bride was very high, and as 


the Na-khi men outnumbered women by five to four, a man was lucky to find a wife at 
all (p. 79). 


Separate chapters describe some of the other tribes neighbouring the 
Na-khis or interspersed among them, particularly the matriarchal Hlikin 
(or Liukhi) of Yung-ning x “@#, regarded by Rock as probably being the 
aboriginal Moso #2 tribe, from whom the Na-khi descendants of the 
Ch’iang % should be distinguished ;2 the Black Lolos, $ # or ‘Noble Lolos’ 
as the author calls them; the Minkia (Min-chia It %) of Tali A ##;? and the 
Tibetans. The differences of their social customs and religious beliefs are 
briefly described and their qualities characterized in a fascinating manner. 
As is natural on the Sino-Tibetan borderland the distinctive sex relations of 
the various tribes, as well as those of the Na-khi, are discussed, confirming 
the accuracy of Marco Polo, who traversed the route through Yung-ning and 
Likiang to Tali in the service of the Mongol conquerors. 

In a luminous passage the author divides the border tribes into ‘the 
outgoing and the oncoming races’ (p. 114). The former were those who had 
lost their grip on life long ago and now did not know how to recover it (p. 40). 


They seem to have outlived their span on earth, and to have lost their vitality. They have 

exhausted their evolutionary urge and have no more will to make progress in life. . . . 

They are static and cannot be pushed or elevated in any manner; and when the civilizing 

becomes too rapid or virulent they just cannot stand it and die (p. 214). 

In this class our author places the Miao, the White Lissu (Li-su), the 
Chungchia, Boa and others. 

The latter class, though appearing dormant at first sight, are in reality 
‘aggressive, ruthless and cunning, if not actually clever’. 

As a rule they are tall, strong and handsome people. They are very energetic in their own 


sphere of activity; there is nothing cowardly or shy about them. . . . They are not afraid 
to mix with or travel among the people of an advanced civilization. . . . They are brave 


? Rock, J. F. “*Muan 'Bpé, or The Sacrifice to Heaven as practised by the 'Na-*khi’, Monu- 
menta Serica, XIII, 1948, p. 7. Cf. The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom, 1, pp. 4, 65n., 358, 389, 
(Harvard University Press, 1947). ; 


* Fitzgerald, C. P., The Tower of Five Glories (London: The Cresset Press, 1941). 
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and intelligent and make excellent soldiers. There is little doubt that such vigorous tribes 
are coming into their own in the world, and that they will play an important role in future 
events in Asia (p. 145). 


Among these our author numbers the Na-khi, Tibetans, Minkia, Black 
Lolo and Black Lissu. 

An instance of the way in which remote parts may suddenly leap into 
importance is the immense expansion of the caravan trade between India and 
West China through ‘Tibet and the Na-khi capital during the Second World 
War, when Likiang in Yunnan and Tachienlu in Sikang were the only ‘ports 
of entry’ for a time for China’s commerce with the outside world (p. 86—88). 

In his reflections upon the evils of industrialization the author expresses 
similar opinions to those of Marco Pallas in Peaks and Lamas, speaking of 
Ladakh on the western side of Tibet, as Likiang is on the eastern. He also 
voices the Na-khi’s revulsion from the conditions in modern industrial 
cities : 

Those who had travelled described vividly their revulsion and horror of the great cities 

they visited, with their hot treeless streets, box-like buildings, sordid foetid slums, and 

soulless rapacious people who milled through the streets in vast, drab, grey crowds. 


In Likiang the very idea of the shuffling, znonymous multitude of China and India made 
these independent people shudder (p. 185). 


But whereas Marco Pallas would not even give as a present a product 
of Western industrialism, lest it should be a ‘germ-carrier’, Goullart for nine 
years devoted himself to setting up small co-operatives in knitting, butter- 
making and metal work using small western machines. 

Among the many suggestive ideas of the author is his assertion that the 
Na-khi alone have preserved the ancient music and musical instruments of 
the Chinese (p. 181—183). 

But it is in the religion of the Na-khi that the deepest interest lies, for 
it seems to be a relic of the earliest religious beliefs and practices of the race, 
the primitive animism and shamanism of the Bon religion of the people of 
Tibet, which here and here alone can be seen in its ancient form. 

Even into this occult faith our author, psychic and believer in poltergeists, 
enters sympathetically, and experiences, as he tells us, the real coming of the 
spirits on the invocation of the mediums in trance. On an occasion when the 
spirits of two lovers were invoked, he writes: 


There was dead stillness and a gust of ice-cold wind filled the courtyard. Just for an 
instant, one brief moment, we all felt that the lovers had returned and stood there by their 
likenesses. I thought at first that the impression was entirely mine; but, with a burst of 
weeping, the two families prostrated themselves as one man before the little altar. ‘The 
guests looked startled. Nothing was seen and the impression was gone in a flash. But 
they (the spirits) had been there and everyone knew it (p. 158). 


Similarly the communal meal to which the spirits of the ancestors are 
invited is described in a manner identical with that of certain of the Odes of 
Chinese Shith-ching: 
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There was nothing lugubrious about the proceedings and there was no sorrow or sadness. 
It was a joyous and serene reunion with the departed who, it was firmly believed, were 
present in the spirit. Had they appeared at this moment there would have been no 
consternation and no terror. They were expected and welcomed, whether they were 
invisible or visible, at this joint feast at which both participated (p. 177). 


But further, the primitive sacrifice to Heaven, the Muan Peu (7Muan 
1Bp6) ceremony, common to the Na-khi, the Black Lolo, and other “Tibetan’ 
races, but not practised by the Hli-khin (Moso) of Yung-ning, is, our author 
following Rock insists, a relic of a still earlier stage in their religion when the 


Na-khi were nomads on the Tibetan plateau, before they migrated to their 
present home. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of Southwest China. By JoserpuH F. Rock. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Two volumes. 


Pp. xx + 554. 256 collotype plates; 4 maps in cover folder. US$25.00) | 


THE ANCIENT NA-KuI KINGDOM oF SOUTHWEST CHINA is a massive work in 
two large volumes, sumptuously provided with 256 plates of unusual quality 
and value, illustrating land forms and tribal life in some of the most remote 
and most magnificent country in the world. The book in truth is a compen- 
dium of information about the Yunnan-Szechwan-Tibetan borderland—the 
region in which the ancient Na-khi #4 # kingdom was situated—a compen- 
dium into which the author has gathered the fruits of his immense researches 
in the history, geography, and ethnography of that region during a period of 
twelve years of residence and travel—a period which has since been more than 
doubled by the author. 

Dr Rock was peculiarly well-equipped for his complex task. A student 
of the Chinese written language from the age of fifteen, he became agricultural 
explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture and also an explorer 
of the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. Afterwards, both 
independently and also under the auspices of the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, he devoted himself exclusively to the study of the Na-khi tribe: their 
land, their customs, literature and religion. Dr Rock mastered the language 
of the Na-khi with its unique pictorial script, and collected from their priests 
or dto-mbas over 4,000 pictographic manuscripts used in their religious 
ceremonies. He also amassed a large library of all available books written in 
Western languages on that part of China, and of all the Chinese local histories 
or gazetteers of the region that could be procured—an immense mass of 
out-of-print and now unobtainable literature. 
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Thus equipped, I undertook the task of delving into the history of this fascinating and 

wonderful country, which I covered on foot and horseback from Siam to southwestern 

Mongolia. On the pages of this work, I describe the Na-khi region as it passed in review 

before my eyes: a wealth of scenic beauty, marvellous flowers and friendly tribes (p. viii). 

The result of this varied training and far-reaching scholarship is a 
comprehensive record of exploration in which the topography, geology, 
natural vegetation and tribal history of the region, that from the end of the 
Yiian dynasty, through the Ming to the latter part of the Ts’ing, formed the 
powerful Na-khi Kingdom, are minutely described. 

The whole is illustrated with four excellent sheet maps, and with a wealth 
of superb photographs in which an incredible degree of detail is combined 
with striking atmospheric effects and the sense of natural grandeur. 

The plan of the book is peculiar. After an introduction descriptive of 
the Na-khi region as a whole (Part I), the second part of the book is devoted 
to the history of the Li-chiang §€ iI district, the present home district of the 
Na-khi tribe, and includes translations of the Records of Li-chiang, and of the 
genealogical chronicles of the family of the Na-khi chieftains (+ ¥] ?’u-ssii), 
the Mu & family, with reproductions of the ancestral portraits. 

The third part returns to the geography of the Li-chiang district. ‘The 
fourth part describes the geography of the areas west and north-west of 
Li-chiang, the Na-khi Tibetan border, and the Mekong-Salween divide, the 
home of the Lu-tzii (Nu-tzii) and Li-su. It includes a description of the 
routes from Tibet, and the Tibetan pilgrims’ circumambulation of the 
Kha-wa-kar-po Range (Mountain of White Snow) in the late summer. ‘The 
fifth part describes the history and geography of Yung-ning * # territory, 
including the family chronicles of the Yung-ning chiefs (t’u-ssi +: ™]), who 
at the time of writing were only nominally under Chinese rule. The last part 
describes the history and geography of the Yen-yiian &# district—the 
meeting place of the Na-khi and related Mo-so §€ #€ tribes. Some of the 
place names—Tso % and Hsi Chiung and P’o are strangely 
reminiscent of the days of Han Wu-ti # gt #, who in 122 B.c. tried to find a 
way through the mountains to India, but whose expeditions were obstructed 
or destroyed by the various tribes. 

For the historical material the author draws freely from the Chinese 
histories, the local chronicles and gazetteers, and the genealogies of the native 
chiefs. The geographical material is the fruit of the author’s own observa- 
tions, and takes the form of descriptions of the routes and trails traversed by 
him back and forth through the length and breadth of the land, over a period 
of twelve years, with a fullness of topographical detail not required by the 
casual reader, but which provides a mine of information for the historian and 
geographer, the value of which cannot be overestimated, and which even for 
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the casual reader gives a graphic impression which could hardly be produced 
by any other treatment. 

The author has gone to great pains to give both the Chinese and the 
Na-khi names, and sometimes the Tibetan names also, of all localities men- 
tioned, together with the Chinese characters for the Chinese names. These 
vary considerably, as is natural in border regions, and the author is not always 
consistent with himself in the use of them. A very full and valuable Index, 
giving the Chinese names in characters, as well as in romanized (Wade-Giles) 
form is appended to the book. 

The religion of the Na-khi is touched upon as occasion arises; several 
papers on this subject had already been published, but a full treatment was 
reserved by Dr Rock for a later book, under the title The Religious Literature 
of the Na-khi, for which Dr Rock had already translated over 700 Na-khi 
manuscripts and made synopses of over 1000 more. The book in fact was 
already written and ready for the press in four richly illustrated volumes, 
when the plates were destroyed on the taking of Shanghai by the Japanese 
in 1941. A second and more serious loss followed in 1944 when the text itself, 
all Dr Rock’s notes, many Na-khi manuscripts, books and photographs were 
lost at sea. Fortunately the library was successfully transferred to a place 
of safety. The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of Southwest China, the book under 
review, narrowly escaped the same fate. The text, which had already been 
edited and set in type by M. Henri Vetch, the Peking publisher now with the 
University of Hong Kong, was destroyed in Shanghai at the outbreak of the 
war together with other invaluable material in the office of the North China 
Daily News. ‘The present edition has been prepared by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press from a set of proof sheets which were fortunately preserved. 

During the war years Dr Rock became consultant to the U. S. Army map 
service from 1944—45, when he had further opportunities of examining 
aeronautical charts and Chinese maps for the Sino-Tibetan borderland. On 
returning to the Na-khi in 1946 Dr Rock with unconquerable spirit, com- 
menced again his translations and studies of their religious literature, until 
the coming of the Communists in 1949. The results of this second phase of 
Dr Rock’s work have appeared in several important publications which will 
be described in the succeeding review. 


F. S. DRAKE 
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The Na-khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies, Parts land IJ. Seria Orientale 
Roma IV. By J. F. Rock. (Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1952. ‘Two volumes. Pp. xii + 806. Seventy plates 
with descriptions, and two frontispieces in colour; numerous line 
illustrations of Na-khi pictographic script in text.) 


The ?Zhi? Ma Funeral Ceremony of the! Na-*khi of Southwest China. Described 
and translated from 1Na-*khi manuscripts. Studia Instituti Anthropos 
IX. By Josepu F. Rock. (Vienna-Médling: St. Gabriel’s Mission 
Press, 1955). 

A Dictionary of Mo-so Hieroglyphics Wh (Mo-so hsiang- 
hsing wén-tzii tzii-tien) By Li Lin-ts’an 4% # %€ with the help of Chang 
K’un and Ho Ts’ai ¥. (Szechuan, National Central Museum 
Poi), + Jt fey BE 1944. Reissued in Hong Kong by Wei Chii-hsien, 
Shuo-wén Society Series, Hong Kong, 4 ik PE, 
#HF, 1953. Pp. 142, in Chinese, with short summary of Introduction 
in English. HK$10). 


It is impossible to describe adequately Dr Rock’s two books on the religious 
ceremonies of the Na-khi without reference to other papers related to them. 
Taken together these books and papers on different aspects of the Na-khi 
religion are the result of more than twenty-five years’ residence among the 
Na-khi #4, whom the author has made the main object of his life studies. 

Dr Rock first came among the Na-khi in 1922 as an explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and of the National Geographic 
Society. After his descriptions of the land and the people in the National 
Geographic Magazine in 1930 and 1931, Dr Rock devoted himself to the study 
of Na-khi literature and religion. He published a number of papers on 
Na-khi religious literature and ceremonies between 1935 and 1939, and in 
1947 the immense and sumptuously illustrated historico-geographical work 
in two volumes, entitled The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of Southwest China, 
which is also reviewed in this number of the Journal. The manuscript of his 
Religious Literature of the Na-khi, including the translation of over 700 Na-khi 
manuscripts and the synopses of over 1,000 more with a complete description 
of all the different ceremonies, which was ready for the press in 1941, was lost 
at sea with all his notes during the Sino-Japanese war. 

After the war Dr Rock returned to the Na-khi in 1946 and commenced 
again the translation and study of their religious literature, some of the results 
of which have already appeared in several important publications, including 
the two that head this review. 

The subject is a fascinating one for various reasons: the Na-khi, situated 
in the Li-chiang §€iI. loop of the Yangtse, have alone preserved the ancient 
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Bon religion of Tibet and the Tibetan tribes in a relatively pure form; that 
is to say, relatively free from admixture with Buddhism. In this form it 
appears to include elements of primitive Central Asian religion, such as the 
* Mian 1Bpé ceremony of the Sacrifice to Heaven, as well as elements derived 
from the aboriginal tribes of south and southwest China, the aboriginal tribal 
shamanism, which in turn throws light upon the early records of Chinese 
civilization. 

The Na-khi script, though only dating from the end of the thirteenth 
century, is a remarkable example of a pictographic script in use—the only 
living pictographic writing extant. Its use is limited however mainly to the 
religious literature of the Na-khi, that is books chanted at their religious 
ceremonies, and to historical records. Dr Rock tells us in his Introduction to 
the Na-khi Naga Cult (p. 6) that he had himself examined thousands of Na-khi 
manuscripts; elsewhere he puts the number at 4,000. On p. 19 he speaks of 
Na-khi literature consisting of over 1,000 manuscripts, meaning no doubt 
separate titles, of which he had translated some hundreds—elsewhere he tells 
us that he had translated over 700. 

It is surprising to learn that the Na-khi possess also a syllabic script 
(?Ggé-1baw) which Dr Rock contends was prior to the pictographic one, and 
which went out of use being ‘more difficult to remember’ (Naga Cult p. 17). 
On p. 18 he says, however, that one reason why the pictographic script was 
used by the 2Dto-1mba or priests was to prevent the common people from 
reading their books. 

The Na-khi literature is described by Dr Rock as of ‘an entirely religious 
nature interspersed with tribal lore and tribal history’ (op.cit., p. 6). It is at 
present only understood by the older 2Dto-'mbas, who are gradually disappear- 
ing. It will, therefore, he thinks, soon die out together with their religion, 
and the texts will become undecipherable. Moreover in the Na-khi script 
only a few of the words are written down for the purpose of recalling the rest. 
In the Preface to the paper on the 2Mian 1Bpé Ceremony Dr Rock says (p. 2): 

The pictographic writing of the 'Na-*khi is a mnemonic one; only one, two or three 


syllables of a phrase consisting of eighteen or twenty or more are written, the rest has to 
be supplied from memory. 


It follows from this that each text must be expounded by someone who 
has learnt it from someone else. When the generation that knows has passed 
away the meaning will be lost forever. 

It was with the help of the ?Dto-!mbas that Dr Rock collected and 
translated their manuscripts. Most of the important ceremonies were per- 
formed by them in his presence. It is a tragedy of the first order that Dr 
Rock’s unique collection of manuscripts ‘such as no 2Dto-!mba or 1Na-?khi 
priest possesses to-day’ (Naga Cult, p. 6), together with notes, was lost with 
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the sinking of the ship in 1944. Though photographs fortunately remain. 
The present work is only part of what Dr Rock had planned, and this has only 
been made possible by his return to Na-khi land in 1946. He still hopes 
‘to deal with the entire 1Na-?khi religious literature in a future book’ (Naga 
Cult, p. 6). 


(1) The Birth and Origin of Dto-mba Shi-lo, the Founder of the Mo-so 
Shamanism, according to the Mo-so Manuscripts.) 


TuIs is one of the earliest papers by Dr Rock on the religion of the Na-khi’s, 
written before he had reached the opinion that the Na-khi and the Mo-so 
were to be regarded as distinct peoples. In consequence he uses the two 
terms interchangeably throughout. Even at that date, after only seven years’ 
residence among the Na-khi, Dr Rock had collected over four thousand 
manuscripts, and with the help of the dto-mbas (2dto-!mbas) or priests, had 
translated several hundred of the more important ones into English. 

After a brief description of the Na-khi religion and pictographic script, 
which is the more useful in that it is an early account and assumes no previous 
knowledge of the subject on the part of the reader, the author gives transla- 
tions of two Na-khi manuscripts: the first is a manuscript in thirty Na-khi 
pages of the book 3,Shi-?/o-*t’u-*bbue (“The First Appearance of the Dto-mba 
Shi-lo’), which is described by Dr Rock as ‘the most important book chanted 
during the funeral ceremony of the dto-mba’ or priest (p. 10); the second is 
part of a manuscript of the *.Shi-*/o-*ssaw (‘Inviting dto-mba Shi-lo’), chanted 
at ceremonies for the suppression of demons. 

The greater part of the paper is occupied with the translation of the first 
manuscript, which, in the usual manner of the Na-khi books commences 
‘from the beginning of time’; after tracing the genealogy and birth of the 
dto-mba Shi-lo, it describes his attainment of power over demons, by virtue 
of which he became, in the words of Dr Rock, ‘the founder of the Mo-so or 
Na-khi Shamanism’, and ‘the founder of the Bon Religion’ (p. 7). Dr Rock 
identifies Shi-lo with Shen-rab (Gshen-rabs) of the Tibetan books, the 
eighteenth divine manifestation in the present Kalpa of the chief Bon god. 
He also refers to a description of him in a Buddhist work as an incarnation of 
Buddha for the improvement of the Bon-po (p. 8). 

Photographic facsimiles are given of the complete manuscript in seven 
plates; parts of these are transcribed by Dr Rock in romanized form, with 
literal and free translations into English, accompanied with explanations of 
the Na-khi script. The remaining and greater portion is simply translated 
freely into English, and annotated. 


1 Leipzig: Artibus Asiae, Vol. VIII, fasc. 1, 1935 (pub. 1937). (Pp. 52 and 16 plates). 
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A photographic facsimile of a part of the second manuscript is also given, 
together with a partial translation into English. 

The remaining plates include photographs of Na-khi painted scrolls used 
in the ceremony of driving out demons, photographs of an improvised chanting 
room for the performance of the ceremony, and of dto-mbas performing parts 
of the ceremony, such as a sham battle with demons. 


(2) The Story of the Flood in the Literature of the Mo-so (Na-khi) Tribe.” 
AFTER a short introduction on the Na-khi and their script, is a translation of 
the 7s’o Mbii t'u manuscript, which gives an account of the Flood, due to 
incest, and the repopulating of the world through the marriage of the only 
survivor and a celestial woman. The paper is illustrated with sundry photo- 
graphs of Na-khi ceremonies and examples of Na-khi manuscripts. 

In the Introduction Dr Rock describes the two Na-khi scripts, a syllabic 
script, the Ggo-bo (*Gg6-'baw) script, said to have been invented by Dto-mba 
Shi-lo, which was brought with them from their ancient grassland home, and 
a pictographic one, which was developed after their arrival in their present 
home, as is shown by the number of forms which are derived from the animals 
and plants of their new environment. The Na-khi themselves ascribe the 


invention of it to Nien-pao-a-tsung 4¢ 4K MJ¥"E, who lived at the close of the 
Sung dynasty (thirteenth century). 


(3) Whe Origin of the Tso-la Books, or Books of Divination of the Na-khi or 
Mo-so Tribe* is a description of the books of divination used by the Na-khi, 
in distinction from those used in the magical ceremonies, the dto-mba books, 
which form the greater part of their literature. ‘The Tso-la books appear to 
be later than the dto-mba books, but are important because they prescribe the 
various ceremonies and the times when they should be performed. Being 
intended for the ordinary people who come to have their horoscope cast, they 
are written in the colloquial Na-khi, and not in the ancient literary language. 
The paper consists of a translation of the Bpé-p’a-gko-shu, which gives an 
account of the receipt of the 7'so-/a books from heaven by Ts’o-dze-Ilii-ghiigh, 
the sole survivor from the flood. 


(4) The Ha-la, or The Killing of the Soul as practised by Na-khi Sorcerers,‘ is a 
short paper, which, as its title indicates, is a description of the ceremony by 
which the Na-khi dto-mbas may pray an enemy to death. Dr Rock tells how 


Journal of the West China Border Research Society (JWCBRS) ¥éptj BER € BER 
Vol. VII, 1935. (Pp. 17 of text; nine plates and full-page illustrations). See also below p. 434. 

* JWCBRS, Vol. VIII, 1936. (Pp. 8. Seven plates and full-page illustrations). 

* JWCBRS, Vol. VIII, 1936. 
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this practice was for long denied by his Na-khi acquaintances, but that a 
Ha-la book at last came into his hands and was translated by him, and explain- 
ed to him by one of his dto-mba friends. It contains many Hoa-lii or Dharani 
Bé #EJE magical formulae, often in Sanskrit, dating probably from the time 
before the Na-khi left the grassland plateau, and now meaningless to them. 
Dr Rock gives an example of one of these, and also a picture of the man to be 
prayed to death at one of these ceremonies. 


(5) The Zhér-khin Tribe and their Religious Literature® is a paper of particular 
interest, because it extends the study to neighbouring tribes of the Na-khi. 
Dr Rock tells us how in 1928 he first became aware of a tribe to the north 
of the Na-khi that did not belong either to the Na-khi, Hsi-fan \4#, or 
Chra-me #&—the original inhabitants of Mu-li A #&—nor to the Tibetans. 
This was the Shu-khin tribe, situated west of Mu-li, in the gorge-like valley 
of the Wu-liang river 4¢ &¥#, that flows southwards to join the northern angle 
of the Yangtse loop. Apparently the tribe is very small, occupying only a 
handful of villages, each of which had only between seven and thirteen 
families. 

The Shu-khin had no written language, and had come under the influence 
of the Yellow Lamas. ‘Hence the Shu-khin have lost or forgotten their 
religious ceremonies and written language’ (p. 173). 

South of the Shu-khin, and north of the Li-chiang Na-khi lie the Zhér- 
khin tribe, ‘who have a modified written Na-khi language’ (p. 173), but few 
books and religious ceremonies. The script of the Zhér-khin, like their spoken 
language, is only slightly different from that of the Na-khi, but unlike the 
Na-khi ‘who use only a few characters to express a paragraph, the symbols 
employed being mere milestones to refresh the memory’ (p. 174). the Zhér- 
khin write every syllable of the text. 

Dr Rock lists and describes briefly fifteen Zhér-khin religious ceremonies 
which had come to his knowledge, together with plates, line drawings, and a 
map. After which, he describes in detail the Ddii-nyi shu ba ceremony, and 
the books used in it, twenty-five in all, of which the last is a key book of 
directions for the ceremony. In addition there are six other books that are 
chanted from memory, the books themselves being lost. 

The Ddii-nyi shu bé is performed in the case of illness of persons of 
certain ages believed to be critical. The ceremony which corresponds to it 
among the Na-khi of Li-chiang lasts from five to seven days. 

The paper is illustrated with the usual line drawings of pictographic 
script, and with three excellent collotype plates showing the gorge of the 


5 Monumenta Serica, Vol. 111, 1938. (Pp. 18; three plates, one map and numerous text 
illustrations). 
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Wu-liang river, and the natural surroundings of a Zhér-khin village, and a 
Zhér-khin dto-/a or banner painted in nine sections representing various 
divinities. 


(6) Studies in Na-khi Literature, 11: The Na-khi Ha *zhi4pi or The Road 
the Gods Decide.® 

THE first part of this long paper is identical with that published in Artibus 

Asiae, Vol. VIII, 1937, already described, under the title “The Birth and 

Origin of Dto-mba Shi-lo’. It remains now to speak of the second part. 

As in the case of Dr Rock’s other papers on Na-khi literature and 
religion, this paper consists of translations, partial translations, and paraphrases 
of manuscripts used by the Na-khi during their religious ceremonies, copiously 
illustrated with photographic facsimiles and with outline reproductions of 
Na-khi script. 

But in this case the texts centre round the 'H@ 2zhi 1p’7, used at funerary 
ceremonies, and the paintings on it, which are also fully reproduced. The 
1H *zhi 1p’1, is a long strip of cloth nearly one foot wide and thirty-nine and 
a half feet long on which are painted the successive stages through which the 
soul of the deceased must pass on its journey through the various hells, and 
the realm of the gods, to the abode of 1Ssaw-*yi-?wua-*de, the supreme deity 
of the Na-khi. An excellent photograph of the full length of one of these 
strips of cloth, and a series of twenty-one photographs reproducing in order 
a complete set of the paintings on it, are included among the plates. 

The 1Ha *zhi 1p’i with its pictures represents the journey of the soul of 
the deceased, and the hindrances that will be met all along the way from the 
1L.d-*ch’ou, ‘the personifications of the sins and evil deeds committed by the 
deceased and which bar the road to the soul’ (p. 41). The part representing 
the demons’ realms, through which the soul must pass first, is attached to the 
head of the coffin, while the part showing the realm of the gods extends to the 
north-east. In order that the soul may arrive safely at its destination, the 
1Ld-5ch’ou must be propitiated and suppressed by the shamans (the dto-mbas), 
through the performance of various funerary rites at which a series of appro- 
priate books are chanted. At the 'Hd !zhi 1p’i rite eight books, according to 
Dr Rock, are chanted in front of the coffin. It is the text of these books that 
form the substance of the present paper. 

The titles of the books indicate the contents: 

1. 'La-ch’ou udshi, “The striking down of the !La-%ch’ou’ (p. 45). 

2. 1Mbu-'na 2ngv-'mbu *p’i, “The smashing of the Nine Black Hills or 

Spurs (in hell)’ (p. 55). 


® Hanoi, Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, XXXVI, 1937. (Part II, pp. 70, 
plates 27, numerous text illustrations). 
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3. 3Tsu-2ssi *nda-2ndz (ér) *t’u 2gkv, “The origin of the Spine-tree in hell’ 
(on which the souls of the deceased become impaled on their way 
to rebirth, and from which they must be saved by the shaman’s 
rites) (p. 65). 


4, and 5. The two *zhi books: 
1HG *zhi *gkv-*chung, “The head’, that is volume I, and 'Ha 
2zhi 1p’t 3man-*chung, “The tail’, that is volume II, in which the 
repayment of the demons in the eighteen realms of hell, and the 
arrival of the soul in the thirty-three heavens of the gods is 
described (pp. 74 and 104). 


6. 1Ha 'p’i *ts’an-?ngv 1k’u-*p’u, ‘Open the gates of the Iron Prison’ 
(p. 112). 
7. 1Ha*?zhi'p’i 'k’o-*lo *t’u, “The origin of the wheel (of nature)’ (p. 116). 


8. 2Nyi-2wua %ch’wua-'du, “The six realms of hell’, more correctly the 
six existences into which a man can be reborn. It consists of six 
volumes of Mantras or Dhiarani, which Dr Rock describes as 
unintelligible, even to the dto-mbas, and which are believed to be 
magic formulae efficacious for escorting the soul to the realm of 
the gods (p. 118). 

The conception of the soul passing through successive realms of danger 
and suffering conditioned by its conduct while on earth, has obvious affinities 
with Buddhist and Brahman thought, which are still clearer when considered 
in detail. Dr Rock also points out marked similarities with Burmese cosmo- 
logy, and suggests the foreign origin of the 1Hd *zhi 1p’1 as a whole. 

The names of most of the gods found on the *Ha zhi 'p’i do not occur elsewhere in their 

literature and so it would appear that the 4Ha °zhi 'p’i is an introduction from foreign 

parts, most likely of Buddhist and Brahman origin. Only here and there as in the case of 
2dto-!mbas and the supreme gods of the Na-khi pantheon, do we meet with the pure 

Na-khi element. The most curious thing on the 'Ha zhi 'p’i which would point to a 

Buddhist origin is the Svastika which appears throughout in the orthodox Buddhist 

fashion from right to left, instead of their original Bon Svastika which is from left to right. 

In the manuscripts however both forms occur (p. 108). 

It may not be inappropriate to recall in this connection The Tibetan Book 
of the Dead,’ which attempts to describe on the psychological plane the 
successive stages through which the souls of the deceased must pass in the 
intermediate state between death and complete liberation or rebirth in 
another body. 


? Edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, with the sub-title The After-death Experiences on the 
Bardo Plane, according to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English rendering, Oxford University 
Press, 1927, third edition 1957. See a review on this and the companion volume The Tibetan 
Book of the Great Liberation, in this issue of the Journal, p. 349 seqq. 
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On page 40 Dr Rock remarks: 


' Their many religious ceremonies consist mainly in propitiating and banishing demons 
and evil spirits. 

This is certainly a true description of the impression one receives when 
reading the translations of these Na-khi manuscripts. It is the more refresh- 
ing therefore to read in between the many ritualistic errors in the list of sins 
and wrongdoing that have given rise to the evil spirits, the Li-chou, those 
also of a purely ethical character: 

When you failed . . . to divide properly, or divided untruthfully, or stated a calumny. 


Or by taking people’s wealth and grain (taken an extra amount), or stolen some. 
) g peop g 


Or when you were avaricious or aspiring, or refractory all of which may have given rise 
to 1La-%chou. 


Or when you used false measures, false scales, or took the best grains, of silver, gold, 
turquoise and coral. 


Or when you . . . spoke good where evil was to have been spoken, or evil where good 
was to have been spoken. . . . 


Or thought good and evil, or prayed the *Bbue-'ddii (rosary) improperly. . . . 

Or caused quarrels and fights by cursing or killing people; or let dogs loose to chase wild 

animals on the mountain tops, or caught fish in the river (pp. 48—49). 

This indicates very clearly that even in this extreme form of magical 
animistic religion, the roots of pure ethical religion are present. It is no doubt 
this, appealing as it does to the deepest element in the human heart, that gives 
it its drive and persistence. 

With regard to the Na-khi script, Dr Rock emphasizes in these two 
papers the fact that in translating Na-khi manuscripts a number of words and 
phrases must be supplied by the reader. After an extreme instance of this 
kind on page 80, he remarks: 

We can see from this specimen of the original text how difficult it is to read or decipher a 

Na-khi book without a 2dto-1mba, who knows the story by heart, for he must know what 

is to be read into each sentence in addition; it is therefore next to impossible to read such 

books without the help of a priest. 

We can appreciate therefore his remark elsewhere that with the passing 
of the present generation of dto-mbas, the ability to read the Na-khi pictorial 
script will disappear. 


(7) The Romance of ?K’a-?mé-\Gyu-*mi-*gkyi, a Na-khi tribal love story.’ 
Tuis remarkable paper differs from the others considered so far in that the 
subject is not a religious rite, but, as the sub-title indicates, a love story. It is 
a love story known by heart by the Na-khi, but it is also found in manuscript 
form, because it is used at the Na-khi rite for propitiating the spirits of those 
who have committed suicide, the great *Hdr-"la-lli ceremony—the ‘wind 


* Bulletin de l’ Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, Vol. XXXIX, 1939. Pp. 152. Thirty-two 
plates, including two in colour; numerous outline reproductions of pictographic script in text. 
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sway perform’ ceremony—‘performed mainly for suicides, that is for single 
persons or for lovers who have died on the mountains’ (p. 7). 

The connection between the love story and suicides is due to the preva- 
lence of suicide among young Na-khi lovers, who, frustrated by enforced 
betrothal to other parties, take their lives together in a suicide pact. 

The Romance is the story of just such a Na-khi girl lover, *K’a-*Ma- 
1Gyu-*Mi-*Gkyi, and her hesitation as she prepared herself for suicide on a 
high alpine meadow below the Great Snow Range, followed by her spirit’s 
converse with the boy lover who failed to follow her in death. 

The paper consists of the transcription and translation of parts of two 
manuscripts, the 2Lv-?mbér-*lv !zaw %ssaw, in which the story is told, together 
with the corresponding pictographic texts, preceded by an account of the 
Na-khi musical instruments used in love-making; the Na-khi custom of 
suicide-pacts among lovers; and the *Har-?la-Ilii rites by which evil from 
their spirits is warded off. 

The love story is followed by the translation of a short text entitled “The 
Origin of 2K’ aw-*zhir’, the protective deity, who rules over the *Hdr-*la-"lii 
ceremony, and who has power to suppress the demons of suicides by hanging. 
This in turn is followed by the transcription and translation of songs sung by 
the !yu-?vu, or lover-suicides, as they encourage each other to the final act. 

The Songs, and the Romance itself, are full of poetic feeling, deep 
pathos, and consciousness of mystic union with the forces of nature, and with 
the spirit of the beloved. One may well wonder how this is expressed by 
means of a primitive pictographic script. From the Romance: 


Come, let your eyes happily behold the lovely alpine meadows; let your happy feet tread 


on the grass of the !yu-*vu; let your hands enjoy milking the yak. 


Let your house be of clouds, come when they rest on the high mountains, come drink the 
cold water on the mountain slopes; come eat the sugar on the fir leaves; come use the red 
tiger as your (riding) horse, herd the white stag as you would your cattle. 


Come, milk the white hind with the broad ears; weave the white clouds and white wind. 


To go and hang (myself) may be bliss, (my) heart will be at ease; not to go and hang 
(myself) will leave me in misery and distress. 


In the west (where) 2K’ a-?md-!gyu-*mi-gkyi had hanged herself on the great ?Shi-*/o-?nda 
Indz(ér), her body was dead, but not her soul, her soul was still able to speak. 
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* Ndzi-*bd-1yii-*la-'p’ ér looked quickly up to heaven and wept; his tears fell on the ground; 
(he said) 2K’a-?mda-!gyu-*mi-2gkyi, if I put the breath of the goat or the breath of the 
sheep (into your mouth) will you again be able to speak? 


If I give you turquoise and coral eyes, will you again be able to see? If I attach the roots 
of the pine and the oak, will you again be able to walk? If I substitute you silver and 
gold teeth, will you be able to laugh? 


*K’a-*md-'gyu-*mi-*gkyi said to *Ndzi-*bd-1yii-*la-1p’ér: . . . In the day time will the 
crane and hawk come and prey on me? In the night will the wild cat and the fox prey 
on me? 


2 Ndzi-*bé-yii-*lé-'p’ér draw thy sword from thy loin; and cut the hang-rope with which 
I tied my neck; take off thy white felt cloak and cover my body; at !Zhi-*ghiigh-*muen- 
1dsu-‘lv, there cremate me. Burn me till the bones have again turned white and my body 
has again turned to embers and soot. 


The Songs with which the paper closes are responses between a boy and 


a girl about to commit ! Yu-*vu: 


The Boy’s Song 
We are going, going along; 

We have gone (a long way) our feet aching; 

To the alpine meadow of ! Yu-*ch’ou on the snow range; 

There at that meadow we have arrived; 

We two, 

Pile up the wood and light a big fire; 

Let us sit by the fire; 

The yellow bamboo *K’a *kwuo-'kwuo; 

Let us strike it once more. 


We cannot retract our steps; 
Our tears made a road; 

And led us up on high; 
Now, at this time; 

I love you dearly girl; 

In your golden heart; 

What thinkest thou? 


The Girl’s Response 
I love you my dear boy; 


The mushrooms at the foot of the pine; 
They also will grow old; 


They will once die, that is the law; 
Die all must, there is no escape; 
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So in your heart you must not be sad; 
We two; 

Tomorrow or after tomorrow; 

We will always walk together; 
Holding our hands; 

In death in life one road we travel; 

If we quickly die; 

We will be earlier reborn; 

If we are early reborn 

We will earlier die; 


You my passionate boy; 

You must not be sad at heart; 
This golden evening indeed; 
This evening it is; 


I love you my boy; 
But I do not show remorse; 
Think neither left nor right (neither of 
the past nor the future); 
Do not be worried (Do not think about it); 
The yellow poison, the poison oil; 
Come let us drink a little; 


The Boy’s Last Song 


There would still be lots to say; 

Of words there is no end; 

In my heart I would still become sadder; 
So I will say no more 

Of the yellow poison, of the poison oil; 
We now must drink. 

Together, come let us drink, 

We two; 

Let us pass through the land of death! 
To go we must! 

Let us be gone. 


(8) 2Miuan 1Bpé or The Sacrifice to Heaven as practised by the \Na-*khi.® 
In this long paper of over one hundred and sixty pages Dr Rock insists that 
the 2Mian 1Bpé is the oldest of the ceremonies performed by the Na-khi 
dating back to the time when, as part of the Ch’iang tribe #%, they were still 
nomads on the grasslands of north-eastern Tibet. 

Dr Rock repeats what he has hinted in The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom that 
the Na-khi and the Mo-so §#2& are two different tribes, the present day 
natives of Yung-ning *‘#, the Hli-khin, or Liu-khi, probably being the 


® Monumenta Serica, XIII, 1948, pp. 160; 8 illustrations, and numerous examples of the 
Na-khi script in the text. 
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aboriginal Mo-so. He asserts that the 7*Muan-'bpé ceremony is unknown to 
the Mo-so, while it is practised by the Ch’iang of Li-fan #87. The statement 
that the Mo-so do not practise the ?Mian-1bpé is denied by Dr Rudolf 
Rahmann, s.v.D., in the same number of the Monumenta Serica’ quoting 
Bacot.1! In The Na-khi Naga Cult, however, Dr Rock again asserts that the 
Mo-so have no knowledge of the ?Mian-1bpé, and that this is the main differ- 
ence between the Mo-so and the Na-khi.!? 


The main difference between the Mo-so and the 4Na-?khi who are now almost indis- 

tinguishable on account of intermarriage is that the latter like the Ch’iang still practise 

the *Muan-bpé or Sacrifice to Heaven . . . while to the Mo-so 2Muan-'bpé is entirely 
unknown. 

After a general description of the "Mian ‘bpé ceremony, in which he 
explains his opinion that while the main ?Mian 1bpé ceremonies are derived 
from nomadic days, the minor ceremonies belong to their later agricultural 
phase, the author translated numerous Na-khi texts connected with 7Mutan 
1bp6 and other related ceremonies, some fifteen texts in all. Besides actual 
*Muan 'bpé rites these include texts used at purification ceremonies and at 
confession rites for wrong doing. As in his other similar writings Dr Rock 
illustrates his paper freely with examples of Na-khi pictographic script together 
with explanations of the meaning. 

In one case, that of the *Ghiigh ?Gku *Ha or ‘Ox Present Alive’ ceremony, 
the pictographic script of each page of the Na-khi manuscript is reproduced, 
followed by a romanized transcription, a literal translation, and a free trans- 
lation into English. In other cases the title only of the manuscript is given 
in Na-khi script, followed sometimes by a romanized transcription and 
translation, sometimes by a free translation alone. 

Dr Rahmann in his Remarks points out that in the 2Mian !bpé ceremonies 
as practised by the Na-khi there are several that are similar to customs among 
the Altai Turks and other Central Asian tribes to-day, e.g. the white colour of 
the sacrificial victim, the red tassel tied to the neck of the steer, the throwing 
of uncooked rice, the times of the two main sacrifices, the absence of a priest, 
the lack of blemish in the victim, and the original addressing of the sacrifice 
to Heaven alone. He points out that besides those belonging to the culture 
of the nomads, there are other elements in the ceremonies which must have 
come from a different source, namely from the civilization of the tribes among 
whom the Na-khi settled in the Chinese western borderland: the three trees, 
representing Heaven, Earth and Man (the Emperor), the high pole represent- 


10 ‘Remarks on the Sacrifice to Heaven of the 1Na-?khi and Other Tribes of South-west 
China’, Monumenta Serica, XIII, p. 401. 


1) Les Mo-so, Leiden, 1913, p. 15. 
12 Vol. I, p. 3. 
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ing the cosmic tree, the white stones, and the presence of shamans. He 
emphasizes in particular the groves of trees with the juniper tree and white 
stones, the former connecting with the cosmic tree, and the latter with the 
cosmic mountain, the cosmic tree on the cosmic mountain being ‘a lunar 


mythological theme’ (p. 408). 


These elements belong to a complex in which originally the tilling of the soil, matriliny, 
bloody (shamanistic) rituals and lunar mythology form a coherent unit (p. 405). 


(9) The Na-khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies is a two volume work of 
nearly one thousand pages, including plates and descriptions. It is restricted 
to a study of the Naga cults of the Na-khi people, and other religious cere- 
monies related to them. Even so, its scope is immense, consisting of the 
translation and annotation of over one hundred Na-khi manuscripts, together 
with nearly sixty photographs illustrating relevant parts of Na-khi ceremonial. 
Some twelve plates consist of photographic reproductions of parts of selected 
manuscripts; and the translations of the manuscripts are headed with text 
illustrations reproducing and explaining the pictographic script used in the 
title, together with numerous other reproductions of the Na-khi script in the 
text. 

Besides the transcription of the pictograms in roman letters, and the 
literal translation of the manuscripts into English, the text of each manuscript 
is copiously annotated in more than 1,000 footnotes, in which there is gathered 
a vast store of knowledge of Na-khi religious ideas and practices, and details 
of legends and myths, preserved by the Na-khi 2dto-1mbas or priests. 

In his short and somewhat confused Introduction Dr Rock traces the 
migration of the Na-khi people from the Tibetan grassland to their present 
location at Li-chiang. He describes the historical development of Na-khi 
religion from the primitive nature-worship of the grasslands, without the use 
of priests or 2dto-'mbas, and from Bon, ‘the ancient pre-Buddhistic national 
religion of Tibet’ (p. 5), to the coming of Buddhism and the admixture of 
Buddhist rites. 


1Na-?khi religious literature has been influenced by Burmese Nat worship, Chinese 

Taoism, and finally Tibetan Buddhism, its core is however Bén with an admixture of 

aboriginal tribal shamanism. (p. 5). 

Next he describes the Naga cult (p. 8 ff.). The Nagas are nature- 
spirits inhabiting mountains, woods, rocks, uncultivated fields and lands, as 
well as springs, rivers and waters. They give fertility and wealth, but are also 
capable of inflicting misfortune and loss. The object of the ceremonies is to 
make magic by which the Nagas are controlled, prevented from doing 
mischief, and compelled to bestow blessings. ‘The power to coerce the Nagas 
abides in the 2dto-'mbas. The rites are intended to propitiate the Nagas on 


7 
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the one hand, and on the other to destroy their power by magical spells 
(p. 10). All the Na-khi ceremonies are performed in the open: in meadows 
or in the courts of houses. The more recent custom of arranging improvised 
chapels and the use of Thang-kas is due to lamaist influence. Compare 
“The Birth and Origin of the Dto-mba Shi-lo’ :1% 

Their religion, if such it can be called, is the almost pure Bon Shamanism which has 

survived among them in a more or less unadulterated form. They never had any temples 

or lamaseries, neither in the Chinese or Tibetan sense of the word, and all their numerous 
ceremonies like those of the ancient Bon were and still are performed in the open. Every 

Mo-so village has its own sorcerer or rather priest, whom they call ‘dto-mba’. 

The relation to the Chinese Taoist religion is seen in the conception of 
different Nagas governing the four quarters and the centre, each with dis- 
tinctive colours: for the East, white; for the South, green; for the West, dark 
red; for the North, yellow; and the region between heaven and earth, spotted. 
The scheme differs however from the Chinese scheme: East, green; South, 
red; West, white; North, black; and Centre, yellow. 

The manuscripts described and translated in this book are connected 
with two kinds of Bon ceremonies: the 2Ssu !ddii 1gv ceremonies which have 
to do with the origin and powers of the Nagas and their relation to the people, 
and the ?Ch’ou ceremonies, which are purification ceremonies by 
means of which infertility, the consequence of wrong doing, is removed. 

The former consist of three groups, and occupy volume one and part of 
volume two: 

1. 1Ssu 1kv, the origin of the Nagas; ?Gko 36, offerings of grain; 1Ndshir 

3pa, the magical powers of the *Dto-!mbas. 

2. The experiences of the Na-khi with the Nagas; transgressions and 
their consequences. 

3. The Gariida’s fight with the Nagas: searching for medicine; confes- 
sion of sin; erecting of the Mandala; followed by the opening of 
the gates and the escorting of the Nagas back to their particular 
realms. 

The latter occupy part of volume two. 


(10). The ?Zhi 3Ma Funeral Ceremony of the 1Na-khi of Southwest China, the 
latest of Dr Rock’s works to appear to date, is, as the title indicates, a study 
of funeral ceremonies. The ?Z/i Ma is the funeral ceremony for ordinary 
people as the *Shi 2/o 8nv, in which the and *.Shi-?lo 2ssaw 
described above,'4 are chanted, is the funeral ceremony for priests (dto-mbas) 
only. 


18 BEFEO XXXVI, p. 1. 


44 °The Birth and Origin of Dto-mba Shi-lo’, Artibus Asiae, Vol. VIII, fasc. 1, 1935 (1937), 
and BEFEO XXXVI, 1937. 
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The book follows the usual plan of Dr Rock’s studies. After an Intro- 
duction, in which the coming of the Na-khi to the Li-chiang district during 
the Han dynasty, and the coming of the Mo-so some time earlier, is discussed, 
and the different kinds of funeral ceremonies practised by the Na-khi are 
outlined, the great Na-khi funeral ceremony, the 2Zhi-*Ma, is described, and 
all the books chanted at the ?Z/i-’Md ceremony, forty-one in all, are trans- 
lated, except those already included in The Na-khi 1Ha *Zhi 'P’i or The 
Road the Gods Decide (Studies in Na-khi Literature, II). 

In each case the title of the book is given in Na-khi pictorial script, and 
explained. A translation or synopsis of the text follows, with minute explana- 
tions and notes, in some cases preceded by a transcription in roman letters 
of the whole text, and by a reproduction of the complete text in Na-hki 
pictographic script. 

The plates, though few, are of excellent quality, and include scenes from 
the Na-khi region and Na-khi pictures that are relevant to the theme of the 
book. 

There remains an earlier publication on the same subject, The 1D’a *Nv 
Funeral Ceremony with special reference to the origin of 1Na-*khi weapons,'® 
which I have not had an opportunity of seeing. 


Before closing this account of Na-khi literature I would like to call 
attention to the reprinting of the Na-khi dictionary by Mr Li Lin-ts’an 
2 94% to which Dr Rock makes occasional reference. Mr Li, we learn from 
the preface, was a young Chinese artist who during his travels in north- 
western Yunnan in 1939 became interested in the Na-khi script. With 
financial assistance from friends and from the Ministry of Education he resided 
at Li-chiang for two years, learning the language of the Na-khi and translating 
their books. In 1941 he became a member of the National Central Museum, 
travelling widely among the Na-khi, and in 1943 he compiled the dictionary 
with the help of Mr Chang K’un 4&3, research assistant of the Institute 
of History and Philology of the Academia Sinica, and Mr Ho Ts’ai ny, a 
Na-khi from Li-chiang. 

Regarding ‘Na-khi’ and ‘Mo-so’ as synonymous, Mr Li calls his dic- 
tionary A Dictionary of Mo-so Hieroglyphics RIG (Mo-so 
hsiang-hsing wén-tzi tzii-tien). It consists of 2,120 hieroglyphs arranged in 
eighteen groups according to subjects, with the sounds inscribed in interna- 
tional phonetics script, and the meaning explained in Chinese characters. 


BEFEO XXXVI, 1937. 
16 Anthropos, Vol. 50, 1955, fasc. 1—3. 
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The dictionary was reprinted in Hong Kong in 1953 by Mr Wei Chii- 
hsien #36!" who has contributed a Foreword in Chinese. There is a 
Preface by Dr Li Chi 4®# of the Academia Sinica in Taiwan, and a Preface 
and Introduction by Mr Li Lin-ts’an, all in Chinese, with a short summary 
in English. 

In the new edition an article by Professor Tung Tso-pin ##*# from 
The Continent  b##t % comparing the Oracle Bones inscriptions and the Na- 
khi script has been appended in place of a Preface contributed by him to 
the first edition. 

In the Introduction Mr Li calls attention to the two Na-khi scripts, the 
pictographic and the phonetic, and gives it as his opinion that the phonetic 
script was invented later than the pictographic. 

Mr Li Lin-ts’an and Mr Ho Ts’ai are still engaged in the study of the 
Na-khi language. A paper by them entitled 22% RIL ® @ KR BBM 
Yunnan Li-chiang Lu-tien ch’ii Mo-so tsu ch’in-shu ch éng-wei (Kinship Terms 
of the Mo-so of Lu-tien and Likiang, Yunnan) has recently appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Ethnological Society of China.8 Another paper by Mr Li Lin- 
ts’an entitled HE BE Mo-so tsu ti hung-shui ku-shih (The Story 
of the Great Flood of the Mo-So Tribe), in Chinese with English summary, 
has appeared in the last issue of the Bulletin of the Institute of Ethnology of 
the Academia Sinica, Taiwan, as this review is going to the Press.!9 This 
includes a free translation into Chinese of the Mo-so (Na-khi) account of the 
Flood from a different text from that used by J. F. Rock (see p. 422 above), 
together with a transcription, and literal translation and explanation, of the 
pictograms on the twenty-three leaves of text, which are also reproduced. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


17 The Shuo-wén Society, 62A Bonham Road, Hong Kong (1953). HK$10.00 
18 Taiwan, No. 1, August 1955. 
19 Taiwan, No. 3, Spring 1957. 
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FAR EASTERN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. RECENT ARTICLES 


ANNALS OF THE HITOTSUBASHI ACADEMY 
(Tokyo) 


Vo. VI, No. 2, Apri, 1956. On Latent Unemployment—An Interpretation as an Economic 
Problem: Toxutaro YAMANAKA. Fiscal Policy and Industrialization in Japan 1868— 1895: 
Moroxkazu Kimura. The Price System in the Soviet Union: Kazuo Nonomura. Ethnogra- 
phical in John Locke’s Theories (I): H1pEo Suzuki. Accounting Classifications of Assets: 
Tosuio Iino. 


VoL. VII, No. 1, OcroBEr 1956. The Essential Features of Voluntary Salvage: KoTaro Fujimoto. 
Saikaku’s ‘Economic Man’: 'TatsuNosukE Ugpa. On the Five Year Economic Plan in Japan: 
Yuzo Yamapa. Economic Growth and Agriculture: Kazushi OHKAWA. The Industrialization 
of Japan—A Geographical Analysis: Ryvuziro Isuipa. Descartes et le ‘Menteur’: KUNITAKA 
NEGISHI. 


ART AND LETTERS 
(JOURNAL OF THE Roya INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON SOCIETY) 
(London ) 


VoL. XXX, No. 1, 1956. Romantic: RABINDRANATH TaGoRE. Archery: JEANNINE AUBOYER. 
Give and Take: R. RensHAW. Sandalwood Carvings from Mysore. A Geographical Sketch of 
the Satavahana Empire: C. KRrisHNA GatROLA. Satish Gujral: Harry BAINgs. An 
Exhibition of Indonesian Art and Handicrafts. Reviews. 


VoL. XXX, No. 2, 1956. Essays and Speeches in commemoration of the 2,500th anniversary of 
the attainment of Nirvana by the Lord Buddha. 


Artipus ASIAE 
(Ascona, Switzerland) 


VoL. XIX, No. 1, 1956. The Buddha of Seirydji: GREcoRY ANDERSON and LEon Hurvitz. 
An Early Chinese Landscape Painting: LAURENCE SICKMAN and A, G. WENLEY. Note sur un 
Bas-Relief indien de Ndgarjunakonda: Mirei..e Benisti. Two Interesting Saiva Terracottas 
in the Bikaner Museum: R. C. AGRAWALA. Chinese Ceramics and Tom Harrisson: JOUN A. 
Pore. In Memoriam Robert Fazy: CONSTANTIN REGAMEY. Bibliographia. 


Voi. XIX, No. 2, 1956. Chinese Buddhist Bronzes at the Kamakura Museum: H. MUNSTERBERG. 
A Core and Flake Industry of Palaeolithic Type from Central Japan: JOHN MARINGER. An 
Unusual Hand Position in Ceylon Statuary: D. 'T. DEvENDRA. Exposition d’Art iranien a 
Rome: R. GuirsHMAN. In Memoriam W. B. Honey: DesMonD Gure. Bibliographia. 


VoL. XIX, Nos. 3 and 4, 1956. L’arc et la fléche dans l’iconographie ancienne de I’ Inde: JEANNINE 
Ausoyer. Perspectives nouvelles sur l’astronomie indienne: ROGER BILLARD. Arts du Champa 
et du Cambodge préangkorien. La Date de Mi-sén E-1: J. Botssetier. L’ Afghanistan et les 
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problemes de |’ archéologie indienne: JEAN-MartE CasaL. Une Roue de la Loi avec inscription en 
Pali provenant du Site de P’ra Pathém: G. Capés. Phra Pathom in Mediaeval Tradition: 
PRINCE DHANI Nivat. Un Miroir T’ang de Suse: R. GHIRSHMAN. The Boar Aspect of Visnu 
in Khmer Art: MADELEINE GITEAU. New Evidence for the Dating of Sukhodaya Art: A. B. 
GriswoLp. Ceylon and the Buddha Image in the Round: Sint GuNasINGHE. An Image of 
Aditi-Uttdnapad: STELLA Kramriscu. An Early Javanese Bronze, The Gupta International 
Style and Clay Technique: SHERMAN E. Lee. South-East Asian Architecture and the Stipa 
of Nandangarh: J. E. vaN LOHUIZEN-DE LEEUW. The 550 Jatakas in Old Burma: G. H. Luce. 
Objets de bronze communs au Cambodge, a la Malaisie et al’ Indonesie: Louts MALLERET. Notes 
d’ Iconographie hindoue. A propos de deux piéces inédites du Musée Guimet: MArté-THERESE DE 
MALLMANN. A Bas-relief at ‘Isurumuni’, Anurddhapura: S. PARANAVITANA. A Figurine of 
Lysippan Type from the Far East—The Tra Vinh Bronze ‘Dancer’: CHARLES Picarp. The 
Vine-scroll in Gandhadra: BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. Mueng Fa Ded. An Ancient Town in 
Northeast Thailand: M. C. Supyaprapis Diskut. The Goddess Mahishdsuramardini in 
Kushana Art: ODETTE VIENNOT. Naga Figures at Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Chicago: H. F. 
E. Visser. ‘Bronzes of India and Greater India’. An Exhibition held during November 1955 at 
the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence: ALFRED SALMONY. 


Asta Major 
(London) 


New Series. Voit. V. Part 2, NovEMBER 1956. Monastic Estates in T’ang China: D. C. 
TwitcHeTt. The Composition of the Gongsuen Long tzyv: A. C. GRAHAM. A Study on the 
Modified Tones in Spoken Cantonese (II): K. P. K. Wurraker. Shifting Cultivation in 
Tsushima in the 18th Century: J. R. McEwan. Reforming the Chinese Script: B. SCHINDLER. 
Notices of Books. 


BIJDRAGEN 
Tot TaaL-, LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE 
(The Hague) 


Voi. CXII, No. 1, 1956. C. C. Berg and ancient Javanese history: F. D. K. Boscu. Pane na 
Bolon, ein Kriegsorakel der Toba-Batak auf Sumatra (mit nachschrift von P. Voorhoeve) : 
J. WiNKLER. JIets over de jongste Indonesische letterkunde—Het werk van Sitor Situmorang: 
H. J. pe Graar. The Balinese realm of death: Jacopa HooyKaas. Nieuw-Guinea, een balans 
en een programma: V. E. Korn. De publicaties van het Instituut in de periode 1945—1955. 
Boekbespreking. Te verwachten recensies. 


VoL. CXII, No. 2, 1956. Ten geleide. Les organisations dualistes existent-elles?: CLAUDE L&v1- 
Strauss. On some modes of ethnographic comparison: MELVILLE J. HERsKOviTs. De visie der 
participanten op hun cultuur: P. E. DE JOSSELIN DE JonG. Myth in a changing world: G. W. 
Locuer. Om eigen wereld: J. VAN Baat. Locale groepen en dubbele afstamming in Kodi, 
West-Sumba: F. A. E. van WoupeEN. 


VoL. CXII, No. 3, 1956. 
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Voi. CXII, No. 4, 1956. Herdenking van Gerrit Jan Held (1 juli 1906—28 september 1955): 
J. P. B. DE JossELIn DE Jonc. Willem Verstegen, een extra-ordinaris Raad van Indié als 
avonturier in India in 1659: P. H. Port. The beginnings of Old-Javanese historical literature: 
J. E. vAN Lonuizen-pE Leeuw. Additions to a study on Skt. °Anta-, ° Antara- etc.: J. GONDA. 
Een brief aan Jan Pietersz. Coen teruggevonden: W. Pu. Coo.naas. Korte mededelingen. 
Boekbespreking. Te verwachten recensies. 


BULLETIN DE L’ECOLE FRANCAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT 
(Saigon) 


Vot. XLVIII, No. 1, 1956. Le Lo-feou chan, étude de géographie religieuse: M. Soymik. Le 
courant affectif a l’intérieur de brahmanisme ancien: A.-M. EsNout. Nouvelles données sur les 
origines du royaume khmér—la stéle de Vat Luong Kau prés de Vat Ph'u: G. Capks. Une 
cérémonie en l’honneur des génies de la mine de sel de Ban Bo, Moyen Laos (Contribution a I’ étude 
du jeu de Ti-K’i): CH. ARCHAIMBAULT. Note sur un site néolithique de la province de Plet Ku: 
P.-B. Laront. Samuddaghosajataka. Conte pali tiré du Panidsajataka: G. TERRAL. 


BULLETIN OF THE MuSEUM OF Far EASTERN ANTIQUITIES 
(Stockholm ) 


No. 28, 1957. Cognate Words in the Chinese Phonetic Series: BERNHARD KARLGREN. Some 
Recent Developments in Chinese Textile Studies: PAULINE Stmmons. A List of Works by 
Bernhard Karlgren: prepared by Etse GLAHN. The Site of Ma-kia-yao: Bo SOMMARSTROM. 


BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
(University of London) 


VoL. XVIII, Part 1, 1956. A Note on the Sira of Ibn Ishaq: A. Gutttaume. Folk-remedies from 
Hadramawt: R. B. SERJEANT. Autograph diary of an eleventh-century historian of Baghdad 
(I): G. Maxoist. Iranian missa, Indian bija: H. W. Battey. On the relationships between 
Early Buddhism and other contemporary systems: A. K. WaRDER. Feng Meng-lung and the Ku 
chin hsiao shuo: Cyriv Bircn. Some features of the Mfinu verbal system: MALCOLM GUTHRIE. 
Accentual patterns in verbal forms in the Isaaq dialect of Somali: B. W. ANDRzEJEWSKI. The 
Middle Voice in Fula: D. W. Arnott. Sufism in Somaliland—a study in tribal Islam (II): 
I. M. Lewis. Sanza, a characteristic feature of Zande language and thought: E. E. Evans- 
PritcHaRD. Notes and Communications. Reviews and Short Notices. 


VoL. XVIII, Parr 2, 1956. Doctrine and practice in Islamic law—one aspect of the problem: 
N. J. Coutson. Three Mahdist letter-books: P. M. Hott. Autograph diary of an eleventh- 
century historian of Baghdad (II): George Makoist. Par-i Bahda’s ‘Mongol’ ode (Mongolica, 
2): V. Minorsky. Polyphemus and Tepegiz: C. S. Munpy. Some notes on the background 
and date of Tsaur Jyr’s poem on the three good courtiers: K. P. K. Wuitaker. Franke’s 
Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches: O. BERKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL. The government of 
T’ang in the early eighth century: D. C. Twircnett. Tadamine’s preface to the Oi river 
poems: E. B. CEaDEL. Notes on Mon epigraphy: H. L. Suorto. Notes on Baule phonology: 
J. M. Stewart. Notes and Communications. Reviews and Short Notices. 
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VoL. XVIII, Part 3, 1956. In honour of J. R. Firtu. Professor J. R. Firth: R. L. 'TuRNER. 
Publications issued through the Publications Committee, 1946—56. Bdjalani: D. N. MACKENZIE. 
‘Wisdom and lies’-—variations on a Georgian literary theme: D. M. LANG. Indo-Arica III: 
R. L. Turner. The languages of Calcutta, 1760—1840:'T. W. CLark. In Indian contribution 
to the study of property: J. DuNcAN M. Derrett. The descent group system of the Raj Gonds: 
CHRISTOPH VON FiRER-HaIMENDORF. Tibetan so and Chinese ya ‘tooth’: WALTER SIMON. 
Mr Turumi-Syunsuke on the ‘amuletic’ use of words: F. J. DANIELS. Word classes in Vietnam- 
ese: P. J. HONEY. Observations on nominal classes in Bantu languages: MALCOLM GUTHRIE. 
A phonological analysis of the Szechuanese monosyllable: N. C. Scorr. ‘Openness’ in Tigre—a 
problem in prosodic statement: F. R. PALMER. Some aspects of the phonology of the nominal forms 
of the Turkish word: NATALIE WATERSON. Five Yurok songs—a musical and textual analysis: 
R. H. Ropins and Norma McLeop. 


BULLETIN DE LA SociéTé pes Erupes INDOCHINOISES 
(Saigon) 


Novuve._e Série, Tome XXXI, No. 1, 1¢* Trrmestre 1956. Etude sur la musique sino-viétnam- 
tenne et les chants populaires du Viét-Nam: NGUYEN-DiNH Lal. Note additionnelle: Vu~o"NG 
Honc Sén. Actes de la Société. 


NovuveELLe SErtz, Tome XXXI, No. 2, 2 Trrmestre 1956. La légende de Nang Téng On: 
PrerRE Bitarp. Notes sur le R. P Cadiére: BERNARD Bourotte. L’Extréme-Orient vu par 
quelques poétes frangais: Louis MALLERET. Etude de procédés de fonderie artisanale au Viét- 
Nam: ReNE Mercier. Notes sur quelques pieces de monnaie métalliques sino-viétnamiennes : 
Maurice Durand. Actes de la Société. 


NOovuvELLe SERIE, TOME XXXI, No. 3, 3¢ TrimestreE 1956. Bio-bibliographie de la médecine 
chinoise: PreERRE Huarp et Wonc. Un édicule birman au Laos: HENRI Marcuav. Bibliogra- 
phie—J. Boisselier, La statuaire khmére et son évolution: HENRI MaRcHAL. Actes de la Société. 


East AND WEST 
(Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Extremo Oriente) 
(Rome) 


Vot. VII, No. 1, Aprit 1956. The Meeting between East and West: J. E. vAN LOHUIZEN-DE 
Leeuw. The Simantonnayana as described in the Grhyasiitras: J. Gonpa. Architectural 
Decoration: Mo 'TsuNG Cutanc. The nature of Kaku according to Abhinavagupta: RANIERO 
Gno.t. The Latin alphabet in China: GivuLiaNo Bertuccioit. The Goldsmith’s Art and 
Toreutics in ancient Persia: MARIO BussaGLi. Some Informations about Sports, Indoor Games 
and Pastimes in the Ancient Literature and Early Inscriptions of Bengal and Assam: Taro NATH 
CHAKRAVARTI. Introduction to the Sijo—the Epigram: Peter H. Lee. Mazzini and Indian 
Nationalism: R. K. pas Gupta. Contemporary Italian Poetry—the new Poets: VirGiL1o 
Orsini. Prehistoric sites discovered in inhabited regions of Tibet: PETER AUFSCHNAITER. Old 
skeletal remains from Tibet (Lhasa): GiusepPpE GENNA. On two herbivore teeth from diggings 


in Lhasa country: GUGLIELMO MANGILI. In the Libary. Cinema—In the footsteps of Marco 
Polo: Ex1o Rurro. 
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VoL. VII, No. 2, Jury 1956. The Mongols in the Ming Era (1368—1644): Louis HAmMBIs. 


Afghanistan—Geographical and historical sketches of some localities: AHMAD ALI KonzaD. 
The P’a-spun of Leh Tehsil in Ladak, Eastern Kashmir, India: PRiNcE PETER OF GREECE AND 
DENMARK. The t’ai-k’ou—Some notes on the clothing hook of old China: Rewt ALLEY. Oriental 
and Mediterranean ancient erotic symbolism: Juttus Evota. Our Neolithic Ancestors: Hsta 
Nal. Khajuraho: Santosu K. Bose. Camote Ritual in Leyte and Samar: RICHARD ARENS. 
In the Library. Cinema—Liang Shan-po and Chu Ying-tai: Eto Rurro. 


VoL. VI, No. 3, OcToBER 1956. India in the Letters of Pietro della Valle: G1usEPPE DE LORENZO. 


The Ancient Civilizations of Manchuria: Louis Hamsis. Indian Events in Trogus Pompeius— 
Search for a lost source: Mario BussaGui. Begram in the light of the recent work ‘New archeo- 
logical enquiries at Begram’: AuMAD ALI Kouzap. Two bronze masks of t’ao-t’ich: LIONELLO 
Lanciotti. The colonial deviation in Indonesian History: Justus M. VAN DER Kroger. [X 
Conference of Junior Sinologues: LioneLLo Lanciotti. Inauguration. of Father Sidotti’s 
memorial stone in Tokyo: MarceLLo Muccio.i. New Material on Man’s Origins: Pet WEN- 
Cuunc. In the Library. 


Vor. VII, No. 4, January 1957. Buddha Jayanti: Giuseppe Tucci. The Nirvana of the 


Buddha: Giuseppe DE LORENzO. The historical data we possess on the Person and the Doctrine 
of the Buddha: EF. FRAuwALLNER. On ‘perverted views’: EDWARD Conze. Spiritual Virility in 
Buddhism: Evoia. Hold or retain?: MarceLLe Latou. The legend of Barlaam and 
Joasaph in Byzantium and in the Romance Europe: Raout Manse.it. Khuddakanikaya and 
Ksudrakapitaka: Er. Lamotte. The Traibhiimikathad—Buddhist Cosmology and Treaty on 
Ethics: G. Cazpks. The notion of time in early Buddhism: ANDRE BaREAU. What the Eightfold 
Path may still mean to mankind: Massimo Scauicero. In the Library. Spirit of the Japanese 
Cinema: Rurro. 


Far EASTERN CERAMIC BULLETIN 


(University of Michigan) 


VoL. VIII, No. 1, Serta, No. 33, Marcu 1956. .A Siamese Ceramic Head: JEAN PAuL SLUSSER. 


The Willow Pattern—English and Chinese: F. St. GEORGE SPENDLOVE. Notes and Comments— 
Head-rest or Book-stand?: KamMER AGa-OcLu. On Ceramic Pillow Decor: TaDasHi Naito. 
On Japanese Terms, Akae and Tenkei: Tavasui Naito. A Letter in re Yokogawa Catalogue: 
G. st. G. M. Gompertz. Correspondence in re Ozaki on sé ch’ing tai fén hung—A Letter from 
London: Sir PercivaL Davin; A Letter from Washington: Joun A. Pope; A Letter from 
Boston: RoBeRT TREAT PAINE, JR. Book Review. Index to Volume VII, 1955. 


Vo. VIII, No. 2, Sertat No. 34, June 1956. Onda, Pottery Village of Kyushu: BERNARD LEACH. 
A Map of Japan on a Hirado Plate:'T. VotKer. Far Eastern Ceramic Group—Spring Meeting 
at Boston. 


Vor. VIII, No. 3, Serta No. 35, SEPTEMBER 1956. Russian Excavations of Chinese Ceramics in 
Transcaucasia—A Recent Published Report Discussed: KaMER AGA-OGLU. Oriental Art in 
Argentina: HENRY Nori. Siamese Ceramic Sculpture: TOM HARRISSON. Reviews. 


Vo. VIII, No. 4, SertaL No. 36, DecemMBER 1956. The Caspary Memorial Gift of Chinese 
Porcelains to Philadelphia: JEAN GORDON LEE. 
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Tue Far EASTERN QUARTERLY 
(Pennsylvania) 


Vor. XV, No. 2, Fepruary 1956. Village Government in Eastern and Southern Asia—A Sympo- 
sium. Introduction: Ropert E. Warp. The Japanese Village and Its Government: Kurt 
Sremner. Village Government in India: N. Srinivasan. Local Government in Rural Central 
Java: Rosert R. Jay. The Philippine Barrio: Joun H. RoMANI. Some Limitations of Chinese 
Fiction: JouN L. BisHop. Review Article—The Impact of Communist China on Visitors from 
India: Marcaret W. Fisher and Joan V. BonpuraANT. Notes on ‘Changing the Map of 
China’: CHAOYING FANG and LIENCHE FANG. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XV, No. 3, May 1956. Artist, Patron, and Public in India: STELLA KRAMRISCH. Ozaki 
Yukio—Political Conscience of Modern Japan: DouGLas H. MENDEL, JR. The Problem of the 
Peasant Agriculturist in Meiji Japan, 1873— 1885: Morris Davip Morris. Administrative 
Transition from Han to Ken—The Example of Okayama: Arpatu W. Burks. The Buriat 
Intelligentsia: Ropert A. RupPen. Redefinition of Ideas in Time—The Chinese Classics and 
History: JosepH R. LevENsonN. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XV, No. 4, Aucust 1956. A Note on Sanskritization and Westernization: M. N. SRINIVAS. 
Variety and Integration in the Pattern of Indian Culture: V. RAGHAVAN. Traditional Property 
Concepts in China: H. F. ScHURMANN. Language Reform in China—Some Recent Develop- 
ments: Harriet C. Mitts. The Beginnings of the Japanese Occupation of Java: Harry J. 
BenDA. Review Article—Some Problems in East-West Communication: Ropert H. BROWER. 
Book Reviews. 


FRANCE-ASIE 
(Saigon) 
Voi. XII, No. 116, January 1956. 


VoL. XII, No. 117, Fepruary 1956. Relations précolombiennes entre I’ Asie et l’ Amérique du Sud: 
RoBert HEINE-GELDERN. Premier Jour du Tét: ALFRED Meynarp. Vérités révolution- 
naires sur la médecine chinoise(?): R. DE LA Fuye. Cérémonie a Kombiit: JAcQUES DOURNES. 
La merveilleuse histoire de Thmenh Chey I Astucieux (II): Pierre Bitarp. De /a signification 
de BA et ME affixés aux noms de monuments khmérs: FRANCOIS MARTINI. Note sur le Bayon 
d’ Angkor: G. Monop-HeErzen. I] y a dix ans mourait Henri Bergson: ANDRE TisstER. Notes 
et Chroniques. Les Revues. 


VoL. XII, Nos. 118— 120, Marcu-Aprit-May, 1956. Présence du Royaume Lao—Présence géogra- 
phique et humaine: Rent Tissor. Introduction a l'histoire du Laos: GEORGE Cazpés. Presence 
historique: S. E. Katay D. SasoritH. Tableau chronologique de Vhistoire du Laos: A. R. 
Matuiev. Deux relations de voyages au Laos au XVII¢ siécle: Paut Livy. L’art décoratif: 
HENRI Marcuat. Les grottes sculptées de la province de Vientiane: SUZANNE KARPELES. 
Tableau synoptique des divers caractéres qui distinguent les statues du Bouddha selon les époques 
auxquelles elles appartiennent. La musique: S. A. LE PRINCE SOUVANNA-PHOUMA. Le calendrier 
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lao: S. A. Le Prince PuetsaraTH. Le Baci: THao Nuouvy Asuay. Rites de la naissance: 
CHARLES ARCHAIMBAULT. Rites du mariage: 'THAO NHouy ABHaAy. Rites de la mort et des 
funérailles: THao Nuovy Le boun Khoun Khao (Féte de la Motsson): Martr- 
DanieL Faure. Le sacrifice du buffle ad Vat Ph’u: CHARLES ARCHAIMBAULT. Le sacrifice du 
buffle et la prédiction du temps a Vientiane: Paut Livy. La péche et les Fétes du Ang: Raouu 
SERENE. Les tambours de pagodes: CHARLES ARCHAIMBAULT. Les noms de personnes: 'THAO 
Nuovuy Asuay. Enfances lao: PRincEssE SOUVANNA-PHOUMA. Le jeu de Phay-tong: S. E. 
Katay D. SasoritH. Cour d’amour et poésie: THao Nuouy AsuHay. Le code des bons 
usages: PIERRE S. NGINN. Le tissage: PIERRES. NGINN. Le fabricant de khéne: 'THao KENE. 
La cuisine lao: ANDREE-YVETTE GOUINEAU. Quelques recettes de cuisine: ANDREE-Y VETTE 
Gourngau. Le Bouddhisme lao: THao NHouy ABHay. Organisation du Clergé bouddhique: 
KruonG PatHouMxaD. Le Nouvel An (5* mois): PYERRE S. NGINN. Le boun Bang Fay 
(Féte des Fusées—6* mois): Marte-DaANnteEL Faure. Le Caréme et la Féte des Eaux (8-11¢ 
mots): PrERRE S. NGINN. Les Fétes du That Luang (12¢ mois): THAao Nuouy ABuHay. Le 
boun Pha-Vét (4° mois): Marte-DaNtEL Faure. Quelques pratiques de médecine tradition- 
nelle: DR OupomM SouvaANNAVONG. Les écritures lao: Louis Finot. La langue: Francois 
Martini. La littérature: PHOUVONG PHIMMASONE. La versification: THAO NHOUy ABHay. 
Sin Xay: Nuouy Apuay (traduction). Annales du lan Xang: Louis Finot and AucusTE 
Pavie (translations). Proverbes: Pau Lévy et PIERRE S. NGINN. Legendes et fables: BANYEN 
Lévy et des éléves du Lycée Pavie. L’Institut Bouddhique et |’Enseignement religieux: 
PHOUVONG PHIMMASONE. L’Enseignement primaire: Tay KEOLUANGKOT. L’ Enseignement 
secondaire: Marc Maucer. Perspectives d’ Enseignement technique: LUCIEN VAISSIERE. Laide 
frangaise économique et technique au Laos: BERNARD Bocuet. Les timbres-poste lao: HENRY 
Boucuon. Bibliographie. 


VoL. XII, No. 121—122, Jung-Juty, 1956. Véictssitudes des tempéraments spirituels: FRITHJOF 


Scuuon. L’Inde et les sciences il y a deux mille ans: WERNER Tomasi. Nu Phuok: Henri 
Deypier. Digressions sur l’art chinois: ALFRED MEYNARD. Tanah Merah: GrorGE 
Humpurey. La merveilleuse histoire de Themenh Chey I’ Astucieux (111): Pierre Birarp. 
Documents—Texte et Protocole de l’ Accord d’ Aide économique sino-khmér, conclu a Pékin le 21 
juin 1956. Notes et Chroniques. 


Vo. XIII, No. 123, Aucust 1956. Panorama de la culture viétnamienne : GEORGES CONDOMINAS. 


Mohenjo Daro, citadelle d’une civilisation disparue: SyeED HASANAT AHMED. Sur certains 
aspects de la peinture moderne: Max Doucuet. Les rites funéraires au Cambodge: ROBERT 
VaANELL. Les funérailles de S. M. Norodom en 1906: HENR1 MarcuaL. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XIII, No. 124, SEPTEMBER 1956. René Guénon et la critique: JEAN-LouIs GRISON. 


Symbolisme du mariage dans les Himdélayas: LizELL—E REYMOND. Les sept occupations d’un 
Chinois cultivé: BANGNEE A. Liu. Segalen et les ‘Stéles’: FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE. Naissance 
des ‘Stéles’: ANDRE Lepois. La Queste a la Licorne: HENRY AMER. Stéles, Peintures, Equipée: 
PrerrE Grison. Thibet—Poémes inédits de Victor Segalen. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XIII, Nos. 125—127, OcroBer-NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1956. Présence de la France en 
Asie—Préface: GEORGES DUHAMEL. Introduction: RENE DE BeRvAL. L’uvre culturelle de la 
France en Extréme-Orient. Apergu d’un demi-siécle de travaux scientifiques al’ Ecole Frangaise 
d’ Extréme-Orient: Louis MALLERET. L’auvre frangaise d’enseignement au Cambodge: JEAN 
Detvert. L’ceuvre scientifique du Centre d’ Etudes Sinologiques de Pékin: RoBERT RUHLMANN. 
La Culture frangaise 4 Hong Kong: A. C. Présence culturelle de la France en Inde: CHARLES 
Vaume. L’Institut Frangaise d’Indologie de Pondichéry: JeaAN FiLiiozat. Présence de la 
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France en Indonésie: P1eERRE Nico.as. Présence frangaise au Japon: Xavier Lemapo. L’euvre 
frangaise d’ enseignement au Laos: BERNARD CLERGERIE. Contribution de la France al’ archéologie 
et a l’épigraphie thai: S. A. le Prince M. C. SupHaprapis Diskut. Le Roi Rama VI et le 
thédtre frangaise: J. KASEM SIBUNRUANG. Apergu sur l’ influence du Droit frangais dans I’ ceuvre 
de codification en Thailand: SERN SRIKHASIBANDH. Une Alliance se penche sur son passé: 
Francois Grécorre. L’wuvre francaise d’enseignement au Viét-Nam: A. RIVOALEN. Présence 
culturelle de la France au Viét-Nam Sud: RAYMOND JEAN. L’cuvre de |’ Institut Pasteur en 
Indochine: Hupert Marnerre. La Société des Etudes Indochinoises de Saigon: JosEru 
Bocquet. L’ Alliance Frangaise au Viét-Nam: Grorces LosFELp, Présence de ‘France-Asie’. 
Bibliographie. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


Voi. XIX, Nos. 1 and 2, June 1956. The Reverend Antoine Mostaert, C.1.C.M.: SERGE 
ELIssEEFF. Three of Ch’ien Ta-hsin’s Poems on Yiian History: Witt1am Hunc. On Some 
Geographical Names in the Jami ‘al-Tawarix: NicHotas Poppe. Marginalia to the Yiian 
tien-chang: LIEN-SHENG YANG. The Location of T’a-t’an, ‘Plain of the Tower’: HENRY 
Serruys. The Economic Background of the Hui-ch’ang Suppression of Buddhism: KENNETH 
Cu’EN. Notes on the History of Transoxiana: Ricuarp N. Frye. Cyben Zamcaranovié 
Zamcarano (1880—?1940): Ropert A. RuPeN. On the Titles Given in Juvaini to Certain 
Mongolian Princes: JOHN A. BoYLE. Scipione Amati’s Account of the Date Masamune Embassy- 
A Bibliographical Note: V. H. ViGLieLmMo and Rosert H. RussELt. Reviews. Bibliographical 
Notes. 


VoL. XIX, Nos. 3 and 4, DECEMBER 1956. The Biography of Bayan of the Barin in the Yiian 
shih: Francis WOODMAN CLEaves. Mongolian Tributary Practices of the Thirteenth Century: 
H. F. ScHURMANN. Qabganas~Qamganas: FRaNcis WoopMAN C Eaves. An Early Mongo- 
lian Toponym: Peter A. BoopBerG. The Korean Collection of the Division of Oriental Manu- 
scripts, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.—A Bibliographical 
Note: GLENN D. Paice. Reviews. 


INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 


Voi. XII, No. 1, JANUARY-Marcu 1956. India, China and Tibet, 1950—54: ParusHoTaM L. 
Meura. Treatment of Indian Nationals by Portugal and the Law of Nations: G. S. PATHAK. 
Current Agrarian Programmes and Problems in Mainland China: CHao Kuo-Cuun. Some 
Observations on the Review of the Charter: B. V. A. Rotinc. Problems of Reviewing the 
United Nations Charter: HANs-JURGEN SCHLOCHAUER. Reviews and Notices. 


Vo. XII, No. 2, Aprit-June 1956. Atoms for Peace: B. D. Naccuaupuuri. U. S. Economic 
Policy in South and Southeast Asia: WILFRED MALENBAUM. The Americanization Process in 
the Philippines: CHEsTER L. Hunt. World Population Trends—A Review Article: GYANCHAND. 
United Nations—An Appraisal: DAG HAMMARSKJOLD. Notes and Memoranda. Reviews and 
Notices. 


VoL. XII, No. 3, JuLy-Sepremper 1956. The Twentieth Century in Asian and World History: 
K. M. PAnikkar. The Central African Federation in Retrospect: PerER Wricut and S. N. 
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Varma. The Organization of Diplomatic and Consular Services: HARISHWAR DAYAL. 
American-Canadian Relations: KENNETH McNavucut. Selection and Training for the German 
Foreign Service: HELMUT SicRist and Horst Ropinc. Notes and Memoranda. Reviews and 
Notices. 


VoL. XII, No. 4, OcroBer-DECEMBER 1956. The Geneva Agreements and Peace Prospects in 
Vietnam: Ton TuHat Tuten. Southeast Asia in Transition: B. R. Cuatreryi. Historical 
Background of Present Tensions in the Arab World, (1789—1914): A. ALEEM. Japan in World 
History: K. Enoki. The Naga Challenge: ‘Kautitya’. The Recruitment and Training for the 
Japanese Foreign Service: Kazutosut Sato. Notes and Memoranda. Reviews and Notices. 


INDONESIE 
(The Hague) 


Vo. IX, No. 1, Fepruary 1956. Onderwijsproblemen in de ‘Achtergebleven’ gebieden: E. A. 
KREIKEN. Geboorte en sterfte in laag-ontwikkelde gebieden: W. F. WertHetm. De Stichting 
Indonesisch Pers Instituut: W. A. VAN GOUDOEVER. ‘Fundamental Education’ in Jonge Landen: 
J. C. Norepaart. Basic Features of Agriculture in Underdeveloped Countries Compared with 
those of Western Agricultural Production, and the Difference between Agricultural Co-operation 
in East and West: J. D. N. VersLtuys. Boekbespreking. 


Vor. IX, No. 2, Aprit 1956. Codépereren vanuit het gezichtspunt der desastructuur in desa 
Tjibodas: In H. TEN Dam. The Difficulties that Agricultural Development has to face in 
Underdeveloped Countries and the Part that Co-operation can play to overcome them: J. D. N. 
VersLuys. International Education in the Netherlands; some Pedagogic and Didactic Aspects 
of Education at the University Level: C. A. O. VAN NIEUWENHUIJZE. Ambonnezen, Portugezen 
en Nederlanders; Ambon’s teschiedenis tot het einde van de zeventiende eeuw: J. KEUNING. 
Boekbespreking. 


VoL. IX, No. 3, June 1956. Gedachtenwisseling over Javaanse geschiedschrijving: C. C. BERG. 
De Stichting Indonesisch Pers Instituut: W. A. VAN GoupoEvER. The position of the Individual 
in Co-operative and Joint Farming: J. D. N. Verstuys. De betekenis van het onderwijs voor 
culturele integratie: J. C. NoTeBaarT. Balisch Kleingoed: J. L. SwWELLENGREBEL. The First 
Indonesian Parliamentary Elections: A. VAN MARLE. 


VoL. IX, No. 4, Aucust 1956. Onafhankelijke vorsten, rijken en landen in Indonesié tussen 1850 
en 1910: G. J. Restnk. Moskeeén in Engeland: R. L. MeELLeMA. Het nuttig rendement van de 
werkzaamheden van de verschillende internationale organisaties in de onderontwikkelde gebieden : 
E. A. KreIKEN. Een Indonesische rechter over de vernieuwing van het civiele recht in zijn land: 
J. Prins. Boekbespreking. 


VoL. IX, No. 5, Ocroper 1956. Het toezicht van de Verenigde Naties op niet-zelfstandige 
gebieden: A. 1. Spits. Indonesta’s Chinese Educate Raffles: Lea E. Krtanagara’s 
‘Maleise affaire’: C. C. BerG. Mededeling. Boekbespreking. 


VoL. IX, No. 6, DECEMBER 1956. Ui/t het stof van een beeldenstorm: G. J. RestnK. De mythe als 
opium en zelfkennis als zweep: BOEJOENG SALEH. Enkele aspecten van de problematiek der z.g. 
economisch onderontwikkelde gebieden: A. Mey. Theoretische economie en tropische ontwikkeling 
R. Koor. Museumproblemen in Indonesié: Mow. SutaarGa. Ervaringen bij voorlichting 
met audio-visuele middelen: M. StGR1D W1jJCKERHELD Bispom. Mededeling. Boekbesprekingen. 
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JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Japan) 


Vor. III, No. 1, JaNuaRY-Marcu 1956. Basic Trends. A Journalist’s View of Communist 
China: Wava Hitosui. Attitudes Towards America: KitaNt Tapasui. Japan Reconsiders? : 
Surmapa Tatsumi. Takeuchi Siehi—A Kyoto Painter: ELLEN D. Psaty. The Hateful Age— 
a short story: Niwa Fumio. Modern Japanese Poems. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. 
The National Income and the Standard of Living in Japan: Morita Ytz6. Book Reviews. 
Chronology. 


Vor. III, No. 2, APRIL-JUNE 1956. Basic Trends. The Realities of Japan’s Foreign Policy—The 
Conservative View: AsHIDA Hitosu1. The Socialist View on Foreign Policy: Sava TADATAKA. 
Social Attitudes when East and West Meet: Joun Bester. Thoughts on Anti-American 
Sentiment in Japan: E. G. SEIDENSTICKER. Japan Reconsiders—A Reply to Mr Shimada: 
Lity AsecG. The Traditional Japanese House and its Contemporary Significance: 'TANIGUCHI 
Yosuir6. The Black Skirt—A Sketch: KOpa Aya. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. 
Japanese Programs for the International Geophysical Year 1957—58: NAGATA TAKESHI. 
Book Section. Chronology. 


VoL. III, No. 3, JuLy-SepTreMBer 1956. Basic Trends. Postwar Trends in Japanese Attitudes 
toward America: GORDON 'T. Bow es. Japan’s Energy Resources: Akt Kéicui. The Pro- 
ductivity Movement in Japan and Its Problems—The Management Viewpoint: IsHizaKa Taiz6. 
The Sokyé Viewpoint: Ora Kaoru. The Sédémei Viewpoint: Koca Sen. Yasui Sétaré: 
FUKUSHIMA SHIGETARO. Death in Midsummer—A Short Story: Misuima Yukio. Through 
the Eastern Window—Essays. The Three Mountains of Yamato: AKIMOTO SHUNKICHI. Copy- 
right in Japan, Past and Present: NAKAJIMA KENz6. Book Section. Chronology. 


VoL. III, No. 4, OcTOBER-DECEMBER 1956. Basic Trends. The Direction of Postwar Education 
in Japan: Maepa Tamon. The Reform of Japanese Education: 1t6 Nogsorvu. Uchimura 
Kanzoé—Prophet, Patriot, Christian, His Contribution to the Japanese Tradition: TaKkaci 
Yasaka. Uchimura, Neesima and Amherst—Recently Discovered Correspondence: Ort1s Cary. 
Sesshi, His Life and Art: MatsusuHita Takaaki. Late Chrysanthemum—A Short Story: 
Hayasui Fumixo. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Some English Poets in Japan. 
Book Section. Chronology. 


JOURNAL OF East AsIATIC STUDIES 
(University of Manila) 


VoL. V, No. 1, January 1956. The Fishing Industry of San Jose, Tacloban City, Leyte: RicHarD 
ARENS, S.V.D. Celestial Wife in Japanese Folk Tales: Yasuyo Isutwara. The Problem of 
China’s Representation in the United Nations: Davip Brook, Federation of Malaya Forecast: 
Jup1ITH RosENBERG. An Annotated Dictionary of Philippine Mythology (I): Jose L. LLANES. 
Review Article. 


Vo. V, No. 2, Aprit 1956. Two Bago Villages—A Study: CARMEN V1BAR-BASCO. Progress in 
Philippine Archeology: CuarLes O. Houston, JR. Sapao—Walter Franklin Hale: LAURENCE 
L. Witson. An Annotated Dictionary of Philippine Mythology (II): Jose 
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JOURNAL OF THE AsratTic SOcIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(London) 


Parts 1 and 2, 1956. James Fitzjames Stephen (1829—94): JoHN RoacH. Tun-sun GR: 
WueatLey. al-Samh: S. M. STERN. The Karimi Merchants: E. AsHtor. Notes 
on the Edition of the Kitab al-Nafs ascribed to Ishaq thn Hunayn: MUHAMMAD SAGHIR HasAN. 
A Note on Qapgan: GERARD CLauson. Field Notes on the Arabic Literature of the Western 
Sudan: W. E. N. Kenspate. The Newly Discovered Alphabet of the Caucasian Albanians: 
H. Kurpian. Reviews of Books. 


Parts 3 and 4, 1956. Rustum Jung (Chevalier de Lalée): ALFRED LEHURAUX. The Legend that 
al-Walid asked for and obtained help from the Byzantine Emperor—A Suggested Explanation: 
K. A. C. CresweL_L. Remarks on the South-Arabian Inscriptions Hamilton 3—13: A. JAMME. 
The Bird’ Aniig: L. Kore. An Indian Contribution to the Study of Arabic Lexicography—The 
‘Bulgha’ of Muhammad Siddiq Hasan Khan Bahadur (1832—1890): J. A. Haywoop. 
Notes on the Declension of Feminine Nouns in Middle Indo-Aryan: L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD. 
Skt. Lubh ‘To disturb’: T. Burrow. Note on Mahabharata II 28: W. GuRNER. Reviews 
of Books. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY 
(Bangkok) 


VoLt. XLIV, Parr 1, Aprit 1956. The Lofty Sanctuary of Khao Phra Vihar: JOHN BLACK. 
Reviews. 


VoL. XLIV, Part 2, Aucust 1956. Siam and the Pottery Trade of Asia: CHARLES NELSON 
Spinks. The Origins of Sukhodaya Art: H. G. QuaritcH Watgs. The Political Expansion 
of the Mao Shans: PapMeswaR Goco1. Was Nam Thom the First King of Sukhodaya?: 
KaAcHorN SUKHABANYJ. Reviews. Publications of Interest in Other Journals. 


VoL. XLV, Part 1, Aprit 1957. King Mongkut in Perspective: A. B. GriswoLp. An Early 
Buddhist Civilization in Eastern Siam: H. G. QuarircH Wags. New Archeological Dis- 
coveries in Kanchanaburi: Kart G. Hewer. Reviews. Publications of Interest in Other Journals. 


MonuMENTA NIPPONICA 
(Tokyo) 


Vo. XII, Nos. 1-2, ApriL-JuLy 1956. L’ Apport spirituel de I’ Extréme-Orient : PIERRE TEILHARD 
pE CHARDIN. Far Eastern Monkey Lore: U. A. Casa. Verwiinschung in der altjapanischen 
Kultsprache: ANTON LAMMERHIRT. The World Conception of Chu Tao-sheng (1): WALTER 
LieBENTHAL. The Japanese Legal System 1945— 1955: SAKAE WaGATSUMA. Kamo Mabuchis 
Kommentar zum Norito des Toshigoi-no-matsuri (I): HEINRICH DUMOULIN (trans.) Reviews. 


Vo. XII, Nos. 3-4, Ocroper 1956—January 1957. In Memoriam Fr. Hans Miiller, S.J., 
1892—1956. Higuchi Ichiyé: Hisako Tanaka. The Paekchdng of Korea: HERBERT PAssIN. 
The World Conception of Chu Tao-sheng (11): WAvTER LIEBENTHAL. Kamo Mabuchis 
Kommentar zum Norito des Toshigoi-no-matsuri (11): HEINRICH DUMOULIN (trans.) Russian 
Knowledge of Japanese Geography during the Reign of Peter the Great: BOLESLAW SZCZESNIAK. 
Reviews. 
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MonuMENTA SERICA F 

(Tokyo) 

VoL. XV, No. 2, 1956. Painters at the Early Ming Court (1368—1435) and the Problem of a y 
Ming Painting Academy: HARRIE VANDERSTAPPEN. Fang Hsiao-ju 4 #¥:fi in the light of Early A 


Ming Society: Ropert B. CRAwForD, Harry M. LaMtey and ALBERT B. Mann. La Préface 
des ‘Novissima Sinica’: Paut Bornet, s.J. The Marriage of Po Chii-i’s Parents: EUGENE 
Further Notes on Matteo Ricci’s ‘De Amicitia’: PASQUALE M. D’ELIA, Neuer- 
scheinungen zur chinesischen Missionsgeschichte von 1945—1955: JOHANNES BECKMANN, S.M.B. 
Studies on Chinese Religion in Postwar Japan: Kimpe1 Gord. Pictorals of Contempt—A Note Vo 


on The British in Mid-nineteenth Century Canton: BOLESLAW SzczESNIAK. Book Reviews. J 
] 
( 
NACHRICHTEN 
DER GESELLSCHAFT FUR NATUR- UND VOLKERKUNDE OSTASIENS Vc 
(Hamburg ) 
Nos. 79 and 80, 1956. Gliickwunsch an Fritz Jager. Verzeichnis der Schriften Fritz Jdgers. ; 
Das neunte Beispiel des Bi-ydn-lu: WiLHeLM GuNDERT. Chinesische Liebesgedichte aus sieben ve 


Jahrhunderten: PeveR OLBRIcHT. War das China der Ming- Zeit totalitér? : T1LEMANN GRIMM. 
Miszellen zum Druckjahr chinesischer Palastausgaben: WALTER Fucus. Gedanken zum T’ung- 
kien kang-muh: Erich Haeniscu. Eine ‘Europerie’ des Lang Shih-ning: PETER WILHELM 
MEIsTER. Linige neuere Angaben iiber die nationalen Minderheiten in China: HERBERT FRANKE. 
Der westliche Kolonialismus in asiatischer Sicht: WOLFGANG FRANKE. Der Zen-Meister Dégen 
in China: OscaR BENL. Aus der ‘Chronik von Sumpu’: WiLHELM ROHL. Das Sarashina- 
Kiké des Matsuo Bashé6: Horst Hammitzscu. Das Shi als Ausdruck des japanischen Lebens- 
gefiihls der Taishé-Zeit (I1)—Takamura Kétaré6: ANNELOTTE Piper. ‘Ellipse’ im Satzgefiige 
indonesischer Sprachen: WALTHER AICHELE. Vincenz Hundhausent: HERBERT MULLER. \ 
Eugen Herrigelt: D. SeckeL. Erich Schmitt +: W.FRANKE. Buchbesprechungen. Bibliographie. 
Wissenschaftliche Nachrichten. 


ORIENS 
(Leiden ) 


VoL. IX, No. 1, Aucust 1956. Sir Thomas Sherley’s Piratical Expedition to the Aegean and His 
Imprisonment in Constantinople: ANTHONY D. ALDERSON. Die Konjunktionen und Satzeinlei- 
tungen im Alt-Tiirkischen (I): AnMet Temir. Etymological Notes on some non-Altaic oriental 
words in the Old-Russian Igor-Song: Kart H. Mences. Books and Periodicals. 


Vo. EX, No. 2, DECEMBER 1956. al-Biriini’s iibersetzung des Yoga-Siitra des Patanjali: HELLMUT 
Ritter. A New Latin Source on Tamerlane’s Conquest of Damascus (1400— 1401): WALTER 
J. Fiscuet. Die Konjunktionen und Satzeinleitungen im Alt-Tiirkischen (II): Aumet TEmir. | 
Books and Periodicals. 


OrtENS ExTREMUS 
(Hamburg) 
VoL. III, No. 1, Jury 1956. Le débat entre Meng-tseu et Siun-tseu sur ‘la nature humaine’: | 


G. E, Sarcent. Ein chinesischer Beamtenspiegel aus dem 3. Jahrhundert v. Chr. Hsiin-tzu, 
Abschnitt 13: H. Koster. Die Kunst der Totenspiele in der éstlichen Han-Zeit: A. BULLING. 
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Fan Chung-yen’s Versuch einer Reform des chinesischen Beamtenstaates in den Jahren 1043/44: 
P. Burtxs. A Case History of Revolt in China—the Late Ming Rebellion of Chang Hsien-chung: 
J. B. Parsons. Introduction to the Chang’ga—the Long Poem: P. H. Ler. Die dsthetischen 
Abschnitte aus Masaoka Shiki’s Haijin Buson: M. Husricut. Besprechungen ostasiatischer 
Neuerschetnungen. 


PAKISTAN HORIZON 
(Karachi) 


Vor. IX, No. 1, Marcu 1956. The Future of the United Nations: A. K. Bront. Democracy and 
Foreign Policy: Grayson Kirk. Recent Developments in Algeria: M’HAMMED YazID and 
Hussein Lanouet. Plebiscite in Kashmir—Indian Commitments: K. SaRwaR Hasan. The 
Origins of Arab Nationalism: M. A. Aziz. The Fundamentals of Pakistan’s Foreign Policy: 
A Group Stupy. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. IX, No. 2, June 1956. China Today: Hussain Imam. Pakistan and the Soviet Bloc: 


MouaMMeED AHSEN CHAUDHRI. Growth of Political Parties in Turkey: M. R. Karim. Instabi- 
lity in the Middle East: A Starr Stupy. Notes. Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


Vox. IX, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1956. Economic Reconstruction of China: QUTUBUDDIN Aziz. New 
Egypt and the West: MonaMMeD AHSEN CHauDHRI. Some Problems of the East: 1. H. 
Quresut. Looking at the Soviet Union: M. A. Kuunro. Notes. Book Reviews. Chronology. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE TAIWAN MUSEUM 


(Formosa) 


Vo. IX, Nos. 1—4, MArcu-JuNE-DECEMBER 1956. (Various papers relating to the Natural 
Sciences ). 


RoyaL CENTRAL ASIAN JOURNAL 
(London ) 


Vo. XLIII, Part I, January 1956. In Memoriam. From Tarsus to Lake Van: Freya STARK. 
The Malayan Scene: W.C.S. Corry. Politics and Alphabets in Inner Asia: Paut B. HENzE. 
Afghanistan between East and West: Louis Dupree. Reviews. 


Voi. XLIII, Part II, Aprit 1956. Tensions in the Middle East: M. Puivtrs Price. A Different 
View of the Middle East: Lorp Birvwoop. The Dragons Lash their Tails in Indo-China: 
CoLoneL MELVIN Hatt. The Cambridge Expedition to Afghanistan, 1955: O. R. DE Barr. 
The Cypriot Turks: C. F. BeckincHaM. The Russian Tour of South-East Asia: GEORGE 
Evans. Correspondence. Reviews. 


Voi. XLIII, Parts II and IV, Juty-Octoper 1956. In Memoriam. Great Figures of Nine- 
teenth-century Himalayan Exploration: Lieut.-Colonel KENNETH Mason. The Outlook in 
South-West Arabia: HaRoLD INGRaMs. The West and the Middle East: BickHAM SWEET- 
Escorr. The Education of Engineers in Russia: B. L. Gooptet. The Middle East, Then and 
Now: Sir Harry Luxe. Levant Dusk—The Refugee Situation: STEWART PEROWNE. The End 
of Pashadom: Gera.p pe Gaury. The Spiti Valley To-day: ALASTAIR Lams. Correspondence. 
Reviews. 


} 
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THE SARAWAK MusEUM JOURNAL 
(Kuching, Sarawak) 


VoL. VII, No. 7 (New Series), No. 22 (Old Series), June 1956. Chinese History and World 
History: E. G. PULLEYBLANK. Bisayan Accounts of Early Bornean Settlements in the Philip- 
pines: Frep Eccan, E. D. Hester, Fr. SANTAREN. Bisaya—Borneo-Philippine Impacts of Islam: 
Tom Harrisson. Bisayan Accounts of Early Bornean Settlements in the Philippines recorded 
by Fr. Santaren: R. A. BewsHEerR. The Westward Migration of the Sea Dayaks: BENEDICT 
SANDIN, ed. by Tom Harrisson. Migrations of the Kayan People: PENGHULU HANG NyIPa. 
The Supreme Council, Sarawak: R. J. PoLe-Evans. Supreme Council Reminiscences: HONOR- 
ABLE THE Datu BANDAR (ABANG Haji MustapHa). Sarawak Currency: F. PripMore. The 
Riddle of Gunong Tibang: B. E. Smytutes. Return to Tambatuon: Ivor H. N. Evans. Song 
Excavations: BARBARA Harrisson. Prehistory of Usun Apau, (I): Guy ARNOLD. Three 
Strange Events in the Lowlands: GeorcE JaMuH. Three Strange Upland Stories: ed. Tom 
Harrisson. Rang Dungo—A Murat Story of Creation: BicaR ANAK Depot. The Story of 
Kumang Rawai: R. Nyanpou. Biological. Reviews. 


Vo. VII, No. 8 (New Series), No. 23 (Old Series), DECEMBER 1956. ‘Long Houses’ of Prehistoric 
Europe: V. GORDON CHILDE. Rhinoceros in Borneo—and Traded to China: ToM Harrisson. 
Sabah and Sheba: Maxwett Hatt. Kota Batu in Brunei: Tom Harrisson and BARBARA 
Harrisson. Malay Excavation at Pulo Kra: Aut Bin Bujanc. The Lamunan People: R. 
NyanpDou. The Animals Go Tuba Fishing: BENEDIcT SANDIN. The Diary of Mr W. Pretyman: 
edited by Tom Harrisson. The Mat Salleh Rebellion: HONORABLE W. K. C. Wookey. Old 
Cannons at Lingga: Percy MajENG. Niah—The Oldest Inhabitant Remembers: Tom Harris- 
son and GeorGE JAMUH. The Kanowit Punitive Expedition, 1934: GeorcE JaMuH. Notes on 
Kanowtt Expedition, 1934: HONORABLE ANTHONY RicHaRDs. Bungan—A New Kayan Belief: 
E. Wuite. Adat Bungan: FatHer P. AICHNER. Biological. 


THE SILLIMAN JOURNAL 
(Silliman University, Philippines) 


Vo. III, No. 1, First Quarter 1956. The Birth of the Philippine Educational System: F. 
Detor M. ANcELEs and Bontracio Reyes ANGELEs. Study Weaknesses and Difficulties of 
Students in the Negros Oriental Trade School: VENANcIO ALpDECOA. The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament: OMaR RANcK BucHWALTER. Book Review. Publication Notes. 
Guide to Philippine Periodical Literature: compiled by P. D. Dimaya. 


Voi. III, No. 2, Seconp Quarter 1956. A University and a Tribe: G. GorDON Many. A 
Bright Coherence—The Outlook of the Modern Poet: EpitH L. Tiempo. Magahat Good Quest: 
Timoteo S. Oracion. Infant Feeding—The Suckling and the Weanling: Erue: Nurce. 
Philippine Lizards—Observations on the Incubation Period and on Hatchlings of Several Oviparous 
Species: WALTER C. Brown and Atrrepo Y. Reyes. ‘Kaloula Picta’ on Negros Island: 
ANGEL C. AtcaLa. Book Review and Publication Notes. Guide to Philippine Periodical 
Literature: compiled by P. D. Dimaya and G. D. Steea. 


Vor. III, No. 3, Turrp Quarter 1956. Leadership in a Rural Community: AGATON P. Pat. 
Collecting Folktales in Eastern Samar, Philippines: DoNN and Harriett Hart. Book Reviews. 
Publication Notes. Guide to Philippine Periodical Literature: compiled by P. D. Dimaya and 
G. D. Steca. 
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Vor. III, No. 4, FourrH Quarter 1956. Thai Customs and Beliefs: TimotEo S. ORACION. 


The Bodily Resurrection of our Lord: Henry W. Mack. Religion in Higher Education: Jost 
S. Jacinto, jr. Book Reviews. Guide to Philippine Periodical Literature: compiled by P. D. 
Dimaya and G. D. Sreca. 


T’ounG Pao ( ) 
(Leiden) 


VoL. XLIV, Nos. 1—3, 1956. The inscription of the Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 821—822: Li 


FANG-KUEI (4 F##:). Contribution to a new translation of the Lun Heng: D. Lestiz. Some 
Chinese rebel ideologies: V. Y. C. Sutu. Some remarks on the Portuguese embassies to China in 
the K’ang-hsi period: L. Petecu. ‘Au bord de l’eau’: P. DEMIEVILLE. 

Bibliographie: N. C. Bodman, A linguistic study of the Shih Ming, initials and consonant 
clusters: Roy A. Mitter. M. Hofinger, Le congrés du lac Anavatapta (Vies des saints 
bouddhiques): P. DemtévILLE. H. McAleavy, Wang T’ao 98, the Life and Writings of a 
Displaced Person: P. DemieEVILLE. E. Hauer, Handworterbuch der Mandschusprache, Liefe- 
rungen I-IT: L. HamBis. Hugh Borton, Serge Elisséeff, W. W. Lockwood, and John C. Pelzel 
(compiled), A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, French, and German, 
Revised and Enlarged: F. Vos. Correspondance. Neécrologie—Jean Escarra (1885—1955): 
M. H. VAN DER VALK. 


VoL. XLIV, Nos. 4 and 5, 1956. Les Sept Sages de la Forét des Bambous et la société de leur 
temps: D. HoLzMANn. Notes on the Vajrasamadhi: W. LIEBENTHAL. Langkasuka: P. WHEATLEY. 
The early history of lead pigments and cosmetics in China: E. H. ScHarer. Chronique—Lettre 
sur la réforme de I’ écriture chinoise. Nécrologie—Marian Lewicki (1908— 1955) : Louis HAMBIs. 

Bibliographie: P. Olbricht, Das Postwesen in China unter der Mongolenherrschaft im 13 und 
14 Jahrhundert: E. Bavazs. Th. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread 
Westward: R. pes Rorours. Morohashi Tetsuji, Dai kanwa jiten KPBS, Volume I: 
DonaLp HouzMan. Livres Regus. 
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rh sc CHUNG-KUO WEN-HSUEH PAO*+ 
AAR MA Bx 
JOURNAL OF CHINESE LITERATURE 
(Kyoto: Kyoto University) 


(An Introduction to Tu Fu’s ‘Eight Autumn Poems’ $k Yorcut Kurokawa). 
CF) A 428 (Some Remarks on Wang Fan-chih, Part IT: Yosurraka Irtya). 
Tomouiko Kato). (A forgotten Critic Kiyota Tanso 
[1769—1784]: Yuxratko NaKAMuRA). iit FAR IE (What are ‘Empty Words’: 
Masaru Aoki). 7 # (Book Reviews). 


DONG BANG HAK CHI 
JOURNAL OF Far EASTERN STUDIES 
(Seoul, The Institute of Far Eastern Studies, Chosun Christian University) 


— F (—- A) (Vor. II, Parts 1 anp 2, DecemBer 1955) fi # 
2 HE + RAK CF) (On the Tung-I Huai-I and Hsu-Jung 
¢% %—Aboriginal Peoples of the East, recorded in Ancient Histories of China [II]: Kim Sanc K1). 
55 i OE IC: FF ME (On the Pitch Accent of Korean Language in the 15th Century: Her 
Woone). fF (A Study of the Development of Pagoda Styles 
in Korea: Kou Yoo Sup). 9% $i (Commentary on ‘Ke-Rim-Yoo-Sa’ 
of ‘Ak-Hak-Kwe-Pom’ ith : Lee He Koo). 


un #3 HSIN-YA HSUEH-PAOt 
Tue New AsIA JOURNAL 
(Hong Kong, The New Asia Research Institute) 


i) % > $s (A Study of the Cereals Produced in Ancient North China: Cu’1eN Mv). 
th YEW (A Discourse on the Theories of the Mind, ‘Hsin’ ss, as 
Propounded by Meng-tsii, Mo-tsti and Hsiin-tsti: T’aNG CuHtn-1). Al EME IE: 
(An Emendation of Wang Hsien-ch’ien’s Supplementary Notes on the History of the Han 
th: 4x #eR (The Establishment of the Political Power of the Later Han Dynasty and its 
Relations with the Distinguished Clans and Notable Families: YG YiNc-sum). _ fa BA Bi 
WY (On the Political Groups Existing Before and During the Reign of K’at 


*With English Summaries. tTitle of Journal romanized by the Editor. 
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Geographical Distribution of Learning in the Yiian Dynasty: Ho Yu-SHEN). %& 1) 38) Bi 
Gh Z PE BEA HK (Yung Wing and his Influence on the New Cultural Movement 
in China: Lo 


— Bo (—- RA4IA) (Vor. II, No. 1, Aucust 1956) ite FL 
$% (A Discourse on Confucianism Based on the Analects [Lun-yii]: Mv). 


it) BE: (An Exposition of the Spirit of Taoism: Mv). TE 


55 (An Emendation of Wang Hsien-ch’ien’s Supplementary Notes on the History of the 
Irtva). | Han Dynasty [Han-shu pu chu], [II]: Sumi Cui-mien). MR: 
UE aK (Errors in the Biographies of the Emperors in the Old History of the T’ang Dynasty {Chiu 
Tanso T’ang-shu]: YEN K&NG-wANG). Jf BA (A Tentative Revision of the 
Words’ : Tabulation of the Prime Ministers in the New History of the T’ang Dynasty [Hsin T’ang-shu): 
| Colleges [Shu Yiian] in the Yiian Dynasty: Ho Yu-suén). 
2 HSUEH-SHU CHI-K’ANt+ 
| 
AcaDEMIC REVIEW QUARTERLY{ 
Ee # (Taipei, Taiwan, China Culture Publishing Foundation) 
u-Jung $= Hw + AA) (Vor. Ill, No. 4, June 1955) 
NG (The Structure of Ancient Chinese Scripts and the Six Classes of 
HER Characters: Fa-Kao). FZ A Pf BF): (The Humanistic Philosophy 
of Hsun Tzii, [II]: Huanc Kien-cuunc). 4& jit : 48 BE (The Theory of Chu Tzii: 
rong Wu Kanc) WA HI: AM (A Study of the Stone Sculpture 
slation Excavated from Mt. Kiu Jih at Nan-an Hsien of Chuan-chow fu during the Sung Dynasty: 
SunG Suee). PF (A Conspectus of the Chinese National Drama: Cu’! 
Ju-san). Fi 4F BY FE (Changes in the Chinese Family System 
its ~(Wesley C. Mitchell’s Contribution to Modern Economics: CHIEN-SHENG). 
& (The Establishment of the United Nations and its 
| Member-Nations: Let SUNG-SUN). PA : 
Ys #1 (The Political Machine and the Boss in the Party Activities in the United States: 
TANG HsuEN-TSANG). 38 WE UC BR (The Problem of Sinking in regard 
to the Foundations of Buildings: CHAN Ke-cual). (Book Reviews). 4% 
Mv). (=) : &%& 4% (A Bibliography of Books Printed in the Various Princedoms of the Ming 
Ke (A Comprehensive Bibliography of the Public Collections in Taipei of Hegel’s 
| Men Works and the Dissertations on them: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY). 
nd its PS (The ‘Seeming Contradiction’ seen in Confucius Doctrines: CHEN 
Bis Ta-cu’l). 48 (An Examination of the Author who wrote the 
at Explanations for the ‘Kung Yang Chuan’ of the Ch’un-ch’iu Period [722-484 B.C.): 


{The romanization of the titles of articles has been partially revised by the Editor. 
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of the Names of Feudal Lords recorded in the ‘Spring and Autumn Annals’ [I]: CHEN P’an). 
GRAB: MAL (The Six Classes of Word Signs described by G.G. Gebbs in his Book 
‘A Study of Writing’? (1951): Tat CHUEN-JEN). KSEE: REA (A 
Commentary on the Biography of Hstian-chuang contained in the Old Tang History: Lo 
HSIANG-LIN). JIE ZR fii MR (Sheng Kwang-wen’s Literary Heritage from 
his Family and his Tutors: SHENG CHEN). HRA BA@GREA MAB: BRA (The 
United Nations Assembly and Security Council: Let SUNG-SHENG). 3% BA AY 7k + RR BH 
(Soil-Preservation in the United States: Mao Suou P’ENG). 3 #% 
TH 3h BT: RR (An Analysis of the Prices of Agricultural Products as 
Varied in Related Markets: SuN-cHUNG) KABA KARE KAW 
(A Review of Farming and Water Conservancy in China: SUNG HstH-HsIANc). (Book 
Reviews). Bic (An Index of Chinese Food Stuffs 


and Beverages: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY). 


Sd Uy BA: 4 Me (The Two Schools of Thought in the Southern Sung Period—the Hunan 
School and the Chekiang School: Wu Kanc). FR (An Examination 
into the Reference Books Noted in Mao-Shih Chuan: Tu Cu’1-yunc). ¥- JE: 

#1 (Supplementary Explanations of the Mo Tzti hsien-ku: LUNG Yu-HSUEN). 4 1% 
AR: BE > (An Examination into the Author of the Com- 
mentaries of Kung Yang Chuan and his Time: trans. by P’aN TsuNG-Kwe!). 4030 
Hi) BE: (The Selection System in the Civil Service of the Han 
Dynasty: trans. by TsuNG Hsao-Hstanc). dt BES (Evolution of 
the Diviston of Departments under the Premiership during the Period of Northern Wei: Yen 
KENG-WANG). HE (The Expansion of Local Military Power in the 
T’ang Dynasty: TsANG Cy’veN). {0.89 GARE (A Note on the 
memorials presented by Korea to the Chinese Government during the Ming Dynasty: LEE 
KWANG-TAO). 43 @ BE A MA YM (A Survey of the Relationship between 
Wéng T’ung-ho and Kang Yu-wei: Wu HE (A 
Study of the Kwangchow Port: SUNG Hsi-HstaNc). (Book Reviews). AK 
Be ARAB: Bw (A List of the Famous Chinese Paintings of Different Periods, 
Chinese Scientific and Technical Serial Publications Issued by the Republic of China in the 
Collections of the Library of Congress). 


(Vor. IV, No. 3, Marcu 1956) H 
3%: i BR (An Examination of the Old Commentaries of the Shang-shu: P’ aN TsuNG-KWE!). 
HK Hi «BRA (A Supplement to the List of the 
Names of Feudal Lords recorded in the ‘Spring and Autumn Annals’ [II]: CHEN P’an). 
a: ih (Shen Kwang-wén and Ssi-Tsung, Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, together with 
the Princes who escaped to South China: SHENG CHEN). JX Be 
%2 FAY (The International Background of the 1900 Coup d’Etat and Political Reform: 
Wve HSIANG-HSIANG). Bl HH (Some Korean Anecdotes Referring 
to the Royal Memorials Presented to the Ming and Ch’ing Empires: Lt KuanG-t’ao). + 4% 
th SEE PE: (The Philippines in the Last Ycars of the 
16th Century and the P’an Ho-wu Incident: Cutnc-no). dt Ji HE 
(A Study of the Great Northern Ports: SUNG SHIN-HSIANG). FE Be Wi 
(Utilization and Preservation of Mineral Resources: CHEN PING-FAN). BE 
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HE FR AE (Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case: Let SUNG-SUN). (Book 
the Development of Chinese Books: Nationa CENTRAL Liprary). RHE : 
(An Exhibition Catalogue of the Chinese Block-printed Books: NATIONAL 
CENTRAL LIBRARY). 


HOW ( RFAA) (Vor. IV, No. 4, June 1956) BRK 


(The Role that Teachers played in Ancient Chinese Culture: 
HWANG CHIEN-CHUNG). Z BEB: Be (Chinese Philosophy in the Late Sung 
and the Yiian Periods: Wu Kano). FF (An Interpretation of the Preface 
of the Book of Odes: P’an Tsunc-Kwel), [ 
(The Usage of the Chinese Characters—‘chih’ ‘chiieh’, and ‘chi’: CHow Fa-Kao). 
a: (A Critical Study on Paintings: Yu). TH 
igs HE #H (A Review of Hsiung-nu’s [or the Huns] Struggle for Hegemony in East Asia: Y1ao 
chin and the Battle of the Year Jén-wu in the fight with the Japanese in the Late Ming Period: 
Lee Kwanc-1ao). 4 TE: BE (The Titles of Miscellaneous Plays 
of all Periods Printed in the Yiian Dynasty: YEH CHING-PING). # $9 HK: HES 
(Science and Religion: Y1A-po). be AY FE PH AE (The Corfu 
Channel Case: Let SUNG-SHENG). %2F (Book Reviews). EBA 
(—) : Bat BH (A General Bibliography of the Regional Geography kept in 
Taiwan Libraries [I]: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY). 


(Vor. V, No. 1, SepremBer 1956) BR 


42 Bt (The Theory on and the Origin of Knowledge: Wu Kano). # 
PS BE | (An Explanation of Kaotse’s Saying ‘To be benevolent inwardly 
(The Introduction of the Studies on Laotse’s Theory to the West and the English Version of 
Laotse’s Work by R. B. Blakney: CHANG CuI-CHUN). IE: f% (Clarification of 
the Six Classes into which Chinese Characters are Divided: Pu Yu). WH 9) 
tt th Hi BEC > BR (A Supplement to the List of the Names of Feudal Lords 
recorded in the ‘Spring and Autumn Annals’ [cont'd]: CHEN P’an). ‘PRK BBS 
(Historical Development of Chinese Political Science: YANG Y10U-CHUN). 
St Hill BE We A (The Current Auditing System: CHANG CHENG-YIOU). ¥& 
Wa He & WEAR eT BG: HAY (A Study on the Source of the Yellow River and the Floods 
that Happened in Different Ages: SHENG P1NG). 04 Fl) % HE (Origin of the 
Geographical Name Siberia: Fa-yun). PARE KH AAA BMA 
(The Case of the British-Iranian Oil Company: Let SUNG-SHENG). (Book Reviews). 
Mie (A General Bibliography of the 


Regional Geography kept in Taiwan Libraries [II]: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY). 


THE CHINESE JOURNAL OF ARCH/EOLOGY 
(Peking, Academy of Sciences) 


=H) (No. 11, Marcu 1956) BEE ES BS MAY FC: 
9b 4 AF (The Dating of a Royal Tomb of the Tsai State, Recently Excavated at Shou Hsien, 
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Anhui: Kuo Mo-jo). HA (A Study of a Western Chou Bronze, Recently 
Unearthed at Tan-t’u, Kiangsu: Kuo Mo-jo). 05 Mi Hi 
(Early Dwelling Sites and Han Tombs Excavated at the Valley of Chien River, Loyang: 
Kao Pao-cuiin). MAR BS HEE (A Study of the 
Territory of North-eastern China during Han and Pre-Han Periods as shown by Archeological 
vations of Early Dwelling Sites and Tombs at Shih-chai-shan, Chin Ning, Yunnan). ¥5 JA $4 
Bi ft (=) : (A Chronological Study of Western Chou Bronzes [III]: 
MENG-cHIA). BE: (Paper Manufacture during the Sui and T’ang 
Dynasties: WANG MING). 


4: 3b % 94% (A Report of the Excavations made at the Western Suburb of Lo- Yang, 
Spring 1954: Kvo Pao-cntn and others). 74 AS 
(Some Neolithic Sites at Ching-kiang, Kiangsi Province: Jao Hul-ytan). 
= (A Study on the Funerary Stela of Princess Chen-hui of P’o-hai 
Kingdom: YEN WAN-CHANG). BAT RM OHI 
(Supplementary Remarks of the Study on the Funerary Stela of Princess Chen-hui: CHIN 
Yt-ru). ‘i FE: (A Study of a Western Chou Bronze, Recently Unearthed 
at Tan-t’u, Kiangsu Province: T’aNG-LaN). $8) BH ( : Be ae (A Chrono- 
logical Study of Western Chou Bronzes, [IV]: CH’EN MENG-cHIA). fe FE BE: 
Bi 2 GE (Research on a Group of Ts’ai Bronze, Recently found at Shou Hsien, Anhui 
Province: CH’EN MENG-cCHIA). jt} +: BY HE PER BS (Metal- 
lographical Examination of Some Iron Implements from the Excavations at Hui Hsien, Honan 
Province, 1950: SAN 'T’ING-L1). 


= Iu A) (No. 13, SEPTEMBER 1956) BRA BF BER Me 
(Three Liao Tombs Excavated at Ta-Ying-tsu, Chi-feng). 15 @ 
FE: Bt RK (Notes on a Funerary Inscription of Liao Dynasty, found at Ch’th-feng: 
YU-Fu). vu ORE : ff H(A Cemetery of the Han and the 
T’ang Period at Pai-lu Yuan, Sian: Yi Wet-cw’ao). ie BY 
Sik : % # (A Preliminary Study of the material Remains from Ancient Site of Yin period at 
Chengchow: Cuou HENG). Jj $8 Brit ( BR (A Chronological Study of 
Western Chou Bronzes [V Cu’EN MENG-CHIA). 


+ Fl K’AO-KU JEN-LEI HSUEH-K’AN*+ 
BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAZOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
(Taipet, National Taiwan University) 
Asiatic Regions and its Parallels found in Oceania and America: L1NG SHUN-SHENG). 5 #7 
We BR AY (Notes on the Thao Language: Li FANG-Kwel, CHEN 


Cui-Lu, and TANG MEI-cHtn). AK WL BE (Crossbows of the 
Formosan Aborigines in the Department Collections: ‘TANG 4% HE A 
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if: BR (Daily Life of the Atayal: CHEN Cui-Lv). 
(Ritual Songs of the Taokas Tribe of Sing-kang-she: SUNG WEN-HSUN). [ial $f #F ¢ (Book 
Reviews). 4% ti A RIA (News). 


Fe : 48% (Foreword to a Study of Pottery of the Yin and Pre-Yin Period Excavated from 
3c (Minor Excavations at T’ieh-chan-shan: CHANG-ju and SuNG WEN-HSUN). 
Hsiang-lin Stone Coffin: Ho 'Tinc-jul). 7EM BAM RR 
(A Name List of the Nan-shih Ami: CHANG KwancG-cutn). (Book Reviews). 
Bui A (News). 


# + i K’AO-KU T’UNG-HSUNt 
(Peking ) 
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(No. 12, November 1956) : 


#2 &  # KOKOGAKU ZASSHI* 
RARER A A BG 
(Tokyo, The Archeological Society of Nippon) 


AMM ARE (The Relations between Mound of 
Tumuli and its Inner Structure: Kisao Ozakt). 14 BI ZERO IA: 

ti FE Be (The Significance of Buried Mirrors in View of Chronological Classification of 
Tumuli: Takayasu Hicucni). dk bk: IERBR (The Site of Chung-ching- 
ch’éng, Capital of Liao: Masao Sutmapa). ~ 4 BSL O MACE) : 

ERT B (The Silk Stuff of the Han Dynasty Discovered by Hedin’s Expedition [1]: 
tigation on the Site at Okushiri-jima, Hokkaidé: Hajime Cutyo). BRAK JR 
it PR E+ (Report of Investigation on the Site at Gongendo, 
Mizusawa-shi, Iwate-ken: Kiyoutko Sakurai and Suryt Korwa). 
(A Newly Discovered Glass Cup Found in South Russia: 
NaAosHI Hirai). 4 BIE = AS RE (Crouching Haniwa Figure: 
Fumio Mik!). A GR (On the Saw Excavated at Mujina- 
zuka, Yamanashi-ken: Suzuo YAMAMOTO). Sp (Book Reviews). 
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Pr R Fl 
LI-SHIH YU-YEN YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’ANt+ 
BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF HisToRY AND PHILOLOGY, ACADEMIA SINICA 


(Taiwan, Taipei) 


+ eA (No. 27, Apri 1956) RM: (Textual 


Criticism on Wen-tze WaNG SHU-MIN). 
(Military Governors and the Territories under their Government in the Six Dynasties: YEN 
KEN-WANG). 46 3% f& WE Hill BE (The Institution of Military 
Surrender, Offering of Captives and the Disposal of the Captives in the pre-Chin period: YANG 
Hsi-Me!). 5% £h (Plastronmancy as the Original Source of Yi-ching 
Wan-ii). $2 FF He BB URE VE (Phonetic Notes on the Changsha Dialect: YANG 
SHIH-FUNG). Al Af (Lunar Eclipse on the Day ‘Chia-shen fA’ as 
Recorded in the Oracle Bone Inscription: CHANG PING CuH’UAN). = Oi 52M) OP: BHR 
(Jade Pendant and ‘Kang-mao’ Lao Kan). JR FA (On the Chinese 
Transliteration of ‘Buddha’: Fa-Kao). 4 15 FE (Archie s!ogical 
Investigations in Shensi: Suva CHANG-ju). #K A BE Ze BAH MH BRP CH 
3S we Pt 3c) : BR Bk (Emending Notes on Ch’un Ch’iu Ta-shih Piao, Lieh-kuo Chueh-hsing chi 
Ts'un-mieh Piao, [II] 4% WF BAB BRA With Comments by Lao Kan: 
Cu’EN P’an). 


RRS FI 
MIN-TSU HSUEH YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’AN*+ 
BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ETHNOLOGY 


(Taipei, The Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica) 


& wii HE (Formosan Sea-going Raft and its Origin in Ancient China: LING SHUN-SHENG). 
AE PE TE RA A AES (A Study on the People of ‘tcimo’ in the 
Western Paiwan Tribe: Li Yiun-yUAN). Ht FRAME bem 
9¢ : 429% (A Comparative Study of the Jew’s Harps among the Aborigines of Formosa and 
East Asia: L1 Hwet). AY (A Study on Men’s House of the 
Tanan Rukai: JEN SHIEN-MIN). 


#K (Dual Organization among the Formosan Tribes: Wet HweI-Lin). 
BA (The Family Structure of the Western Paiwan Tribe: Li Yin-ytan). 
Be We FE (Wooden Carved Containers of the Paiwan Tribe: JEN SHIEN- 
MIN). TT AR RIE EA (Human Figures with Pro- 
truding Tongue found in the Taitung Prefecture, Formosa, and their Affinities found in other 
Pacific Areas: LING SHUN-SHENG). #69 (2 WE AE (The Origin 
of Man in the Legends of the Formosan Tribes: Hsu Suin-CHEN). 
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tt SHIGAKU-ZASSHI* 
XM 


HIsTORICAL JOURNAL OF JAPAN 


(Tokyo University, Faculty of Letters: Historical Society of Japan) 


— = — A) (Vor. LXV, No. 1, January 1956) {tic 
OK (—) : (The Business Tax and Financial 
JF . HE HY (Les traits fondamentaux du Régime seigneurial en France au Bas Moyen Age: 
Y. INove). #f AS AE BE] : (A Note on the History 
of Risshi-sha Xt. 3 wk [1874— 1883), [1]: Y.Gors). & (Reviews). BRIBES 
(News). 


+ — = 46 = A) (Vor. LXV. No. 2, Fepruary 1956) 4 
Y O RM RA : EE (Die historische Voraussetzung des deutschen 
Bauernkrieges, [I]: M. Morora). A © AIG RE & (The 
Relation between Village Structure and the Form of the Use of Common Forests: M. OKA). 
Which OMRC—) : HAM (The Business Tax and 
Financial Administration in the Ming Period, [II]: SH. Sakuma). + O Bh 
AY OFC: FE BRE (The Archeological Studies of Sacas—From A. N. Bernshtam’s Ex- 
pedition in T’ian-shan Mts.: Y. KayaMa). $t#® & #3 4p (Reviews). 


BAL =H (MA (Vor. LXV, No. 3, Marcu 1956) 7 v 
© BR: AR AT = (Du terminus ad quem de la monarchie féodale 
en France: SH. Kimura). 4 (—) : MAB (Die 
historische Voraussetzung des deutschen Bauernkrieges, [II]: M.Morota). 
WAME: (The Historical Legend of the Asakusa Temple — its 
type and sources: M. TakiGawa). OPER: — (On 
the Character of those Registered in the Kenchi-ché #& 41 ¥& during the Early Part of the 
Tokugawa Period: S. ANDO) RR BI AM BI : (A 
Note on the History of Risshi-sha itk 1874—1883, [II]: Y. Gord) MH 
(Reviews). EB (News). 


+ = +4+-— 4A A) (Vor. LXV, No. 4, Aprit 1956) 4 — 
EP BEV. C+) : (Die Goldene Bulle Kaiser Karls IV, [1): 
J. Naot). KAR (A Study of the Samurai who sided with 
Kydto in the Revolt in 1221: M. Tanaka). 
Muslims during the Ming Dynasty: K. Tasaka). (Uj dk Bic 
TFA (On Regional Divisions in Yamashiro-no-kuni Kii-gun 5% #2 Ht BE: Cu. 


A HS = |- HWA) (Vor. LXV, No. 5, May 1956) 
o> WE SR (Historical Studies in Japan 1955). AS ¥ (Japanese History). YE 
(Eastern History). v8 (Western History). 


FGA HS (A = — 4E (VoL. LXV, No. 6, June 1956) 


(On the Emperor-Vassal Relationship as Seen from the Use of Iron Tablet | tieh-chiian #& 4 /— 
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with special reference to T’ang Dynasty and the period of Five Dynasties, [I]: M. Kurtnara). 
— HEP Hic (=) : WIR (Die Goldene Bulle Kaiser Karls 1V, 
UL (A Basic Study of the Development of the Vassals of the Omura- 
han T. Fuyrno). BER & MP (Reviews). BRIBB (News). 


BA + =+-— 444A) (Vor. LXV, No. 7, Jury 1956) fi ck IE 
RRR —-#(—) : AU ISK (A Peasant Revolt against the Reform of the Land-tax in 
the early Meiji Period, [I]: S. Ox). O NB =F Bic 
(On the Three Stage Division of Taxes during the Fan-chen $$ Period: K. Hino). @& # 
Ol POLE C(—): RK 
fi: $3 (On the Emperor-Vassal Relationship as seen from the Use of T’ieh-chiian ¢& 4 —zwith 
special reference to T’ang and the period of Five Dynasties [II]: M. Kurwara). 
AH BI (C=) : (A Note on the History of Risshi-sha 
[1874— 1883], [III]: Y. Goro). & MIP (Reviews). BIR E (News). 


AN (A = +- (VoL. LXV, No. 8, Aucust 1956) dk 
IE RH —R(—) : AIC (A Peasant Revolt against the Reform of the Land-tax 
in the early Meiji Period, [11]: S.O8). BATE ic Tt RAR IE ME (On Shih 
Ss in Ancient China—the relation between the ruling class in the : &, of the states of ancient 
China and the word ‘shih’ appearing in ancient literature: M. Matsumoto). i |} — (6 i & 
SBC Av IS TORR(—) : (The Forma- 
tion and Translation of ‘Charta Charitatis’, the Constitution of the Cistercian Order, [II): 
K. Konno). & (Reviews). 


HS ( = — 4 1A) (Vor. LXV, No. 9, SEPTEMBER 1956) 
with Chu Tzu Philosophy 4: M.Brr6). O PRP Bic BW AMA (On 
the Han-chung Commandery of the Kingdoms of Ch’u and Ch’in 1. Hisamura). 
# ARH AB) IRB (On the Tax-payment in the feudal domain of 
Matsushima-hro #5 — the problem of its pre-payment: S. Kanazawa). & 
(Reviews). @ FAI EB (News). 


=+ +A) (Vor. LXV, No. 10, Ocroser 1956) 7 
W Bic DV. TC: BRR (The System of Transportation by Water in Ch’ing Dynasty: 
A. Hosni). 4 RAR: SR —B (The Meaning and 
Limitation of Shinran’s #3 Gokokushiso #8: K. Kasanara). RIO 
: FF — BB (On the Background of Nishihara Loan: K. Isum). [> (© 
troversies System on the Formation of the Byzantine Theme: K. WATANABE). #t2F & #1 SP 
(Reviews). 


BSN HS — =|] — 4B 4-— A) (Vor. LXV, No. 11, Novemper 1956) 
4 4 ( —) : (Studium iiber die Agrargemeinde 
in Deutschland [I]: S. 110’. BRR © 4 IF WB (The Life of Ch’en T’ien-hua 
BK K. Nacal). 4 MO MPL: BIERB (The Status of Wu in 
Liao % Period: M. Suimapa). & Hi (Reviews). Ae (News). 


F4 OME (C=) (Studium iiber die Agrargemeinde 
Deutschland [11]: S. & (Reviews). 
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THe CONTINENT 


(Taiwan, Taipet) 


( (Vor. XII, No. 1, January 15, 1956) 
HE: FET RBA : 


) (Vor. XII, No. 2, January 31, 1956) Patt 


(RM AAS (Vor. XII, No. 3, Fepruary 15, 1956) 


( (Vor. XII, No. 4, Fesruary 29, 1956) 


(Vor. XII, No. 5, Marcn 15, 1956) 


(Vor. XII, No. 6, Marcu 31, 1956) 


(RMU (Vor. XII, No. 7, Apri 15, 1956) 


) (Vor. XII, No. 8, Apriz 30, 1956) 

(VoL. XII, No. 9, May 15, 1956) “ae 
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(Vor. XII, No. 10, May 31, 1956) 


) (Vor. XII, No. 11, June 15, 1956) 
© 


(Vor. XII, No. 12, June 30, 1956) 


(Vor. XIII, No. 1, Jury 15, 1956) 


(Vor. XIII, No. 2, Jury 31, 1956) Ras 


(Vor. XIII, No. 3, Aucusr 15, 1956) 


(Vor. XIII, No. 4, Aucusr 31, 1956) [iH 


AFILA+AA ) (Vor. XIII, No. 5, Sepremper 15, 1956) 


Br=BBAW ) (Vor. XIII, No. 6, Sepremper 30, 1956) 


(Vor. XIII, No. 7, Ocroper 15, 1956) 

(Vor. XIII, No. 8, Octoper 31, 1956) 
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) (Vor. XII, No. 9, Novemper 15, 1956) 
BSB TER : Heo 


) (Vor. XIII, No. 10, Novemper 30, 1956) 


( ) (VoL. XIII, No. 11, Decemper 15, 1956) 


( ) (Vor. XIII, No. 12, Decemper 31, 1956) 


= RH be be Fl 
TAIWAN CHUNG-YANG YEN-CHIU YUAN YUAN-K’AN*t 


ANNALS OF ACADEMIA SINICA 
( Taiwan) 


HE th (Presented in memorial of the twentieth anniversary of late 
Secretary-General V. K. Ting’s Death). J 3c M58 (Biography of V. K. 
V. C. Juan, Hotiincton K. Tone, T. F. Tstanc, Tunc Tso-pin, C. L. Lo and Li Cut). 
Resources in Shansi and the Industrialization of Modern China: CHUAN HAN-SHENG). & ffi 
SEAL AY AC A: BR (The Locations of Some Han Established Hsiens in Yunnan 
Province: LAO Kan). IG A= TF 48 FK > AL WK (Notes on the Yuan Dynasty Block 
Printed Edition 3G of Yen-tsi Ch’un-ch’iu ¥ WanG SHu-MIn). iit) 
AY AE DEB (On the Document of ‘No Writing on this Paper’ from 
Korea: Li KuanG-1’ao). (Native Songs of Wu-ming: Li FANG-KUE!). 
(A Preliminary Study of the Particle ‘So’ fij: Cuou Fa-Kao). 
00 Ss SE: AG (On Four Kinds of Copper Industries in Kunming: Sui 
CHANG-Ju). A A BR: AE (New Data from the Oracle Bone Records 
for the Lunar Eclipse on [the day] Kwei-wei: CHANG Pinc-cH’GAN). BY B 
A: Ge (Negritoes in Chinese History: LinG SHUN-SHENG). 
& (The Ethnical Problem of the Kehlao Tribe: Ruey Yiu-Fu). FE WIA A 
fis 4 il) > Bb Hi He (An Analytical Study on the Naming System of the Saisiat Tribe, Taiwan: 
YANG it (Selected Writings of V. K. Tinc) — BE (Miscellaneous 
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Field Notes). # (Journey to Soviet Russia). [ (On the Hsii 
Hsia-k’é’s @ #8 Diaries of Travels). A Fe BE HE (Biography of Sung Chang- 
kéng BE of Feng-hsin HH EN K BK (Notes on the Reprinted Edition of 
T’ien-kung K’ai-wu KPA 4p). 3c A) (Preface to the Collection of Lo-lo Texts). 


BF TAIWAN YEN-CHIUt 


Strup1A 'TAIWANICA 


(Taiwan, Taipei, Association for the Advancement of Taiwan Culture) 


— A A ) (No. 1, Summer 1956) 
Taoist Temple] of Hsin-chuang, Taipei Prefecture [Photographs with explanation]: CHANG 
Ts’ar). HE: (Social Change in Taiwan: CHEN SHAO-HSING). 
BRIE (The Geographical Regions of Taiwan: CHEN CHENG-SIANG). 
HE FE > HE (On Koxinga’s Burning of His Confucian Scholar’s Robes: 
YANG YUN-PING). Hb (Earthquakes in Taiwan Recorded in Historical 
Documents before Japanese Occupation: FANG Hao). #3 AY 
RR (The Agricultural Methods and Rituals of the Budai Rukai: CHEN 
CuI-Lv). (Official Roster of Koxinga’s Court: Lat Yunc- 
HSIANG). HE BAH (Atayal Proverbs: LaosinG SIvLan). 


& THE TOHO GAKUHO 


JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


(Kyoto, Kyoto University, The Research Institute of Humanistic Science) 


= + — =A) (No. 26, Marcu 1956) i 
i. Os C: HW (The Idea of Ancestor Worship as Expressed in the Oracle Bones: 
Yostpa Mirukun!). fay Be: 5G (A Study of the Life of Pao-chih 
[425—514] as Viewed from the Folkloristic Standpoint: TatryO). BK 3c 
W (On the Theories of the Planetary Movements in Chinese 
Astronomy: Yasuutt Kryosi). A HRM: K FF ZW (The Plough 


in China; its Development and Role in Agricultural Economy: AMANO MovTONOSUKE). “” * 


A | (From Taxila to Susa: Okazaki Takasut). 7G {0 
Mts A (A Critical Review of Ts’ai Mei-piao’s ‘Collection of 
Stone luscriptions in Colloquial of the Yuan Dynasty’ 7G PH BK: Yosuiraka). 
Material, a Draft Compilation [11]: Hiraoka Takeo, IcutHara KOxicut, Kiyosut). 


( Miscellanies). 
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Ah THE TOKYO SHINAGAKU-HO 
BULLETIN OF TOKYO SINOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
(The University of Tokyo, Tokyo Sinological Society) 


DRA POL AMX (Tradition of the Chinese Novel in 
Short Stories—About Ghost Stories of the Southern-Sung Period: Micuio Ucuwa). 4 > 
HO [AME HE (On the ‘Original Text of Ch’un Chiu’, Referred 
in the Kung-yang Chuan & Taku YamMapA). +O fe FRR iC BO 
> RK (On Good in the Ethics of Hsiin-tzii {-: Tatsuo ANAzAwa). 3 JA 
OW (On Mao-tun’s # JR Tzii-yeh Taxkapa). 
= BB (Notes on the Influence of Chinese Literature in Edo Period 
of Japan: MitsusapurO Hayakawa). F 4 Yic 
E+-S2%7 > 7 } +B (Recent Tendency of the Sinology in Germany: E. S. Krarr and 
B. Krart). 


& # TOYO GAKUHO* 
HAR HR 
REPORTS OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
(Tokyo, The Oriental Society) 


B= = — =| A) (VoL. XXXVIII, No. 4, Marcu 1956) 38 
RR A (The Problem of the Tax Assessment in 
the Liang-shui \Jj Law Proposed by Yang Yen %&: K. Hino). DAK 
Mi Ov. C2 HRM ARE (The Lineage of Qayan in the Early Period of T’u-chiieh: 
Age in the Fictitious Relationship of Father and Son in the T’ang and Five Dynasty Periods: 
M. Kurinara). Yi O BB (On the Rock-Inscriptions in the 
East of Chi-lin: K. Sonopa). # # (Review of Books). 

(MM = + AA) (VoL. XXXIX, No. 1, June 1956) BE 
(A Study on the Pyong-ma-sa of the Koryé Dynasty: Y. 
SUEMATSU). HK @) 0) O HE MEK (The Genealogy of the Early Qaghans of 
HM: AW FH (A Study on the Ma-tsu 4% iif Legend, chiefly based on the San-chiao-sou- 
shén-ta-ch tian = A and the T’ien-fei-niang-ma-chuan K Wh Lr). 
Bz (Review of Books). 


32 TSING-HUA HSUEH-PAO*+ 
TstnG Hua JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES 
( Taiwan) 
-- (RB + A) New Sertes I, No. 1, June 1956 (In Chinese) 


Ai = AR OK RE GE: MGB (The So-called ‘Shui-ching-chu Text 
Collated by Three of Chiian Tsu-wang’s Ancestors’: Hu Suin). Ye (P’o-fu: 
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WILLIAM Hunc). Sd @& ME He He ite (Two Letters to Professor 
Sogabe Shizuo on the Meaning of K’o-i, a Key Term in the Economic History of Medieval 
China: LiEN-SHENG YANG). # (Book Reviews). 

(In English) The South-pointing Carriage and the Mariner’s Compass: Li SHu-HUA. 
( 48 HE © Some Observations on the Problem of Knowledge among 
the Ancient Chinese Logicians: Y. P. Met 
Hi ih HE) © ~=©6The ‘Kho-khu’ Area—A Geographical Study of the Undemarcated Frontier 
between China, Burma, and India: Yin-T’ANG CHANG (3B #§-——PMAMATRZWH 
OF 9: He El) o The Civil Service Recruitment System of the Han Dynasty: FRANKLIN 
W. Houn ( ft 3 RE BE: RAR FL) 


-- 4 > New Sertgs I, No. 2, Aprit 1957 (In Chinese) 


BE BR A PH (Kaotze’s View of Righteousness being Ex- 
ternal and the Spirit of Natural Sciences: CHEN Ta-Ts!). 38 K 2 
(New Evidences for the Astronomy and Calendar of the Yao Tien: TuNG Tso-Pin). [ 48 Mi 
Tun-huang MS. of Lao-tzu, Book I, with Commentaries by ‘Hsing Erh’ : SuHrH-HSIANG CHEN). 
GEL: (Notes on Chinese Short Story Collections Seen 
in Japan: Tien-y1 Li). Bd FE BE: HF (A Note on the Real Cause of Tsui 
Hao’s Execution in A.D. 450: WANG Y1-T’UNG). HY HES (The 
Date of the Ode ‘Ch’u Ch’e’: Wan-L1). (Book Reviews). 

(In English) Weng T’ung-ho and the Reform Movement of 1898: Kunc-cHuaN Hsiao 
C HE: MEA o on the Sex of a Yiian Dramatist: Liu Wu-cut 


& # TUNG-FANG HSUEH-PAOt 
LR 


MONUMENTA ORIENTALIA 
(Singapore, University of Malaya, Chinese Department) 


> (Vor. I, No. 1, January 1957) 3% BEI : 


== % (On some Errors in Hang Hsin-chat’s Exposition of Symbol-Numbers in the Book of 
Change: WANG CHEN). ie #R RE TE AH Be: (Chang Sen-k’ai’s New 
Commentary of the Shih Chi: YANG Cuta-Lo). Hike BK WA (The Functionaries 
of the Hsin Mang Regime: Jao TsuNG-1). 44 LE (Chronological 
Biography of Ch’ii Wong-shan: WanGc TsuNG-YEN). F 9+ HE YE BE: B (On the 
Use of the Term ‘Hsing’ by Chuang-tzu: Cu1eN {0 fill BES: (The 
Seng-kuan System: Ho 49% REE (Auto- 
chronological Biography of Shih Tao-wen: Sun Tao-wen). Ui 
(The Inscriptions of Lung-k’an Tao-ch’ang: Wu 'TI1EN-JEN). 


BULLETIN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
(Taiwan, National Taiwan University) 
( (No.7, Aprit 1956) RE (On Ma Chung- 
Ying Li Fanc-kuel). yf SE (Additional Notes on ‘Huai 
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Nan Tzu’ Fi WANG Suu-min). (Notes and Commentaries on 
the ‘Book of Changes’: WaNn-L1). SE (Notes on the ‘Ch’én-Ti’s 
(Notes on the ‘Ha-Tién Tran Hiép-Tran Mac-Thi Gia-Pha’ $i WH Bp ae : 

CHING-HO)}. F Z BE AA: BE (The Scepticism of Chuang-tzi: Woo Kano). 
Hk: he OF KE HG (A Study of the Atayal Head-Hunters of Taiwan: 
Ho TING-Ju!). 


36 YU-YEN YEN-CHIU 
LINGuISTIC RESEARCHES 
(Peking, Institute of Linguistics, Academia Sinica) 


F AL YI (The Question of Standards in Present-day Chinese: Lo Cx’ANG-PEI, LU SHU-HSIANG). 
Principles of Normalization of the Chinese Literary Language: G. P. SERDIUCH’ENK’UO). 
AS FE (The Four-syllable Phraseological Combinations in Chinese: 
Lu Cuin-wel). {0 IY (A Study of the Adjective in Modern 
(Designing and Reforming Writing Systems for the National Minorities in China—The Situation 
2 fi} (Experience of Designing Writing Systems and Establishing Literary Languages in USSR: 
(Verbal Inflexion in Classical Tibetan and Present-day Lhasa Dialect: CHIN P’ENG). 2 Fi 
System of the Tai Language of Vengchinghung in Sipshuangpanna, Yunnan: Fu Mao-cui). 
Phonology of the Miao Dialects in the South-East of Kweichow: Ma Hsteu-.iane, 'T’at 
Several Consonants among the Dialects of the Pu-yi Language: Yt SHIH-CH’ANG). tHE 1K Hi: 
—Its Discovery and Decipherment and Its Role in Cultural Relations between India and 
China: Cut Hstan-Ltn). 
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B. BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


*ALLEN, G. C. and Audrey G. DoNNITHORNE. Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya. 
A Study in Economic Development. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1957. 
Pp. 324, one map. 25s. net 


Baitey, F. M. No Passport to Tibet. London: Rupert Hart-Davis, Ltd., 1957. Pp. 294. 21 
photographs, 8 maps. 25s. net 


Carter, Dagny. The Symbol of the Beast. The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. ix + 204. Plates 48, one map. US$8-50 


Cuénc Té-K’un. Archeological Studies in Szechwan. Cambridge University Press, 1957 
(on behalf of the Faculty of Oriental Studies), Pp. xxii +- 320, including 5 maps and 118 
plates. 70s. net 


Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. The Transformation of Nature in Art. ‘Theories of art in Indian, 
Chinese and European medieval art; iconography, ideal representation, perspective and 
space relations. New York: Dover Publications Inc., 1956. Pp. v + 245. US$1-75 


DesnickI, Aleksy. The ‘Chu-shu-chi-nien’ as a Source to the Social History of Ancient China. 
Warszawa: Polska Akademia Nauk, Komitet Orientalistyczny, 1956. Pp. 101. 


Duss, Homer H. A Roman City in Ancient China. Based on a Lecture delivered before the 
China Society on Wednesday, 23rd November 1955. China Sinological Series, ed. by 
S. Howard Hansford, No. 5. London: The China Society, 1957. Pp. 50, one map. 
15s. net 


East Asta REGIONAL StupiEs SEMINARS. Papers on China, Vol. X. Duplicated for private 
distribution by the East Asia Program of the Committee on Regional Studies, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., October 1956. Pp. 192, typescript. 


Ecke, Gustav. Hui Hsien Ware in the Collection of the Honolulu Academy of Arts. Volume II 
of the Special Studies prepared by the Honolulu Academy of Arts. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
1954. Pp. 13 and 31 plates. 


*Evans-WENTz, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead or The After-Death Experiences on the 
Bardo Plane, according to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. With a 
Psychological Commentary by Dr C. G. Jung. Introductory Foreword by Lama Anagarika 
Govinda, and Foreword by Sir John Woodruffe. Third Edition. London: Oxford 
University Press; New York: Toronto, 1957. Pp. Ixxxiv + 249. Plates 6, 5 line 
drawings in text. 25s. net 


FREEDMAN, Maurice. Chinese Family and Marriage in Singapore. Colonial Research Studies 
No. 20. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1957. Pp. 249. 3 plates, several line 
sketches in text. 30s. net 


*GOuLLART, Peter. Forgotten Kingdom. London: John Murray, 1955. Pp. xix + 218. 1 map 
and 16 plates, comprising 29 photographs. 18s. net 


*HarorD, Aubrey S. and Giovanna M. The Kabuki Handbook. A Guide to Understanding 
and Appreciation, with Summaries of Favourite Plays, Explanatory Notes and Illustrations. 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. Pp. xxi + 487. 
Numerous line drawings in text. ¥900 or US$2-50 (U.S.A. price US$3-50) 
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Hansrorp, S. Howard. The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art. Volume I: Chinese, Central 
Asian and Luristan Bronze and Chinese Jades and Sculptures. Published for the Art 
Council of Great Britain by London: Lund Humphries, 1957. Pp. xiii + 133. Plates 80, 
comprising 142 photographs, and one coloured plate. 15 figures. 168s. net 


HENNINGER, Joseph. P. Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D. 1868—1954. Eine Biographische Skizze. 
Posieux (Fribourg): Anthropos, 1956. Pp. 60. 


*KEENE, Donald, ed. Modern Japanese Literature from 1868 to present day. An anthology 
compiled and edited by Donald Keene. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1957. Pp. 440. US$1-95 or ¥700 in the Far East (see page 315). 
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CORRIGENDA 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


1. I would like to call attention to a statement in my review on S4ariputra 
et les Six Maitres d’Erreur by Nicole Vandier-Nicolas, which appeared in 
the last issue of the Journal (Vol. III, No. 1). On page 115 of that volume, | 
wrote that the description of the first scene of the combat between Sariputra 
and the Six ‘Teachers of Heresy was missing from the reverse side of the 
facsimile of the manuscript, and I added: ‘this seems to be a printer’s error, 
for it is included in the transcription of the Chinese text at the end of the 
volume, and also in the author’s translation of the text into French.’ By the 
courtesy of the Publishers a second copy of the book, with the missing stanza 
in place, has now been received. The Publishers have also gone to the trouble 
to check all other copies in stock and have found them all complete. So it 
seems that the imperfect copy received by the Journal for review was an 
unfortunate accident which occurred in the one copy only. 


2. I would also like to take this opportunity to thank Mme M.-R. Guignard, 
Conservateur du Cabinet oriental de la Bibliothéque Nationale, for the following 
observations on my review on The Sacred Oasis, Caves of the Ten Thousand 
Buddhas, Tun-huang, which appeared in Volume II, Number 1 of the Journal: 


En lisant vos critiques d’ouvrages concernant Touen-houang dans le vol. I], no. 1, je 
m’étais promis de vous faire les remarques suivantes: 


p. 152. Vous donnez comme date de manuscrits, du 3¢ au 9% siécle, en réalité, il faut 
décaler un peu et préciser du 5¢ autour début du 11¢ siecle; (le dernier nien-hao que j’ai 
trouvé correspond a 993, mais Wou K’i-yu m/’affirme, sans pouvoir préciser, en avoir 
rencontré d’un peu plus tardifs). Ceci ne vaut que pour la collection de Paris, naturelle- 
ment; je sais que Monsieur Jao Tsong-yi a découvert un manuscrit du Touen-houang 
du 3¢ siécle chez un particulier. 


Autre observation: toutes les peintures rapportées en France, par Pelliot avaient été 
déposées au Musée du Louvre, elles sont regroupées maintenant au Musée Guimet. La 
Bibliotheque Nationale n’a eu que les manuscrits, quelques uns seulement ornés de 
peintures, dont le Sariputra est de beaucoup le plus important. 


Enfin derniére précision: les Japonais ont eux aussi operé de grands prélévements dans 
la grotte bibliotheque avant que les Chinois se décident 4 rassembler les restes. 


F. 5. D. 
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